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Every Teacher a Patriot 

You, as a kindergartner or primary teach- 
er can become a strong force lor patriotism 
in your cocnmunity and it is your duty to do 
this. Not only should you teach patriotism 
and loyalty to our country every day in the 
school room in some of the many different 
ways in which this can be accomplished, but 
you should take an active part in the com- 
munity in which you live. 

While you should seek to avoid wounding 
the feelings of the people natives of the coun- 
tries comprising the Central Allies, yet do not 
hesitate to take a firm and decided stand for 
America and democracy. It is one thing to 
sympathize with those made unhappy by the 
initiative of autocracy and quite another 
thing to slacken your loyalty toward Amer- 
ica when in their presence. Let your loyalty 
be unquestioned. 

You can aid America much more than any 
soldier at the front. The problem of food 
supply is perhaps the most important of all 
problems in connection with the war. 

The following articles will indicate to you 
many wa3'S in which you can render most 
efl5cient service for our country. 

Work tactfully, persistently and effectively: 

THE IMPERATIVE NECESSITY OF A POOD CON- 
SERVATION PROGRAM 

By Charles R. Van Hise, President of the University 
of Wisconsin 

In order that the war may be carried to a success- 
ful conclusion, it is necessary that four things be 
done; first, men must be sent to France by the hun- 
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dreds of thousands: second, our men and those of 
the Allies must be furnished with vast quantities of 
munitions; third, ships must be built wih sufficient 
rapidity not only to transport men, munitions, foods, 
and other supplies, but to make up for the losses by 
submarines. The fourth and final great problem is 
that of food for ourselves and the Allies. This is the 
one that I shall consider. 

There is no qujestion that at the present time there 
is a shortage of food for the entire civilized world 
such as has not occurred in modern times. Thiff 
year the Argentina wheat crop was nearly 100,000, 
000 bushels short. The Australia crop is short by 
50,000.000 bushels. Last year the United States 
wheat crop was short by more than 200,000,000 
bushels and Canada produced little more than half 
a crop. The United States wheat crop for this yfear 
is estimated at 655,000,000 bushels. The Canadian 
crop will again probably be short because of insuffi- 
cient labor. It may be placed at 250.000.000 bushels. 
Normally in the United States and Canada are used 
as flour, about 550,000,000 bushels of wheat, and for 
other purposes 100,000,000 bushels. If these amounts 
were consumed, t,his would leave for export from 
North America only 255,000,000 bushels from this 
year's crop. Taking into account on a liberal basis 
all the wheat that can be obtained from other coun- 
tries than the United States and Canada, the Allies 
need from North America 550,000,000 bushels, but 
probably the best we can do even if the conservative 
programme propodod below is carried out is to fur- 
nish them 400,000,000 bushels. The rest must be 
made up by other cereals. 

The production of sugar in France has been great- 
ly reduced and none is available from the Central 
powers. The main available sources are Cuba, Haw- 
aii and the United States, since the sugar of Java 
cannot readily reach the market. Computations In- 
dicate that if the Allies are to be furnished with the 
barest necessities In the way of sugar, that we 
should reduce our consumption by one-fourth, that is, 
from four ounces to three ounces perjjj^rson pet day. 
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This ounce which seems small, for the people of the 
United States, means for a year the vast total of 
1.100,000 tons. 

The third fundamental shortage of food for the 
Allies is the fats. It is difficult to estimate the re- 
quirements in fats because of the consumption not 
only for food but for munitions. 

The vast shortage of the fundamental food products 
of wheat, sugar and fat shows the seriousness of the 
problem which confronts us. 

In regard to waste, it is estimated on a conserva- 
tive basis that we throw away each year not less than 
1700,000,000 worth of food, which in a European 
country would have been utilized. Anyone who has 
been abl^a to compare the habits of a family In Amer- 
ica with those in France or Ehigland knows that each 
day the waste is relatively large in America. In 
Europe it is planned to cook just enough food for 
the family; and if anything is left over, ev«n a scrap 
of bread, this is saved and goes into some future 
dish. 

The elimination of waste will help, but it will not 
be sufficient to furnish the essential food for the 
Allies. We must readjust our daily programme. 
For wheat we should eliminate white bread one meal 
a day, seven meals a week, from our tables. This 
does not mean that we shall go hungry, but that we 
shall use as a substitute for white bread, corn bread, 
hominy, barley bread, oat meal or rice. To such an 
extent have we become white bread eaters that these 
other thoroughly wholesome and s^bundant foods 
are largely neglected; and by careful thought a 
menu could be made even more varied which uaes 
rice, barley, corn, oats and other substitutes for one- 
third of the wheat. If this proposed substitution 
were made, this would increase the amount of wheat 
which we could send to the Allies by more than 
150.000,000 bushels. 

For sugar, the solution is not so much that of sub- 
stiftution as reduction. If we eliminated candy al- 
together it would probably be a benefit rather than a 
detriment; the same may be said of sweet soft drinks. 
Sugar could be left out of tea or coffee or reduced to 
one-half or one-third of the amount. Beets and car- 
rots contain much sugar and an increase of their 
use will compensate for the decrease in sugar. 

The necessary saving in fats will come by reducing 
the amounts used of fat meat, butter, lard, etc. As 
substitutes for meat, beans and peas serve admirably 
and an increase in their use will decrease the amount 
of meat used. Soy beans and cow peas, not ordinar- 
ily used In the human diet, are excellent articles of 
food. A saving of fat of one-third ounce per person 
per day would add in one year to our exports to the 
Allies about 350,000 tons. 

In short, a survey of the situation shows that there 
is an ample amount of wholesome food for all, be- 
sides furnishing a minimum sufficient amount of 
wheat, sugar, meat, and fats to the Allies. We need but 
eliminate waste and readjust our daily food pro- 



gramme In order that these things shall be accom- 
plished. 

But how shall we succeed in getting the people 
of the United States to make the necessary changes? 
First, all the educational forces of the country 
should harmoniously co-operate to place the facts be- 
fore the people and induce them to adopt the pro- 
gramme. 

It is planned by Mr. Hoover to work out a daily 
program for the households of the country, or rather 
alternative programmes adapted to the different sec- 
tions and different families. Eaqh head of itt& house- 
hold will be presented with alternative food pro- 
grammes, one of which it is desired she should use; 
and she will be asked to sign a statement that she will 
put the^ programme in force in her household. Fi- 
nally, the President's Food Administration Bill must 
be enacted into law, and Congress should do this at 
the earliest possible mom'ent. This Bill, authorizing 
the President to establish agenoies to control the es- 
sential food supplies of the country, is now in the 
Senate. • The President is authorized to prevent 
market manipulation which unduly enhances prices 
and thus works a severe hardship upon the wage 
earner and the men receiving small salaries. At the 
present time, because of hoarding and manipulation, 
the workingman of this country is paying a higher 
price for his loaf of bread than is the Englishman or 
Frenchman, whose bread is made from American 
wheat. 

This World War cannot cease; it must not cease, 
until Germany shall recognize that the laws of na- 
tions must be obeyed, that the conquest of small na- 
tions is wrong. 

It is to establish these great principles that we en- 
tered the war. In order that they may be maintained, 
all the sacrifices whic)h are necessary must be made 
by this nation. If the fundamental principles of 
freedom and democracy call for the death of hundreds 
of thousands of our young men, the sacrifice must be 
made. If it calls for the expenditure of billions of 
dollars, the money must be forth coming. If it re- 
quires the concentrated ability of the best intellect 
of t,he country to devise ways and m<eans to build 
ships to destroy the submarine menace, that ability 
must be dedicated to those purposes. 

And last of all, if it requires that we eliminate 
waste and that we readjust our food programme in 
order that the Allies shall not starve, this must be 
done. Indeed, as compared with the giving of our 
young men, as compared With the simply incredible 
sacrifices that the Allies have already borne for these 
principles, it is a trivial thing to ask that our people 
ba self-denying in order that the Allies may be fed. 

•NOTE— This bill has since become law. 

In the matter of food conservation, you 
will doubtless be met frequently with this 
statement, **0h! the little we can save that 
way wouldn't make any difiference at all." 
Show them that unless the^ work along the 
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lines suggested by the government, they will 
really prove of no help whatever in that direc- 
tion to our country. That if everyone main- 
tained that attitude, food conservation 
would be an absolute impossibility. While 
thousands are dying of starvation it should 
be easy for any American to conform to the 
suggestions made by the government for 
food conservation. The producer or saver 
of food stuffs is performing an act of pat- 
riotism. 

ADDRESS OF CHARLES W. ELLIOT, PRESIDENT- 
EMERITUS OP HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The great War inevitably increases the destruct- 
lYenesB of the evils which the Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciations in this country have been . combating for a 
few years past. I have lately been told by a well-in- 
formed French national official that tuberculosis, al- 
coholism and venereal diseases are killing and dis- 
abling month by month more French people than the 
actual fighting is killing and disabling. Defense 
against tuberculosis is only an incidental part of the 
work of the Social Hygiene Associations. Their 
main object is to prevent the ruin which follows up- 
on sexual vice; but Inasmuch as alcoholism and sex- 
ual vice are almost always closely associated. Social 
Hygiane Societies have found it necessary to contend 
against both the saloon and the brothel, or in broad- 
er terms against the free sal'e of alcoholic beverages 
and prostitution. Their means of attack on these 
wide spread evils are chiefly educational, by spread- 
ing information about them, and stimulating public 
opinion to demand effective legislation against them. 

The great War in which the United States has 
now Joined with all its might in defense of democracy 
and national liberties, and in support of the sanctity 
of international contracts, inevitably increases the 
danger to the commimity from alcoholism and ven- 
ereal diaeases. Hence the Social Hygiene Associa- 
tions should turn their attention during the War to 
thJe protection of the soldiers summoned hastily from 
their homes into training camps in this country, and 
Into cantonments near the flghing lines abroad. 
They should make immediate provision for giving 
instruction to all the new levies through the Med- 
ical Corps, the agents of the Young Mens Christian 
Associations, and their own employiees, as to the far- 
reacjhing consequences of both alcoholism and ven- 
ereal disease, and for providing wholesome means 
of comforting and refreshing the troops after hard- 
ships, nervous strain, and intense fatigue. 

OPPORTUNITIES AND OBLLIGATIONS OF THE 

SCHOOLS DURING THE WAR 

C. O. Pearse, President, State Normal School, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

M A nuTieryof democracy tlie Americaa 0Cbool 



never had an equal. As a training for the actual 
duties of life it might do a great deal better. The 
teaching profession of the United States faces a tre- 
mendous task. The education which American 
schools have given to American children has lacked 
a good deal of essential value. 

We must give our young people a great deal better 
quality of physical education. It is our shame that 
half the young men examined for admission to the 
Army and Navy are rejected because of physical de- 
fects. An equal number of women would be found 
equally defectivte if subjected to similar examination. 
Some system of physical examination must be 
worked out to bring 75 or 90 per cent to maturity 
and carry them through life physically fit, whether 
for onerous duties of peace of for those of war. 

Our system of education has given our people in- 
telligence and interests in the things being done in 
the world, and has made them adaptable, courageous 
and aspiring. As an education to fit them for the 
duties by which to earn their livelihood it has left 
much to be desired. The American system of edu- 
cation must do more and much better to train the 
youth of the country for tlieir vocation. 

This training for vocations must include the train- 
ing of girls for that vocation which nine out of ten 
will follow — the vocation of homemaker. It must 
train them not only in the ideals of an American 
home; they must also understand the operative side 
and be qualified to become buying partners in these 
homes. Our youth who will be heads of families 
must also learn what are their family responsibilities 
and how to carry these responsibilities right. 

We have left much to be desired in our training 
for the duties of citizenship. Ten million of our 
young men enrolled for military service on a des- 
ignated day. Our people respond to great emergen- 
cies. Thy have not been so taught as to be ready 
and to have the habit of responding to the small daily 
calls for service. They do not go to the polls on 
primary election days, or on the day of the general 
election. Our leading and most competent business 
and professional men refuse to become candidates 
for office when asked to do so, perhaps because they 
dread to face possible defeat, perhaps because they 
do not wish to make the i^uired contribution of 
thleir time. Loyalty and usefulness in daily re- 
quirements are no less important in establishing a 
high standard of civic value than the readiness to re- 
spond to t^ose emergency calls for ^extraordinary 
service. 

It is the task of the school people in the country 
within the next decade to apply themselves to the 
task of working out this more effective system of 
public education. The National Educational Asso- 
ciation must lead. The National Council of Edu- 
cation can not justify its existence more thoroughly 
nor more conspicuously thao by taking (be initiative 
in thi» talk. 
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HOW THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CAN FOSTER THE 
AMERICAN IDEAL OP PATRIOTISM 

By Sara H. Pathey, Teacher of English. Seward Park 
School, New York City. 

"The greatest proof that the world is making prog- 
ress," said Miss Sara H. Pahey of New York City in 
addressing one of the grteat meetings of the N. E. A. 
In the city Auditorium, Portland, Ore., last July. 
*'is that 141 years ago the Declaration ot Indepen- 
dence was uttered to an unresponsive world. Today, 
it is the creed of two-thirds of the people of the 
earth." 

From that Declaration, we get the slogan for our 
entrance into the present war. "To make liberty 
and self government safe for mankind." Teach pu- 
pils that their destiny as Americans is onward and up- 
ward rfealizlng this ideal for every one of God's chil- 
dren. So train them that they will be determined 
to hold their country true to her democratic ideals, 
and that they will have faith in her power to realise 
her ideals." 

In our country the public school should stand alone 
in its ability to discriminate and reflect the American 
peoples* conception of dlti^enship and patriotism. 
Such patriotism is of the character that prompts a 
citizen to serve his country in whatever way she 
needs Mm most. It is patriotism for daily living as 
a member of a society whose basic principle is that 
government rests on the consent of the governed. 
Because of this ideal, America is today committed to 
the most serious war the world has ever known. 
Long and anxiously had we hoped and prayed and 
trusted that our land would not be drawn into that 
seething vortex which has well nigh engulfed all of 
Europe, but our country found at last that it was 
impossible to keep out. She found that tacit ap- 
proval of a great principle counts for but little. She 
found that the world is slow to respect men imtil 
they strip and fight for a principle. 

While we were dreaming of arbitration methods, 
educational systems in Europe were stimulating ad- 
oration of the past historic hatred, and unwholesome 
fear of their sister nations. We sjiould have spent 
of the billions we are now ready to use in sending 
representatives of our ideals across the seas. 

We know that we can never 'onjoy place and stabil- 
ity in government until dVimocracy establishes nation- 
alism in a larger sense than is at present understood. 
There must be a moral and spiritual character be- 
hind those terms and thi?re must be high purpose 
in the masses of the people before the democratic 
ideal of patriotism can be fully realized." 

While central Europe by its militaristic govern- 
ment has been crushing out individual liberty and 
power, while it has been boasting of its cfficioncy, we, 
on the other hand, have been too insistent in our 
claims for individual liberty without its duties and 
responsibilities. 

Pupils must be taught that democracy does not 



mean that the majority necessarily is right. The 
voice of the people is not always ttta voice of God. 
But democracy does mean that decision and respon- 
sibility are put on the same shoulders. If war must 
be declared it ought to be done by those, who, when 
war comes have to go out and be shot. The school 
should teach that any society that go^ams itself is 
superior even if some autocracies may seem to be 
more efficient. 

Many of the foreign born misunderstand the spirit 
of our insititutions. Their ideals must be transformed. 
The public school must do this work through th^r 
children . 

Many large schools and school systems fail to be 
democratic in their relations to the teachers, the 
pupils, and thta pubHc generally. Since we are flgbt- 
ing for a world in which the man is held more pre- 
cious than the machine, the system or the state, then 
it is most important t^hat the school recognise that 
democratic principles are essential to its own organ- 
ization . 

Then too, the new education depends too much on 
voluntary interest. Some of our methods make 
children flabby of mind, weak of will, superficial in 
character and inaccurate in scholarship. Children 
should be led to appreciate the meaning of a thor- 
oughbred. To quote from a bit of advice in a re- 
cent novel, "You must go on until you can go no 
further. You reacjh the limit of human endurance 
and then you hold on another minute and that's the 
minute that counts." 



RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AS A MEANS OP NA- 
TIONAL PREPAREDNESS 
Charles E. Rugh. School of Education, University otf 
California 

This world war has repeatedly brought forth the 
^exclamation that religion has failed. The facts are 
all things— science and art. industry and commerce, 
government and diplomacy, education and religion 
have failed to prevent this worst of wars. For three 
years, and up to this very hour, everything has 
failed to stop the worst waste, and the greatest hu- 
man butchery in history. 

Why has religion been singled out as the greatest, 
but worst of failures? Because it had been bielieved 
and hoped by many of the world's wisest and best men 
and women that religion fhad evolved enough in 
power and effectiveness to prevent civilized natione 
from going to war. That hope has failed, but out of 
the failure emerges a clear and well-defined issue 
between war and religion. Time was when human 
slavery was defended and promoted In the name and 
in the interests of religion. There have been religious 
wars and wars in the interests of religion, but that 
time is gone. War looms up as t^e worst of evils, 
because it multiplies all other forms of evil. War 
multiplies all kinds of suffering and thrusts its aw- 
ful consequences upon the innocent and helpless as 
well as the guilty for generations to come. Religion 
has evolved as a way of preventing and alleYlatln^ 
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sin and suffering. Religion and war are henceforth 
and forever incompatible. 

Three world problems face men and nations here 
and now. First, this human butchery and terrible 
destruction must be stopped. The men, women and 
QMIdren left must be fed, clothed, skeltered and ed- 
ucated. Third, these two problems must be solved 
and the govjrnments of the world reconstructed by 
such means, by such methods and in such a spirit 
as will make impossible the repetition of such a 
world crisis in the near future. 



WHAT SHOULD BE THE OUTCOME OF PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

By C. R. Frazier, Superintendent, EJverett, Wash. 

General health depends not upon great muscular 
development. Our long lived liaople are not our pug- 
ilists or our football stars or our crack rowers. These 
get an excess of muscular development and heart 
strain. 

It is important then that we should have in mind 
the high development of the heart stopping thiis side 
of overstrain. 

Quite as important is lung development. The 
heart and lungs are the most vital of the organs, but 
as a contribution to general health the regular and 
healthy working of thje stomach and organs of ex- 
ci'^tion are almost as important. 

Tlie third outcome I shall name is good position 
and easy, dignified carriage. Watch people walk! 
By watching them you can detect the trained from 
the untrained, the cultured from the unschooled. 

And next I want to claim gracefulness and agility 
as an important outcome. 

Certain mental qualities should come as an indirect 
result of physical education. These Include the 
ability to cooperate, qualities of leadersdilp, and will- 
ingness to practice good posture, good hygiene and 
good, clean living. 

And last but not least every person should, when 
he leaves the schools, carry with him a love for good 
health giving gami36 and stunts. He should have 
chosen his games, tennis, swimming, hiking, rowing, 
golf maybe, and should be sufficiently addicted to 
one or more of them to insure his taking it through 
life with him. Can you Imagine a better life insur- 
ance policy? And he should U> led to see that he 
can form a life partnership wltjh some games and 
some stunts while with others like foot ball and pole 
vaulting, he can not. 



MY WORLD 
By Mrs. B. M. Burnton 
All this great world was made for me; 
And I'm as happy as can be; 
But, maybe, I had better own. 
It WSU9 not made for me alone; 
'Twas made for YOU AND me. 



zoo FOLKS 
Anna Scott Kknxedy 
We've bien to see the folks up at the zoo! 
Now, what do you suppose we saw there? 
Why I the cutest, Ifttle, black plush babies. 
With Iheir funny, big, wobbly mamma bear. 

Then we saw a whopper mamma lion! 
Oh, my! she was so dreadful big and high! 
If she would stand up straight on her tip-toes, 
I 'spect her nose would almost touch the sky! 

She had the softest, cunning, yellow cubs. 
All playing close around her on the floor; 
She'd watch us all the time that we stood there, 
Just like a guard beside the strong, iron door. 

Her babies rolled over one another, 
And bye and bye they got so really rough, 
Their mother walked up to them right quickly. 
And gave each one a dreadful hard old cuff. 

There was a mamma monkey, oh. so old! 
She held her tiny baby very tight; 
She'd climb up high and run away, so fast, 
And hide her little baby out of sight. 

The baby monkey acted awful bad — 

I wouldn't mind a word it's mamma said — 

She had to shake him hard, and then spank him, 

And make him lie awhile in his straw bed. 

And then she picked him up and hugged him tight. 
We fed him choc'late candy, good and sweet; 
And then he climbed a ladder made of rope. 
And hung a long time swinging by his fest. 

Then mamma saw some ribbon by the door — 
A little piece of blue and one of red — 
She picked it up and looked at it so queer, 
Then put it on the little monkey's head. 

Then everybody laughed and laughed so loud! 
It made the monkey run when they did that; 
But, after 'while, she found a lettuce leaf. 
And tried to make the little one a hat. 



Then we saw such a funny, hump-back cow! 
She shaked her wooly head so hard at me — 
She might, you know, hav« hooked me with 
horns, 

So I ran fast and climbed up in a tree. 

But when hlar baby came up by me close — 
I'm not afraid of any moo-cow's calf — 
He was so cute, and ran and jumped so hish, 
I fell down, 'cause I couldn't help but laugh. 

A man came by with supper for them all — 
It made us fellers feel hungry, too. 
My mother said 'twas time for us to leave 
I want to go again, real soon, don't 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
KINDERGARTNERS 




September. 

DISCIPLINE. 

One of the difficulties which the young kindergart- 
ner encounters in September is, what we may call 
in the military language of today, "raw recruits." 

Have you thought how very difficult it must be for 
our brothers who have enlisted or who have been 
drafted to meet the first drill lessons of the army? 
"The awkward squad" is the title often given them. 
Muscles must be brought to bend to the will of the 
officer in command. This is because soldiers must be 
trained for concerted action. 

However, there has been some modification of 
military tactics, I am told, since the days of "The 
Light Brigade," and some individuality has been 
recognized as a valued asset ev*3n in the soldier. 

In schools and kindergartens are not many teach- 
ers following too much in their discipline, the older 
type of military drill? If we did not in our large 
cities have such large numbers of children as we do, 
we would urge almost entire abandonment of so- 
called military discipline. In smaller private and in 
many rural schools there is no need for it at all. 

What we need to remember is that military uni- 
formity is not useful at all in the ordinary walks 
and duties of life. 

When such discipline is imposed upon young child- 
ren from five years of age upwards to ten, fifteen or 
more years it tends to stultify individuality. While 
it may develop passive obedience, it is obedience of 
a primitive type and leads in the end to a possible 
"world war." It is proverbial in our American 
schools that German children are more passively 
obedient and respectful as a rule than others. Some 
one has said of German children, "They drink in 
obedience to authority with their mother's milk." 
Let us beware of worshiping passive obedience blind- 
ly. It develops "the boss" in this country. There 
could be no "boss" if there were no bKnd followers. 

Let us join kindergartners and primary teachers 
who are cultivating a new ideal in discipline, even 
tho we may often encounter criticism from those 
who are set over us. While holding on firmly to our 
own ideal of less restricted order in school life, and 
to a more natural, home-like, sociable atmosphere, 
we must still be willing to "learn from our friends, 
the enemy." 

They have had "a long day" in the schools, and our 
ideals are comparatively new. Froebel teaches that 
the "past, present and future" must be respected in 
their continuity. 

This means that we must keep on learning from 
the past while working towards the future. 

This brings us face to face with our first prac- 



tical problem, namely, "What shall we aim for the 
first day, week and month in kindergarten as far as 
discipline is concerned?" Our answer must depend 
in part upon the size of our class, the size and loca- 
tion of our room, upon our equipment and upon oar 
own personality. I find it difficult to be specific 
with so many modifying circumstances. 

If you are favored with a large room, somewhat 
isolated from the older classes, it is one problem. 
If you have only four or five little ones in a private 
house, it is so different. 

And yet in these two very diverse cases, as in all 
others, you must have an ideal to work towards. 

This ideal may be summed up in one word, "help- 
fulness" to each other. If it will "help" to be very 
quiet, we will try! 

Inhibition, that is holding in, learning self-con- 
trol is the inspiring thought to us. Let the children 
see that you are pleased that they can keep quiet 
when you raise your hand, or touch a note on the 
piano, or if in the play ground, you blow a low 
whistle, or raise a white flag. 

Children rather enjoy quiet signals, instead of re- 
peated strokes on a bell, or loud commands. These 
save the teacher's voice too. Dr. Montessori's little 
exercise in "Silence" may help in fixing a standard, 
altho I have found that too extreme efforts at si- 
lence are apt to bring about reactions. 

Never shout your directions. Rather whisper 
them. Then the children see they must be quiet or 
they will not hear. 

Usually there are only one or two children so 
young or so immature that they do not respond. 
Treat them differently from the rest. 

If the room is large, let them keep on frisking: 
about. You may even use their actions as a "help," 
sajring to the others, "I am so glad you are old 
enough to understand. Never mind these little ones. 
They will imitate us soon if we do right." Or it may 
be wise to hold one child on your lap, or have him sit 
near you, while you place a firm arm about him 
while you tell a story. 

If a child is timid and begins to cry, be sure to 
have a little toy or some object for him to hold. 
It gives a feeling of security to "hold on" to some- 
thing. 

It is often "helpful" to let one of the older child- 
ren entertain a troublesome child. Some little girls 
are very motherly and can help quiet a child where 
any adult frightens him. 

Now some one may ask, how do you get the child- 
ren quiet before they know of any signal? 

In large kindergartens meet them at the door, if 
convenient, shake hands, speak a cheerful word, and 
say "I have a little chair for you. There it is. Sit 
down and look around the room at my pictures. By 
and by we will talk about them." 

Or if conditions are more favorable say, "You will 
find some toys in the comer. Will you play quietly 
until you hear the piano?" 

It is a good rule to take advantage of the quiet 
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feeling that usually comes over a child who goes into 
a strange place. Turn it to good account the first 
day. It is a natural quiet that some excitable kin- 
dergartners misjudge, thinking they must rouse the 
children out of it at once. Rather make it the time 
to start your "ideal" working. "There are so many 
of us. It is nice to be quiet so that you can listen to 
my story." Praise freely. Have the story ready 
for it is the story that "helps" us most in training 
the little one's attention. Be sure it is one they can 
follow. 

Have a doll and sing it to sleep. Lay it down care- 
fully and with an uplifted hand and soft voice say, 
"Hush, sh — baby is sleeping." Sing a lullaby. 
These may be called the ready teacher's ammunition. 
She is aiming to lead not to drive. She is aiming to 
train the children to love order because it helps, not 
to hate it because she scolds. 

Good discipline is an art acquired more readily by 
some than others. Often those who make the best 
teachers have trying days at first. 

Teachers who only care for immediate results and 
begin with fear and punishment, and many set rules, 
are not training thoughtful American citizens nor 
self-governing human beings. 

It is a big problem but let us take courage. Those 
of us who read Paul's letters may find a watchword 
in 2. Timothy, 2:24. Remember too that good old 
proverb "An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure." 

FIRST WEEK 
STORIES AND CONVERSATIONS 

Sept. 4. Getting acquainted. What is your name ? 
Teacher's name? Your father's name? Your 
mother's? Your sister's? Show flowers. Ask the 
colors. Notice a few pretty colors on children. Show 
box of balls or one ball. Ask what we can do with 
a ball. 

If there are no balls, substitute any toy as a doll or 
a wagon and ask a few- questions, as who has a ball 
at home? How big is it? What is it made of? 
What do you do with it? What is mine made of? 
Who can throw it? Who can catch it? A story 
about a ball that was lost; where it was found, etc. 
who can hide our ball? Who will try to find it? 

Sept. 5. Show a picture of children playing ball or 
any other of interest, as of a Mother Goose Rhyme. 
Get children to talk about it. Repeat the rhynie. 

Sept. 6. Story. The little boy who was always 
early and clean. 

Sept. 7. A finger play. See Poulssen's or a song 
about water. Finger plays. 

SECOND WEEK 

Sept. 10. Talking over experiences of Saturday 
and Sunday. 

Sept. 11. Story. Mary's visit to a park or the sea- 
shore or the city. Try to get children to tell where 
they have visited. Show pictures. 

Sept. 12. Review last week's finger play. 



Sept. 13. Flowers now in the garden or the woods. 
Colors. 

Sept. 14. Fruits. Colors. Where they grow. 
THIRD WEEK 

Sept. 15. Home experiences. How did you help? 
What did you play ? Where did you go ? 

Sept. 18. Story. Goldilocks. 

Sept. 19. Story repeated. 

Sept. 20. Animals on the farm. Picture book of 
animals. Sounds. 

Sept. 21. More about what animals can do to help. 
Our pets. Sounds animals make. 
FOURTH WEEK 

Sept. 24. Home experiences. What is in your kit- 
chen ? Your parlor ? What is in your bam ? Your 
cellar? 

Sept. 25. New song. Down in the dear old or- 
chard. 

Sept. 26. Falling leaves. Colors. Play we are 
trees. Use balls for apples or leaves. 

Sept. 27. The squirrel. Nut trees. 

Sept. 28. Birds going away. Why? Song about 
a nest or bird. Finger play of the bird's nest. 

September will fly away before you come back.' 
See if you can find out what month is coming. 
REMARKS 

These stories and conversations will suggest sub- 
jects for the drawing day by day. Let the children 
who can tell a story in their drawing do so. Draw 
little sketches on the blackboard crudely and thus 
arouse the child to imagine little scenes, as trees 
with ladders to get apples. A basket or barrel to 
hold apples. A train to carry them to town. 

Outline apples or balls and let younger children 
color them in mass. Afterwards let them cut them 
out. This will help to keep the two groups bal- 
anced as to time, for children can build longer than 
they can draw to advantage. 

If children finish drawing before the building is 
over, send them to the sand table if there is one, or 
let them draw on the blackboard or look at pictures. 
There should always be a pile of mounted pictures 
or animal picture books at hand. There should be 
city pictures also for rural schools. Draw the bam, 
a wagon, a wheel, a ladder, a cup, a bowl, a chair, a 
bed, etc. Children must learn to draw these objects 
o>:e at a time. (See the admirable talks on drawing 
given at Boston last May before I. K. U. and report- 
ed for this magazine. Note what is called "A gra- 
phic vocabulary.") 

BUILDING 

If there are large blocks, let the children build 
freely on the floor. Cultivate language by letting 
them tell what they have made. This suggestion al- 
so applies to drawing. Never forget that the child's 
vocabulary and power to express thoughts must grow 
froni day to day. Encourage hiny^ look right at 
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you when he speaks to you. This is humanizing. 
At first be satisfied to have him tell what he has 
drawn or built. Later induce him to add a simple 
description. 

Have simple toy objects as dishes, dolls and tools 
to put with the blocks to give life to the building. A 
few cheap toy animals are also needed. 

A child who does not know what to build will be 
ready to build a stable for a horse, or a fence to keep 
the cows in the pasture. 

A boat may suggest a bridge or a dock. In early 
work in building, these objects help very much to 
vivify. Later the children can build by direction. 
Begin with suggestion auu initiation. 
OCCUPATIONS 

I consider that drawing and building with perhaps 
a little cutting and chain-making will be sufficient 
hand work for the first month. If sand and clay are 
furnished, use them in small groups changing these 
groups from day to day. Possibly a few children 
may take their blocks to the sand table and build 
there. However, the younger ones will at first en- 
joy piling, sifting and digging, filling pails as if at 
the seashore. This mere handling of an unusual ma- 
terial is educating to the sense of touch and is in no 
sense wasted time. 

Keep to dry sand this month. Later it may be 
moistened. 

If clay is used let the children do as they please at 

first. Note what they do and only make suggestions 

when they work aimlessly. Then show how to make 

marbles, balls, pies, wheels, dishes, a nest, a bird, and 

an egg. 

GAMES 

The fully developed game will hardly be reached 
during the first month. It must be built up of ele- 
mentary movements. Children love to imitate ani- 
mals, tools, workmen. Play at first without music. 
Dramatize the stories simply and let them grow into 
games. 

The ball games are good for beginners. Rolling, 
bouncing, hiding. Consult any good kindergarten 
book of songs to accompany games and also to sug- 
gest games. For example: If you teach "Down in 
the dear old orchard," build up a game gradually. 
1. Children are all the trees in the orchard. 2. A 
few children may be chosen to run anound among the 
trees to play pick up the apples. They may even 
shake a tree to bring apples down. 3. Another day, 
ask what we shall do with the apples. Imagine a 
barrel or make a barrel by using four or five children 
in a small ring. They may stand close and twine 
arms around each other. Where shall we take the 
barrel? To the train! How shall we make a train? 
Four or five children or all remaining make a long 
line l>lacing hands upon each other's shoulders. An 
enghsecr and conductor are chosen, the barrel is put 



aboard and the train starts for the city. This game 
could be the chief one for this month. Accept 
children's suggestions as far as possible. 

Another game with trees may be similar but a 
squirrel be introduced to run in and out, the trees 
being chestnut trees or hickory. Games of the squir- 
rel are much enjoyed and can be found in good col- 
lections. The children never tire of the old one: 

"The squirrel loves a pleasant place 
To catch him you must run a race. 
Hold out your hands and let us see 
Which of the two will quicker be. 
Tra, la, la, la, etc." 



He Tackled the Thing that Couldn't be Done 
—and He Did It 

The following verses were read by MIfs Nellie E. 
Brown, supervisor of the public school kindergartens 
of Bangor, Maine, at the I. K. U. in Boston. They en- 
couraged her to accomplish the passage of the State law 
requiring the establishment of kindergartens under cer- 
tain conditions. The reading In connection with Miss 
Brown's report brought her enthusiastic applause: 

Somebody said that it eouldn't be done, 

But he with a chuckle replied 
That maybe it couldn't, but he would be one 

Who wouldn't eay so till he'd tried. 
So he buckled right in, with the trace of a grin 

On his face — ^if he worried, he hid it; 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That couldn't be done^and he did it. 

Somebody scoffed, **0h, you'll never do that— 

At least no one has ever done it." 
But he took otf his coat, and he took off his hat, 

And the first thing we knew he'd begun it. 
With a lift of his chin and a bit of a grin. 

Without any doubting or quidit, 
He started to sing, as he tackled the thing 

That couldn't be done— and he did it. 

There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done. 

There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you, one by one; 

The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in, with a bit of a grin; 

Then take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 

That cannot be done—and you'll do it. 



GOLDEN HOURS 

By Alice M. Innes 

The day-time hours 
Are tinged with gold. 
The night-time hours 
Refl!ections hold. 

Work in the light; 
Rest In the dark, 
Then you'll be up 
To greet the lark. 
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Plans of Work for September 

Jenny B. Merrill, Ph. D. 

The Kindergarten Magazine is deeply interested 
in rural schools where earnest teachers are strug- 
gling to give the youngest children some benefit of 
kindergarten methods. 

The rural teacher may have other grades besides 
the kindergarten. She must, sometimes, in games, 
rhythms, songs and perhaps even stories unite kin- 
dergarten and primary grades. The "spirit" of the 
kindergarten is more important than the "letter." 

Very few young teachers fully realize the import- 
ance of getting a true "point of contact" with the 
child's, former experiences. 

There must not be a break between home and 
school experiences. 

A lady who had taught in German elementary 
schools told me recently that there was no connection 
attempted between home and school life in Germany. 
On the contrary, many of us in America are ear- 
nestly striving year after year to solve our. problems 
by making closer and closer connections with the 
home. 

Have you ever made a list of the common, familiar 
objects and animals that Froebel uses as educational 
starting points? You will enjoy doing it. You can 
use them also in kindergarten, and in school. The 
clock, the window, the piano, the gate, the wheel, 
the nest, the bridge, the wind, the moon and stars, 
the most familiar workmen and their tools. These 
every day experiences with common things need 
further organization in school. A few questions will 
show how superficial the child's ideas of even famil- 
iar occurrences may be. 

Use them as starting points for stories and songs; 
let their movements suggest games and rhythms. 
Try to reproduce them in building with blocks, in 
outlining with sticks, in drawing. Do this and you 
have a kindergarten. 

Now what may we do in September? Let us come 
to the point starting with Sept. 4, but remember other 
similar work may be preferable for your environ- 
ment. We can only hope to write a possible pro- 
gram, not a fixed one in any sense. The order of 
exercises for the day may be as follows or it may 
have to be modified: 

Day's Order 

1. Preparation of room for the day, children who 
come early helping in any way possible, as placing 
chairs, unlocking closets, (how they love to handle a 
key) dusting, watering plants. Younger ones play 
with balls, dolls and other toys, an older child help- 
ing. 

2. Call to circle with quiet music, children respond- 
ing quickly until all are seated. 

3. Greetings by cheerful word and finally singing 



a "Good Morning Song." See any Kg. Collection as 
Song Stories by Patty S. Hill. 

4. Notice the weather by suggesting looking out 
of the window. Speak of the sun, the clouds, rain, 
snow, heat, or cold as the case may be. As soon as 
convenient teach a weather song as, "Good morning 
to you glorious sun," or, "Over there the sun gets 
up" or, "Good morning. Merry Sunshine" or, "Pitter 
patter," etc. 

5. Tell a story or if necessary talk of coming ear- 
ly, of clean hands, etc. Even such suggestions may 
be impressed by a story improvised for the occasion. 
This story may be of a little girl who came so early 
that she helped the teacher, (of course enlarging 
with details). It may be of Johnny who remembered 
to wash his hands. It is better to present thoughts 
in the positive rather than the negative, altho con- 
trasts are also valuable, as Johnny remembered but 
Tom forgot. 

6. Rhsrthms follow. Play wash hands together 
singing "This is the way we wash our hands." Child- 
ren stand. Play walk to kindergarten by walking 
around the circle. A few may be sent, then others. 
From day to day add movements, as running to 
school or skipping, etc. Exercises of a simple kind as 
clapping, standing on tiptoe, bending knees, raising 
hands high over head, swinging arms, etc. Remem- 
ber all parts of the body need exercise. 

7. Finding seats at table for hand work. If possi- 
ble have two groups, a. Draw a house, a fence, etc. 
b. Build houses, etc. 

8. Recess and free play out of doors if possible. 

9. Games in a ring. Begin with imitative motions. 
Show with hands and arms the motion of a wheel, a 
swing, a hammer. See if any circle game is known. 
If not let one child walk from one child to another 
shaking hands. If no one is willing, teacher does it. 
All play "rocking baby," holding arms as if baby or 
dolly were there. Teacher sings a lullaby. Teach 
any simple game as hiding the ball, or rolling it into 
a circle drawn on the floor. 

10. Table work. (Reverse groups.) a. Build, b. 
Draw. 

11. Repeat a few ring games or teach a finger 
game if there is time before saying "Good-by." 



Americans are living In the greatest country the 
world has ever known. It is now in direst need. 
Every teacher should be a patriot, doing all she can 
to encourage a loyal and patriotic sentiment in her 
neighborhood as well as to encourage saving and the 
production of food stuffs and general conformity to 
the requests and suggestions of the governmlent. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature; self- 
sacrifice the highest rule of grace. — Vauvenargues. 
Sheridan. 



Let us be silent that we may hear the whispers of 
God. — Emerson. ^^ ^ . j 
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LETTER FROM MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE 
(Continued from June No. Kg. Mag.) 

That was a remarkably strong and virile letter 
sent by Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte to the Directors' 
conference of I. K. U. by the hand of Miss Anna E. 
Harvey. We hope all our readers noted it on p. 250 
of the June magazine. 

If Germany had known her kindergarten prophets 
she would not have driven them out in the early 
kindergarten days. She had no use for their theory 
of development but preferred the "iron hand." 

A German lady now teaching in Boston but who 
once taught in a German elementary school, illustra- 
ted to a company of interested listeners recently how 
she was trained in the German training school she 
attended to deport herself towards children. It was 
with great rigidity and never a smile. She said in 
answer to the question of mothers' meetings with 
teachers, "O, never! No one ever thinks of connect- 
ing the thought of home and mother with school life." 
(How is it that those who have praised German ed- 
ucational methods have not made these facts known 
before?) It is "crude primitive control that com- 
mands instant obedience to its behests" that is con- 
sidered the only real authority in German schools 
and in too many others. An eminent writer says of 
this sort of control, "It originated in the fascination 
of display of power. As man evolves he learns to 
depend less upon implied force and fear and more 
upon that personality that wins acquiescence be- 
cause of the confidence which it inspires as well as 
from the reasonableness of its demands. This is a 
higher kind of power." 

Mrs. Kraus continues her thoughts in the letter 
as follows: 

"May strength, courage and enlightenment be 
given to all loyal and true workers devoted to the 
evolutionary thought of Froebel's educational meth- 
ods. 

Dear Anna, you stand in my place, believing as I 
do in development, in the freedom of work and play, 
according to the law, believing in the idea rather 
than the mere word. 

Froebel stated that he gave but the starting point, 
the idea, leaving to his followers the philosophical 
and practical standpoint to interpret and develop as 
does nature. 

Froebel was liberal and progressive and we, as 
his followers, have to be so likewise. This does not 
mean arbitrariness or disconnected work. 



Loyalty to Froebel is entirely co-incident with 
progress for his methods can be wonderfully ex- 
panded in the hands of a person who has taken hold 
of his spirit and basic principles. 

His entire idea is to awaken and assist the inborn 
Grodlike germ or spark, developing to self -activity. 

I have written the above and send it with my 
loving greetings and good wishes to all of the sister- 
hood for a successful and helpful meeting. I wish 
that I could have been with you where I might have 
given a better expression of all I want to say. 
Affectionately, 

Maria Kraua-Boelte. 

REPORT ON THE DAILY VACATION 
BIBLE SCHOOLS 

On Wednesday evening Dr. Merrill was invited 
by the Executive Committee to explain briefly the 
work being done by the Daily Vacation Bibie 
Schools with which she is now connected as super- 
visor of their kindergartens, and also of Bible study. 

Dr. Merrill stated that the aim of these Bibie 
schools as set forth by Dr. Robert G. Boville, their 
founder, is to take idle children off the streets of our 
large cities during vacation days for a few hours» 
giving them in addition to devotional exercises and 
a Bible story every day, some interesting music and 
also hand work. For the little ones a kindergartner 
is secured if possible. Special drills in music are 
given. Outings and excursions are sometimes en- 
joyed in the afternoon but the morning hours from 
9:30 to 11:30 follow a definite program which is 
given in the manuals published by the International 
Association. This association has now a "Manual of 
Hymns and Songs," a "Manual of Handwork," and 
a "Manual of Graded Bible Courses and Habit and 
Health Talks." It holds conferences with its teach- 
ers. 

The Daily Vacation Bible School has extended 
into twenty-five states and into Canada. In 1916 it 
organized nearly 400 vacation schools. Japan and 
(3hina are asking for its help so that this year it has 
advanced from a National to an International Asso- 
ciation and seeks affiliation with the I. K. U. 

It depends largely upon kindergartners and young 
college men and women to carry on its work. It 
loves to think of its work as a "College and Church 
Ministry to City Children." It hopes that in thirty 
Bible lessons and stories it may not only supplement 
Sunday school work, but carry the Bible to many 
thousand children who go to no church or religious 
school. 

It endeavors to be non-sectarian and welcomes all 
who will come. 

This year it feels even greater responsibility than 
hitherto for the excitement of the streets has in- 
creased and the children feel the atmosphere. 

Dr. Merrill urged kindergartrfeFs^ interest Uieir 
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churches in this work and invited them to co-operate 
with the International Association by writing to the 
director, Dr. R. G. Boville, at 90 Bible House, N. Y. C. 

Mr. Russell Colgate, of the Ck>lgate firm, is pres- 
ident of the association. 

Liater in the week Dr. Merrill spoke upon invita- 
tion of Miss Wheelock to her training class on these 
summer schools, inviting them to apply for positions 
as assistants in them, even while yet students, for 
the practice work will help them while they help the 
cause. 



BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL SUPPER FOR 
ALL VISITINQ KINDERGARTNERS 

This interesting program shows how well kinder- 
gartners were entertained as they sat at small ta- 
bles around the great gymnasium hall at supper. 

PROGRAM OF MUSIC 

Piano, Mary V. Sullivan 

Dancing by Kindergarten Children. 
The Chaffee Orchestra 

Selections from "Miss Springtime" Kalman 

Songs Nevin 

Vieille 

Chanson 

Au Printemps 

Pastorale 

Au Soir 

Serenade Widor 

Piano, for four hands 

Lillian Hunter and Mrs. H. F. Mork 
Two Symphonic Pieces .... Grieg 



SPECIAL PROGRAM 

6:40 

Mabel V. Mulrey 

Boston Normal School March Mabel V. Mulrey 
Songs 

a. The Birthday Woodman 

b. From the Land of the Sky Blue 

Water Cadman 

c. Flower Rain Loud 

Mr. Paul Mueller, Jr., Accompanist 

Kindergarten Games — Played by students of the 
Susan E. Blow School 

Flower Basket 

Wheelwright 

Garden Gate 

Knights 
Kindergarten Glee Club 

Little Dutch Lullaby . . Patty Stair 
Dorothy Fairbanks 
Songs 

Dream o'Day Jill Edward German 

Where BloBBoms Grow . , , San Soud 



Exhibits at the L K. U. 

Miss Caroline D. Abom, Supervisor of Boston's 
Public Kindergartens, wisely decided to have indiv- 
idual exhibits in the kindergarten room or rooms 
adjoining. Such exhibits are more satisfactory than 
composite exhibits as one feels the atmosphere of the 
kindergarten, sees the children who made the work, 
and can inquire intelligently of the kindergartners 
under whose guidance it was produced. 

In this way the writer enjoyed the exhibit of Miss 
Shute's Training class in the Boston Normal School, 
and later the exhibit of the Model School kindergar- 
ten. Both were excellent. 

A special exhibit which is explained in the follow- 
ing circular was sent on from New York. No other 
cities were represented. 

In this special exhibit several living animals ap- 
peared with special directions for their care. Several 
booklets by Miss Laura Garrett, who has made a 
careful study of teaching sex to children by breeding 
small animals in the primary grade, were exhibited. 

Some of the superstitions about animals held by 
children of foreign parentage, as told by Miss Gar- 
rett, are astounding and forcibly indicate the value 
of the intelligent guidance which she is giving now 
in several of our public schools. 

The . suggestions do not belong to the kinder- 
garten age but in these days when primary teachers 
are working in harmony with us, or striving to do 
so, it is desirable to know their difficulties as well 
as our own in nature study. 

How early it is wise to reveal the mystery of sex 
to the child is a problem to be settled in individual 
cases but should not be shirked. 

One very simple and practical suggestion given by 
Miss Garrett as a "stepping stone" as it were, is the 
use of animal pictures in pairs, and in showing "fam- 
ilies of animals" as we so often do in the kindergar- 
ten. She advises that "father" and "mother" both 
appear whenever possible. 

Carrying this suggestion into human life, many 
kindergartners are preferring Millet's "First Steps" 
as a typical kindergarten picture for permanent 
place on the walls rather than a Madonna. 

EXPLANATORY CIRCULAR 

The object of this exhibit is to show a variety 
of school materials which are adapted to free use by 
children at the promptings of their own creative im- 
pulses. While we recognize that all materials may 
lend themselves to directed work, we hope this idea 
will not attach itself to this particular exhibit. The 
material drawn from various schools was chosen to 
meet the needs of children — four, five, and six years 
old. We do not assume that these materials cover 
the whole field. Books and pictures, for instance, 
have been entirely omitted. This is not because 
these things are deemed irrelevant but because in 
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this matter the group of experimenters responsible 
for selecting this material have not yet arrived at a 
ijoint where they feel competent to speak. 

We also intend to suggest the kind of materials 
to be used with young children rather than to set 
forth any as the ideal or as having any exclusive 
right to the field. Indeed, the chief hope of this ex- 
hibit is that a collection of thi* kind may suggest to 
teachers and parents the rich possibilities of every 
environment, and stimulate them to gather their own 
material from their own environment for their own 
children. 

It is important to keep in mind that at six years 
old children are just beginning to do things co-oper- 
atively. The impulse to play together is not strong 
enough at this age to overcome the stronger im- 
pulse to carry out individual play schemes unless the 
children are dominated by the teacher. The play- 
things exhibited here should serve for both individ- 
ual play and the beginnings of co-operative play. 

The out-of-door playthings are chosen both to en- 
courage constructive play and to give exercise. We 
have also made an effort to show how small space 
may be utilized to give the maximum of exercise and 
constructive play without an expensive equipment. 
We wish to make acknowledgments to many who 
have contributed to the exhibit — Teachers' College, 
the University of Pittsburgh, the Ethical Culture 
School, the Play School, the Natural History Mus- 
eum, and the Bronx Zoological Gardens have all co- 
operated with us, and various business houses have 
kindly loaned us materials as we have needed them. 
Committee on Toys and School Equipment, 
Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



REPORTS OF DELEGATES AND OF COMMIT- 
TEES 

The march and display of banners from the var- 
ious States is a pleasing feature of Delegates' Day. 

Miss Alma L. Binzel presided. The reports of 
work are necessarily condensed, but it is neverthe- 
less inspiring to feel this personal touch with so 
many representatives, especially as many of the 
younger members of I. K. U. make these reports. 

The reports of committees will be given in the An- 
nual report. 

Miss Clara Wheeler reported as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Correspondence and Miss An- 
nie Larrs on Foreign Relations. Both chairmen re- 
ported difficulties in reaching our foreign delegates 
this year but there was encouraging word from 
Japan. 

The lantern slides exhibited on Friday by Fuzi Tak- 
omari gave a pleasant insight into our good workers 
there as well as a closer knowledge of the country. 

The Committee of Nineteen was continued and re- 



quested to take up the subject of the kindergartnery' 
responsibilities to the country in these trying days pf 
war. 

A sub-committee prepared a comprehensive repcnft 
for such short notice which was read by Miss Liarrs 
on Friday. Our duty to take care of the children 
was its chief burden, profiting by the unfortunate 
experience of England where juvenile sickness and 
delinquencies have increased because of the with- 
drawal of parental care, fathers in the trenches, and 
mothers in the factories. The duty of kindergart- 
ners in homes, so strenuously urged on Monday ev- 
ening and reported by us in the June number of this 
magazine, is the urgent need. 

A report by Miss Winchester, from the Commit- 
tee which works in touch with our Bureau of Educa- 
tion in Washington, D. C, was mainly a hopeful 
explanation of the difficulties that have been met in 
this united work. A speedy and happy solution is 
anticipated by many. 



High 



Music— A Required Subject in the 
School and Patriotic Music in 
AH the Grades 

By Herman E. Owen 

Director of Music in the Public Schools of 
San Jose, California. 

No subject has greater cultural value than music. 
It is desirable in this materialistic age, when all too 
many subjects are judged by their money value, to hold 
fast to some of the subjects which contribute to culture. 
The teacher of music will be able to hold to higher stand- 
ards when music becomes a required subject, and is not 
looked upon as a diversion. The adult's choice of en- 
tertainment depends upon the ideals formed in school 
days, hence it is important that his musical ideals are 
high for music iti one of the greatest factors in entertain - 
ment. If left to their own choice, many students will 
fail to elect music at the time when it will be of most 
value to them. Even a single course in appreciation of 
music will make one a more intelligent listener. All 
will be listeners if not performers. The singing of pa- 
triotic songs is spasmodic in most schools, — an over- 
indulgence on patriotic days, then forgotten for the 
rest of the year. These songs are generally learned in 
a haphazard way, with little attention to the meaning 
of the words. 

A definite place for the study of patriotic songs 
should be given throughout the grades and high school. 
Each pupil should be required to commit to memory 
the melody and at least one or two of the most impor- 
ant verses of our leading national songs. 



Sin may open bright as the morning, it will end 
dark as night. — Talmage. 



Sarcasm is the language of the devil; for which 
reason I have long since as good as renounced it*— 
Carlyle. 
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STORIES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR STORY TELLING 




The Mother and the Story 

By Anna Mae Bradt, Story Teller at the San 
Francisco ESxposition 

The mother who is able to tell a story always finds 
her services in great demand. Her popularity is not 
confined to her own family circle, but spreads like 
wild fire throughout the neighborhood. And other 
children who are not fortunate enough to have Mothr 
era who are interested lo story telling will sit at their 
feet in rapt adoration. 

The strange thing is that more Mothers do not 
make use of t,he story as a means of education, dis- 
cipline, moral training as well as pleasure giving, for 
the story does all of these things for the child — and 
more. Some Mothers do not realize the powerful 
and lasting influence of the story. Others knowing 
tbb benefits to be derived lack confidence in their 
ability as a story teller, thinking that one must have 
special training along this line in order to hold the 
interest of the children. 

It is an admirable thing to give to childHen well- 
chosen, well-told, stories, but the Mother should not 
hesitate because she has never had any experience 
along this line. Sbe should begin at once in order 
that no precious time be lost and through study and 
experience she will soon come to have faith in her 
story as well as in her ability to tell it. 

She must first learn to know and love stories. Then 
she must make a study of them until she is able to 
Judge a story as to its strong points as well as its 
weak ones. The ideal story should be (1) childlike, 
(2) full of action, (3) Incident should be linked with 
incident and should follow each othl^r in a natural 
way, (4) should correspond to age and development 
of child, (5) should end satisfactorily. 

Then too, she must learn to select a story that will 
meet the needs of her Cjhlildren at diffei^nt stages of 
their development. At the ages of three to five they 
are usually interested in Mother Ooose Rhymes and 
simply nonsen^ tales. Ftom six to nine year of age 
the Fairy Tale appeals to them because of their great 
imaginative power. They love to live again the 
fancies of the race which are revealed to us through 
these stories of mysterious people, who appear and dis- 
appear at will. Young children give to all inanimate 
objects the power of speech, so there is to them 
nothing out of the ordinary in a conversation be- 
tween the Frost King and the window pane, or the 
Rabbit and the Jackal. Because of t^heir love for an- 
imals they enjoy stories about them too. 

Wfken they are about ten years of age the myth 
prcnret most interesting and a little later bero tales 



as well as stories of adventure are in great demand. 
During the adolescent period their stories should be 
selected with the t^hought in mind tliat great changes 
are taking pUce in thtese chUdren' which may stUl 
seem to us to be scarcely more than babies. There 
is within them no belief nor even a possibility of a 
belief in faries— hencte their self respect as the grown 
up individual which they believe themselves to be, 
would be outraged at the presentation of fairy tales 
for their pleasure. They are Just awakening to the 
thought that they are individuals, and as such UHey 
long to take part In the affairs of the world — this be- 
ing denied them to a certain extent, they enjoy hear- 
ing of the people who have done something worth 
while. Stories from the lives of great men and wo- 
men not only hold th^r interest and give them 
pleasure, but aid in character building as well. 
Later in this stage of their development they come 
to care for realistic stories and then for tales of ro- 
mance. 

From this brief survey of their demands we find 
that fairy tales form the larger part of the stories 
of childhood. One can hardly make a mistake in 
selecting one of the old fairy tales of Perrault, 
Qrimm, Anderson or Dasant. 

These stories are all of the products of mature 
minds, and ihave been handed down to us through 
many ages. Hence they are richer than if they were 
created in one mtod. Our later day ttAry tales da 
not ring true for the authors did not believe what 
they wrote. The simple hearted writers of early 
times really believed in the existence of tbeee orear 
tures of fancy. 

When the story is decided upon the MotUer must 
then make it her own. Not that she should give the 
words of the author, but that she may have such a 
vivid mental picture ^lat she will be able to im- 
agine the scenes, creating again as she tells the story. 
In this way she is able to produce elear-cut mental 
pictures in the mind of her audience. The degree 
in which these pictures are made clear marks their 
value to the ohUd. 

She first reads the story over and over until she 
is familiar with it. Then she goes over it in her 
own mind until she is able to interlink incident with 
incident, and have eaojh follow in their logical order. 
She must know the story so well that she will not 
change it as she tells it from time to time, for a good 
story should be told many times and she need not 
fear either that her children will tire of it if it is re- 
peated. Better one story carefully selected and well 
told than a dozen chosen from any source, and told 
in a careless fashion. The last requisite for the 
Motber wbo is preparinf bersetf tp t^ stories is ibtX 
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she love her story. Mothers as a rule will do this 
for t^ey more than anyone else, are able to put them- 
selves on the samie plane with their children, and be- 
cause they love and understand them, they will love 
and understand these stories, which came from the 
hearts of people who were so unaffected, imaginative, 
and trusting as to be children tbtemaelves in develop- 
ment. 

After once telling a story and seeing the results, 
no observing Mother will want to deprive her chil- 
dren of this means of mental growth. Through 
countless ages the story has proven one of the best 
means of teaching. It has always been used, but 
at the present time there Is an awakened interest 
among teachers in the public school, Sunday School, 
and among workers on Playgrounds, and in libraries. 

The home is primarily the place for story telling, 
and the Mother the natural story teller, for it is the 
art of the fireside. And the time is speedily com- 
ing when more Motliers, because of their knowledge 
of the benefits to be derived will take up the work. 
]^or ho one who has ever told stories to children, 
liad them sit at their feet, and look up into their faces 
with such looks of trust, admiration, and awe for the 
story teller, mingled with love, and anticipation for 
the story, their little bodies taut with interest — ^no 
such person can doubt the great Influence for good 
to be derived from the well-chosen, well-told story. 



SEA"^ WORK AND DICTATION STORIES, BASED 

ON AESOP'S FABLES AND FAIRY TALES 

By Laura Rbuntree Smith 

. Dif ections for udlng the storiles. 

. . After each story has been told and dramatized, 

provide the children with scissors, paper, colored 

crayons, blocks and clay a^ needed to illustrate it. 

Provide patterns for the animals for the children 
tp trace around, later let tliem draw free-hand. 

Provide real models when possible, and use pic- 
tures freely. 

In connection with the seat work a chart or sand 
table may be used and the children's best efforts 
placed there as the work proceeds from day to day. 

These stories may serve as a basis for many other 
lessons to be worked out in a similar way by the 
teacher and adapted to particular needs of the class. 
. No. 1. The Fox and the Grapes. 

1st day. The Story. 

One day a fox saw some grapes hanging high above 
him. He tried many times to jump and get them 
but failed. By and by, as he could not reach 
them, he went off saying, "They are sour grapes." 

2nd day. Trace around a pattern of a fox. 

3rd day. Draw and color a fox. 

4th day. Model the fox. 

5th day. Trace around a grape leaf pattern, and 
bunch of grapes. 

6th day. Draw or lay sticks for a grape-vine arbor. 

7th day. Draw the grape-vine arbor with the fox 
below. 

8th day. Model or draw a bunch of grapes. 

9th day. Draw a circle with a fox inside. 

10th day. Draw a square with the fox, and the 
grape arbor inside. 



"THE LITTLE SALLIE STORIES" 
By Ella Bruce 

Little Sallie lived on the top floor of a large ten- 
ement house in New York City. 

She had a little baby brother Tommy, whom she 
loved very much. Tommy was two years old, and 
Sally had to be a regular little mother to him, as 
their own dear mother had to go out to work every 
day to support them, since they were very poor 
indeed. Their father was dead and they were left 
all alone; their mother had to work very hard to 
earn bread and butter for them. 

Little Sallie used to take her baby brother in his 
go-cart up to Fifth Avenue some days to see the rich 
little girls and boys who played there. One day she 
was feeling very sad indeed. Tommy was crying 
for a stick of candy and poor Sally had not a penny 
to buy one for him. She was trundling him along on 
Fifth Avenue looking at the grand houses and the 
automobiles, the rich ladies in their beautiful furs, 
for it was winter, when suddenly she saw something 
glittering on the sidewalk. 

She picked it up and saw that it was a beautiful 
steel handbag. She opened it and there she saw a 
large roll of money. Ten twenty dollar bills and a 
beautiful pin and two rings all shining with dia- 
monds. She put the bag quickly in the go-cart and 
ran home as quickly as she could. Her mother had 
just come home and Sallie showed her the bag with 
the jewels and money. Sally said, "Now, mother, we 
are rich, you will not have to go to work any more 
and I can have a beautiful white dress and white 
shoes and Tommy can have lots of toys and all the 
candy he wants," and she jumped up and down with 
joy, and ran and kissed her little brother and gave 
him a bear's hug. Tommy crowed and laughed too. 
He seemed to know something good had happened to 
them. 

But her mother said, "No, Sally, you must return 
the bag to the owner, we must be honest. In the bot- 
tom of the bag Sally's mother had found a card 
with the lady's name and address on it. She showed 
it to Sally. It said, "Mrs. Woods, 400 Fifth Ave." 
Her mother said, "As soon as you have your supper 
you must take the bag to its owner." Sally's heart 
felt sick, but she knew her mother was right and 
that she must be a good, honest girl. 

After supper, which consisted of only bread and 
tea, they had no butter, Sally started for Fifth 
Avenue. She came to a large house and ran up the 
steps and rang the bell. Her heart beat loud for 
she was very much excited and frightened. A butler 
answered the bell. He had large brass buttons on 
his coat, and looked very cross. Sally said she 
would like to see Mrs. Woods. He looked at her 
ragged shoes and poor dress, and said, "You cannot 
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see her, she is jensraged. Tell me what you want and 
I will tell h^r.'^ 

But Sally was afraid to give him the precious bag, 
and she held it closer to her and commenced to cry. 
Just then a little girl about her own age ran to the 
door and pushed the big butler aside and said, "Little 
girl, what are you crying for?" and took her by the 
hand and brought her in the house and took her into 
a beautiful drawing room, where everything was 
pink and gold and a very pretty lady was sitting 
reading. 

Sally handed the lady the bag, and told her all 
about how she had found it, the lady was delighted 
and told Sally she was a good girl and that she 
would give her one hundred dollars reward and she 
handed the money to Sally, who had never seen so 
much money before. Then the lady said, "Would 
you like some pretty dresses? You are just the 
size of my little girl and she has half a dozen that 
she does not need." She rang the bell for the maid 
and presently the dresses were brought. Oh, such 
lovely ones, prettier than Sally had ever dreamed of. 
Then the lady said Sally must be taken home in the 
automobile. 

Sally said good-bye to the lady and the little girl 
and the big butler put her in the automobile. When 
Sally arrived home she ran up the stairs two at a 
time and when she showed her mother the money, 
and the box of pretty dresses, her mother said, 
"Sally, you see. Honesty is the best policy after all." 

The Kittens 

A FINGER PLAY 
By Cabbie L. Wagneb 

This is mother cat (hold up thumb) 

Always watching near. 
These little kittens (hold up four fingers) 

Never have a fear. 

Mother hunts the mice, (move thumb slowly) 

For mice are a treat 
To funny little kittens 

Who wish something good to eat. 

Watch these little kittens 

Scampering for a ball, (move fingers swiftly) 
Plajring from mom till night. 

Never tired at all. 

When the little kittens run. 

Do they make any noise? 
No, not a bit. 

Like the little girls and boys. 

For their feet are cushioned 

Like the softest down, (move fingers on table 
softly) 
Not even mice can hear them 

When they run around. 




BRAVERY. 

MaBT V. L. BUBNTON 

At the circus, yesterday. 

An elephant walked round my way. 

And frightened me, a little bit; 

I felt so small, when next to it. 

But then I tried to look real bold; 
For size is not, I have been told. 
Always, a sign of bravery. 
And maybe, it was 'fraid of me. 



BE CONTENT. 

MaBY V. L. BlTBNTON 

I used to think, and think and think. 
That I would like to fly; 
And then I dreamed that I had wings 
And flew up to the sky. 

I had a nice race with the moon, 
Ai^d rode upon a cloud; 
I played at leap frog with the stars. 
And felt quite brave and proud. 

But when the sandman came around 
I had no place to rest. 
And 'woke from that dream glad to find 
Myself in my home nest. 



CHUMS 

Prince was a dog, curly and brown, 
He lived far out away from town. 
His masters were but six ^d eight; 
They played with him early and late. 

Now, this dear dog was never bad. 

Ho was so happy, gay and glad. 

He'd bring back sticks that the boys threw, 

A lot of things this dog could do! 

Prince would go swimming In the bay, 
Oh! he could swim the longest way! 
Then he would turn and come to shore 
Wllere he would rest, then swim some more. 

This was the way a bath he took; 
He'd Jump and run and dance and bark, 
He and the boys had such a lark! 

They'd dig great caves in the white sand 
And play they were a robber-band, 
Till night came down with his dark frown. 
Then they would go to dreamland town. 
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A PRAYER 
By Alice M. Innes. Blaine, Wash. 
Give me great powers of heart and hand 

More wealth of mind to understand; 
Great deeds and blessings I would sow, 
Help other lives to brighter grow. 

More helpful every day to be 

In this desire give strength to me, 

A purer heart, more duty done. 
Shall be my prayer from sun to sun. 

By Meta Siebolt, 778 B. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Merry sunshine where are you? 
Always playing peek-a-boo. 
Gray clouds cov'ring up your face. 
Please come from your hiding place 



THREE NAUGHTY MICE 
Anna Scott Kennedy 

Three naughty little mice 

Lived In a tiny hole. 
Their mother fed them rice, 

Which wrongfully she stole. 

One dark and stormy night 
They quietly crept out, 

And ran with all their might. 
Looking carefully about. 

These naughty little mice 
Found a wee bit of cheese, 

Although It wasn't nice 
They all three had to sneeze. 

Soon these naughty mice 
Spied a big and wicked trap; 

It caught them In a trice, 
With a very loud snap. 



SHINE ON 
By Mrs. B. M. Burnton 
Shine away, you pretty star, 
High up in your home afar; 
EJvery night I look to see 
If you're up there, watqhing me. 

Once a little star took flight, 
Prom Its mother-star, at night. 
And, alas! it soom wa^ found 
Lying, dark, upon the ground. 

For 'twas meant that it should stay 
In that high and starry way; 
And fits pretty lamp was lit 
In the place, just made for it. 

So shine on, you pretty star 
In the blue sky where you are. 
Or on earth, perhaps you'll fall 
And can uever shine at all. 




KINDERGARTEN GAMES FOR 1917-18 




BASED ON THE GIFTS, FROEBEL'S MOTHER 
PLAYS, AND MONTH GAMES. 

By Laura Rountree Smith 

(Book Rights Reserved.) 

Author of THE PIXIE IN THE HOUSE 

GAMES FOR SE^EMBER 

1. Game based on the Sphere. To teach choice 
of color. The children stand in a circle. They 
choose one who runs round the outside of the circle 
with the basket of colored balls. They all sing. Tune 
"Twinkle, Little Star." 

Violet and blue and green. 
Which will you choose between? 
Orange, yellow, red, today, 
Choose your color now in play. 

The children in the circle pause and the child out- 
side, asks any child to choose between two colors. 
He holds out two of the balls toward him. The child 
must name a color and take the ball of the color he 
names, or go out of the game. 

The game continues as before. It Is difficult for 
some children to dietinguish colors, and for others to 
make a quick choice when two things are offered. 

When all the balls are chosen the children holding 
them, run round the circle being led by the child 
and sing to the same tune. 

Pretty balls we choose today 
Roll them like the sphere In play. 
Red and orange^ yellow too, 
Green, and violet and blue. 

They roll the balls inside the circle and the child 
who catches the most becomes leader and skips round 
with the basket, as before. 

2. Game based on "All Gone." 

The children have an empty bowl which they pass 
from one to another In the circle as they are stand- 
ing. They say, 

All gone, all gone, put the bowl away. 
All gone, all gone, at the close of day. 

Tile child who holds the bowl as they say the last 
word of the verse must turn it quickly upside down 
or go out of the game. 

After the bowl has passed once around the circle, 
the last child holding it skips Inside the circle saying, 

Who will fill the bowl today? 
Tell me, or I'll skip away. 

Any child from the circle skips In, bows and 
names a breakfast food, and changes places with the 
child in the center of the drcle. This little play 
mAy continuib for some time. 
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A glass may be used instead of a bowl next day and 
it may be "filled" with butter-milk, sweet milk, 
cream, water, lemonade^ etc. 

3. Sohool-Bell Game. 

The children are in a circle, they may choose one 
child for the School Bell. He runs inside the circle 
with a little tea-bell. They sing. Tune "Lightly Row." 

Hear the bells, hear the bells. 
Ringing this September day. 
Hear the bells, hear the bells, 
Galling us away. 
Be on time, that is the rule. 
O'er the world in every school. 
Hear the bells, blear the bells. 
This September day. 

The School Bell tinkles her bell, calls any child, 
and they Jodn hands and skip round the circle and 
back to their places (Having gone to school). 

They sing thid song again and the School Bell 
chooses another child to skip with her, etc., until all 
have skipped round. 

They then clap hands saying. 

Clap the hands, 'tis Jolly fun, 
School is over, day is done. 

llhey skip to their seats. For a special occasion 
the School Bell may wear a bell-shaped dress of 
crepe paper or a little cape. 



MISS DAISY 
By Meta Siebolt, 778 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Liftle Miss Daisy nodded her head, 
And whispered soft and low, — 
"Good night, dear friends, I must go to bed," 
Then signed, "I am sleepy, oh! 
So on the ground her leaves she spread. 
For they were the plilows, you know, 
And on them she rested her little white head 
Then Ood sent a blanket of snow. 



THE ROBINS 
By Meta Siebolt, 778 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Way up in the tip-top branches 
Of an old oak tree 
Lived Mr. and Mrs. Robin 
And baby Robins three. 
"Chirrup!" said Mr. Robin, 
"Our babes must learn to fly." 
"Chirrup!" said Mrs. Robin, 
"Spread wings, now ready,-— try!" 
Away flew Mr. Robin, 
Then Mrs. Robin, see! ! 
Away flew all the babies, 
One — ^t wo — t^red ! 



No kindergartner should modify her patriotism to 
conform to any pro-allie sentiment there may be in 
her particular locality. Let her patriotism ring 
out clear and true. Teachers who are not loyal to 
our country in this time of greateet need should get 
out or be put out. 




By J. M. NrvEN, Toronto, Canada 
Usfo an old newspaper, or pages from a discarded 
magazine to practice all paper cutting. It not only 
teaches the children to be thrifty, but is mucih easier 
to cut than paper wtth a polished surface. The scis- 
sors get a better grip on it. 

An oblong or a square of any size may be used, the 
larger ihi3 better. 




Fold across in imitation of a booklet. 
Fold booklet in two. 

Keeping the closed part at the top, fold over the 
whole of upper right hand corner to lie on center fold. 




Turn the opposite side up and fold the longer side 
over on center fold. 




A FEW SIMPLE SUGGESTIONS 
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Little teacher of the one-room school, are you on the 
firing line? In this big work of food conservation what 
is your part ? Are you going to help win the war by 
giving your own daily service ? 

If this mes&age reaches you, and you stand up, face 
front, and join the *' Soldiers of the Commissary/' write 
to the Food Administration at Washington to say you 
have enlisted. 

Do you remember the President's April message call- 
ing you to the ** Service Army"— that ** notable and 
honored host? " This message has gone to you in many 
ways. Did you receive it? Perhaps you got it in the 
ten lessons on food conservation given at the summer 
normal. If not, yon can get the booklet from the Con- 
servation Bureau, Food Administration, Washington, 
D. C. Study these lessons carefully and re-arrange them 
if necessary, to meet conditions where you will teach 
this winter. 

Here is your part: You are to see that this message 
reaches every woman in your school district. First, get 
it by heart yourself. Then see that it reaches the home 
through school rallies, afternoon courses on food con- 
servation timed to suit the women, and individual work 
in the home. 

Many first aids are ready for you. The Department 
of Agriculture at Washington will send you, if you ask, 
a number of bulletins that will help you to teach your 
community food saving, food preserving and econom- 
ical use of available foods. Other bulletins can be se- 
cured from your State Agricultural College. Next, get 
all the help you can from your state and local organiza- 
tions for food conservation, and organize community 
work under their direction. Study all your material 
carefully before you begin work and determine just 
what should be the line of attack in your neighborhood. 
A rally and speeches will make a good start; but yours 
will be the hard follow-up work. 

The course of lessons issued by the Food Administra- 
tion will tell you definite and immediate things to do. 
Stick to fundamentals: 

1. The wise and careiul use of wheat, meat, 
butter fat, and milk. 

2. Save by using something just as good for 
the family but not bo much needed by our armies 
and allies— for instance; the use of other fats 
than butter in cooking, the use of other cereals 
for part of the wheat in bread, the free use of 
game, fish, poultry, eggs and cheese to reduce 
the demand for beef, pork and mutton. 

3. Conserve all perishable foodstufis of the 
farm by eating freely in season, and saving for 
out of season by canning, drying and preserving. 

Another valuable field of work lies before you in or- 
ganizing all available agencies to stimulate the produc- 
tion of cattle, sheep, hogs and fowls. The question is 
not only to make the present food supply go around, 
but to increase production in 1918. 

In taking the lead in your community, you will not 



be doing something easy; but— the men in the trenches 
have a tougher job. Go at it, and help will spring to 
your side. Call in all the aids— the county superinten- 
dent, the county demonstrator, the president of the 
nearest bank, the preacher, and especially the women 
of your district —but depend on your own determination 
to help win this fight. 

Every American teacher is needed as a volunteer 
member of the Food Administration. Your country 
calls you and will call until you answer, "Here am I. '' 

A CHILD'S SONG 
By Jexnie Habbis, 85 Qhestnut St., Adrian, Mich. 
I am but a little boy, 
Papa's, mamma's only Jay, 
Olad and happy all the day. 
Chasing every care away. 

Often wbe my mamma's sad, 
And is feeling awfully bad. 
I do try my best to ease her 
Every pain and every care. 

And when papa comes in weary, 
Tired, hungry, worn and dreary, 
I just sing my little song. 
And it helps him right along. 

So I'm going to try to keep 
Always pleasant, always sweet, 
Ever keep the Golden Rule, 
When I enter Life's great school. 



THE GLADDEST WAY 

By Cra,E.sTA F. Martin. 1362 Third St., San Diego 

What's the gladdest way, lark. 

What's the gladdest way? 
When the skies are gray, lark, 
And the heart is gray? 

"Juat to carol brave and clear, 
So the gray old world may hear. 

And be gladdened with your chieer. 
That's the gladdest way!" 



The slander of some people is as great a recom- 
mendation as the praise of others. — Fielding. 

Sincerity and truth are the basis of every virtue. 
— Confucius. 




F. Q. Sa>^D£B8| Toboiyto, OlTT, 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE 
NATION IN 1917 

Mart C. C. Bradfobd 
State Superintendent, Denver, Colorado 

The title of the subject under discuBsion this morn- 
ing refleetB the most vital reality in the life of present 
day America. To the inflexible test of results, it sum- 
mons the one public institution in which Americans 
profess the most profound faith, and which Non- 
Americans have considered the supremely distinctive 
feature of the national development. A crucial time is 
this. How is America to meet the testing process? 
Will the Mighty Mother of over a hundred million peo- 
ple —America — find her children "arise and calling her 
Blessed? " Will she prove to the world of nineteen 
hundred and seventeen that America spells Adequacy. 
as in earlier years the magic letters of that significant 
name were interohangeable with opportunity? Does 
she stand as the Incarnate Will to Righteousness of all 
Humanity and the Incarnate Will to Sacrifice for al' 
Mankind: Does the fluttering of her flags on the blood- 
stained soil of France mean the beating of pulses in 
over a hundred million American bodies— that beating 
attuned to the victorious music of mankind arising 
from the sepulchre of dead traditions; mouldering 
governmental and social forms into the sunlight of a 
rehabilitated world? 

If so, it will be because the American public school 
has, in some degree at least, fulfillnd the august task 
confided to it by the commands of Democratic govern- 
ment. And if, after this great War to End Wars, shall 
be over, America functions as the supreme idealistic 
force in the reorganization of the World, it will be be- 
cause the public schools of Nineteen Seventeen ha^e 
given to the people of the Nation a higher vision than 
the World has before seen. 

This is the great task of the public school of Nineteen 
seventeen, this, the mighty effort which must be made 
by the school people of To-day. Their work it is to 
demonstrate the sacredness of the intellectual integrity 
of the Nation: to hold aloft the standard of straight 
thinking, incessant and consecrated work and to point 
out the necessity of the incorporation of mighty lovfng 
in the legislation and teaching of the present. A new 
vision must come to the school world of America, a 
vision that reveals it to itself as the moulder of the 
soulstuff of the Nation in the likeness of the ideal 
humanity, and to so fit the framework of educational 
activities that the translation of the ideal republic into 
the terms of practical Democratic living may speedily 
and beautifully be made effective. 

Let us to-day, in this great meeting of the N. E. A. 
acting as representatives of the school people of the 
whole United States, offer ourselves to the Nation as 
one unit in the great army of those who stand ready to 
give all at the Nations' summons. As the body of peo- 
ple to whom is confided the guarding of the Grail of 
future citisenship, urge the President of the Republic 
to use us in some unified direct way in the present 
national crisis. 

For the public school of Nineteen Seventeen is the 
Casket of the Grail, and the great army of school peo- 
ple forms its body guard. Let us examine ourselves 
searchingly and fit ourselves reverently for the high 
emprise of keeping safe and stainless the cup contain- 
ing the draught commingled of thought and work and 
love, the immortal draught without which the Nation- 
al ideals must perish. 



BOOK NOTES 

MANUAL OF GRADED BIBLE COURSES and HA- 
BIT, HEALTH AND FIRST AID OUTLINES for Use 
in Daily Vacation Bible Schools. Edited by Robert G. 
Bovilleand Jennv B. Merrill. Octavo, 142 pages. Boards. 
Century Co., N. V. Issued by the International Ass'n. 
of Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 90 Bible House. N. Y. 
City. 

This manual has been prepared with special reference 
to the need? of the teachers trained by the Internation- 
al Association for the purpose of reaching the innum- 
erable children beyond the Sunday School pale, of 
whom there are more than 10,000,000 in the United 
States. But it is a book which will prove invaluable to 
all parents and teachers who realize the value of stories 
in the inculcating of right principles and motives, 
whether they be Bible stories or those from other 
sources, for the pages on the Psychology of the Child 
and the Psychology of the Story give a condensation of 
the latest teachings on these points, which is simple, 
yet definite and adequate, and will prove very suggestive 
to those who may not have had opportunity to studv 
child Psychology at length. Mrs. C. C. Merritt ofN. Y. 
City contributes this. Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, so long sup- 
ervisor of kindergartens in N. Y. City, in addition to 
assisting Mr. Boville with the editoral work, contrib- 
utes two fascinating courses of Bible stories, one for 
the kindergarten and one for the primary age, both 
giving stories in considerable detail. Miss Ruth Jen- 
kins of Ottawa, Canada, outlines a course on Bible 
heroes, with a specimen lesson in full for advanced 
grades. J. W. Merrill D. I), of Chicago, gives a classifica- 
tion of 80 stories relating to the Temple with suggestions 
for the gradual conbtruction of a model temple, and 
also a story- telling trip through Palestine. A practi- 
cal ct)ur8e on habits and health is given by Mrs. J. 
R. Skillman of Louisville, and Dr. B. Raymond 
Hoobler of Detroit contributes a more extended 
course on health and first aid. 

Being written with special reference to Bible School 
teachers there are given outlines for order of exer- 
cises in the schools, including physical exercises, sing- 
ing, and various kinds of handwork. And also sug- 
eestion for principals of these schools with general 
advice on manag^ement and the like. 

The work was founded in 1901 by Robert G. Bo- 
ville, the present international director, for the pur- 
pose of bringing together idle children, idle churches, 
and idle students for community welfare on the East 
side. So well has the movement been responded to 
that there are now enrolled 47 nationalities, and the 
work is often continued into the winter. The children 
are kept off the streets in the summer, their hands 
kept busy, and as manv Bible lessons taught in six 
weeks as a Sunday School does in seven months. There 
is now an international organization, with centers in 
most of our large cities including Canada, and with 
most of our important colleges cooperating. 



Seventy-Five Composition Outlines; By Albert H. 
Miller, Instructor in Concordia Teachers College, 
Oak Park, 111. Eighty-four pages. Pnce 40c. Pub- 
lished by The Miller Publ. Co., 511 Bonnie Brae, Oak 
Park, 111. These outlines are adapted for pupils 
from fifth grade to the High School, but will be 
found very helpful to teachers. 

The Cave Twins; By Lucy-Fitch-Perkins; 163 
pages. Price 56c net. Cloth covers. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New York and 
Chicago. 

Pied Piper of Hamelltn and Other Stories. By Al- 
pha Banta Benson. Illustrated. 128 pages. Cloth. 
Price 30c. Ten most popular stories carefully se- 
lected and arranged for young readers. QCjlp 
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3. THE MOTHER BUISSFULLY CaNTEJMPliAT- 

INQ HER CHILD 
(Translated from the German of Friodrich Froebel.) 
By Bebtha JohnstoK 
Who can interpret the mother's prattllngs, 
When she her baby fondles, caresses? 
Through them doth stream the joy of Heaven, 
Sense of Ufiht divine in him, her blesses. 
Therefore the mother, devote and mild. 
Faithfully fosters the life of her child. 



Baby, my baby, come let me hear. 

Why all that concerns you to me is so dear? „ 

Why find I the purest of Joy and of bliss 

In dandling and fondling and playing like this? 

Like a flower-bud sweet is your soft head so wef^. 

Like a blossoming flower giving joy now to me; 

Calm peace, the frail bud so sweetly enshrines. 

So, dearest, your forehead in innocence shines; 

As the bud doth its fragrance so calmly disclose, 

With your glance my whole being with new life 

o\''^rflows. 

Your every look, your every glance. 
All my mother's Joy enhance! 
As in joyous abundance glows each pretty posy. 
So, fresh in good health, are your plump cheeks so 

rosy; 
As pure in t^Ui flower the sun paints himself. 
Your soul shines in your face, my dear little elf; 
And victoriously your mouth, when it smiles my eyes 

greet. 
Doth the tender heart-bond that unites us, complete. 
Yes, you dear little head, you reveal unto me, 
The angel that in my child fostered may be. 
Yes, in body and limbs, powior's beginning to stir. 
Which, in time, through all struggle, will conquest 

secure. 
In my baby entire, so sweet and so mild. 
The ideal of Humanity lies, ingerm, undeflled. 
Yes, even in weakness, Man's dignity shines. 
So my heart, helpless baby, around you entwines. 
The purest life, which in me I bear. 
Comes to dawn In yours, as with you it I share. 
So to nurture you, darling, gives Joy unconfined, 
Gives happiness purest, and sweet peace of mind. * 

SUGGESTIONS INTRODUCTORY TO THE 
MOTHER PLAYS 

(Translated from the German ol Friedrich Froebel.) 

By Bebtha Johnston 

Lost in contemplation of your child, and glowing 

with the feeling that he, given to you by the Father 



of all beings, (as a revelation of His nature) is a 
unity and therefore in himself a single essence, giv- 
en to you for your thoughtful observation and solici- 
tous nurture, rest your glance, happy mother, upon 
him« as on a gracious gift of God. 

Piu^entiments which fill you with bliss, stream 
through your mind, that this nature will unfold in 
richest diversity, originality and individuality, like 
a mirror, rtaflecting, to your own Joy, your own es- 
sence. 

As you now. In tjhis manlfoldness of the phenom- 
ena of your child's nature and precisely because of 
this, see more and more differences and contradic- 
tions proceed, yet your heart, mother, feels an 
unspeakable Joy in the presentiment that they 
will all resolve themselves as Life, Into harmonious 
forms. They will, you are certain, In the tranquil- 
ity and purity of life (whose unity Is firmly estab- 
lished in itself) resolve themselves into calm and 
harmony, as in a luminous sea of peace. Just as the 
most Heterogenous phenomena of the external world 
so resolve themselves in the clear sea of your eyes. 

In the soul of your child, mother, you will find 
clearly revealed to you, the balancing of all differ- 
ences and contradictions in his life, as also the unity 
of his essence. You see how the movements of his 
body, the exercise of his limbs, the activity of his 
senses, all lead up to and have reference to this: to 
the effort to perceive, comprehend, experience life In 
Itself as a unity in diversity, through all its varieties 
and contrasts of phenomena; to the effort to feel in 
himself the particular Self, and to represent it ex- 
ternally, as also to take up Into himself the exter- 
nal world, to view It as a whole, and to recreate it 
again as a healthy ti'ae takes up into itself the mani- 
fold elements of nature and earthy matter, works it 
over, true to its nature and law, and gives it forth, 
out of itself again, in the form of foliage, blossoms 
and fruit. 

In this presentiment of the harmony, yes, the 
inner unity, as one whole, of all that exists, which In 
all the utterances of your child is expressed In such 
positive Joy, the essence of his nature, as a spirit, is 
revealed to you. 

One Essence, Life, Soul, Spirit, rising through In- 
stinct, Feeling, Perception to Consciousness! What 
is it, r^aflectlve and contemplative mother, that fills 
you with such Joy in your child? It is, that by the 
right understanding and handling of your child, you 
can at last, bring this diversity, yes, the contradic- 
tions even, of life's most opposing manifestations, in 
and among themselves, into unified balance^ yes, into 
beautiful harmony. This U is which so fills you with 
Joy in your child, being at the same time a clear re- 
flection of your own life, your own being. 

So there comes to you in the contemplation of 
your child, in observing and nurturing him, in his 
increasing strength and development, in his mani- 
festations of life as a whole, step by step, this clear 
conviction: the child not only/ presages that unity 
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In every object which he undoubtedly feels in him- 
self, but there unfolds in him also the preeentiment 
and brings itatolf actively into feeling, that, as he 
perceives in himself a single source of all life, so all 
things have their foundai!on in the same Unity; as 
you, pious, believing mother, so clearly recognize for 
yourself, and which expresses itself in your supreme 
happiness, so your child's essence also is a spark 
from Qod, is divine, as is all that exists, and lif^ is 
but a revelation of the indwelling God. 

To educate your child conformably to this, loving 
mother, as you feel yourself on^ with your babe and 
with God,— to educate him as a unity in himself, a 
complete whole, in complete living relationship to 
the external world. Humanity and Nature, above all 
In unity with God, the primal Cause and Father of 
all, to train him as a c^ild of God (thus to become a 
child of God) this is for you, mother, your supreme 
task and problem, as it is your supreme Joy. 

But how, you ask, in what way may this be 
brought about? The answer, mother, lies written 
In your heart, and speaks artlessly and unconsciously 
in all your simple, motherly doings. Through them 
you speak to yourself, thus: 

"How and in what way," you herewith reply, 
"other than through the in itself harmonious mani- 
foldness and integrity of his body, limbs and senses, 
his observation and attention, his movements and 
struggles? How other than through his Just-up- 
ward pressing, Just stirring feelings of his own self- 
hood? Yes, through his growing discrimination be- 
tween his own i^rsonal relations to me and to others 
who intimately touch his life? How other than 
through the revelation of his (even if it be but Just 
dawning) spirit?" 

And you are right, thoughtfully observing and at- 
tentive mother, for your c hild must be apprehended, 
nurtured and educatP3d in relation to the coherency 
of all life, and yet true to his own peculiar nature 
and to the laws of both. His body links him with 
the dust of the earth; his Itmbs connect him with his 
environment that out of himself he ever creates 
anew; as his senses connect him with the whole 
stimulating world of sense. 

To comprehend your child, faithful mother, hie na- 
ture and its phenomena (corresponding to this tie, 
this original and indestructable unity), to under-' 
stand him in his self-dependence and self-activity, 
and then, conformably to all these controlling laws 
and demands, to tend, to nurture, to develop, to cul- 
tivate — ^this, mother, is the problem of the education 
of your child. 

(To Ue Concluded.) 
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To the new as well as old subscribers, kindergartners 
and grade teachers we wish to say a few words concern- 
ing the translation from Froebel in this number of 
the Kindergarten Primary- Magazine. 

For several years we have published in each number 
one or more of the so-called Froebelian Mother Plays 
(43 in number) and their accompanying Commentaries 
concluding the last one in the Spring of 1917. There 
remained the Commentary on the Title Page which we 
gave in a somewhat free translation and the Introduc- 
tion to the Commentaries. We give in this number a 
translation of the first part of this and will conclude it 
in the October number. There are also in the original 
volume seven poems expressing the sentiments of the 
mother, as she contemplates her babe. We give the 
third one this month, the remaining four will appear 
successively. 

Our own volume is the third German edition, with a 
preface by Frledrich Seidel. (1883). 

Froebel's Mother Play Book should be in the posses- 
sion of every mother. We recommend with especial 
pleasure the two volume translation by Susan £. Blow, 
published by Appleton & (!k>. The poetic renderings 
by Mrs. Eliot of Froebers often unpoetic mottoes 
(even tho replete with suggestive inspiring thought) 
are particularly beautiful and rich in suggestion. 

The book is so important because it gives poems, pic- 
tures and songs suitable for the little child yet with a 
content that grows in suggestion as the child grows in 
experience; while the accompanying commentaries are 
a mine of inspiration to the consecrated mother and 
teacher. At the same time, the highest idealism is 
companioned by ideas of the utmost practical value in 
helping the little one to better understand himself, and 
his environment and to express his growing self-con- 
sciousness in ways suitable to his development. Thus 
character and responsibility increase as the child in- 
creases in intelligence and physical capacity. 

As suggested by Froebel, both in the poem and in the 
Introduction to the Mother Plays, when the average 
mother recognizes in her child and in all children an 
emanation from the Most High, and rears her child in 
this conviction, then we may expect a new civilization 
to appear upon our earth. Up till the present time, 
few parents have educated their children as beings 
with possibilities that linked them with God and at the 
same time as beings with obligations and duties to hu- 
manity — all humanity. Few have continually sought, 
as did he, for the connection of opposites, the recon- 
ciliation of contrasts. When all children are trained 
to seek for such, as the knights of old were inspired to 
seek for the Holy Grail, when faith in such possibility 
is wrought into the very fibre of the children's being, 
then, surely, another kind of arbitration will succeed 
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the arbitrament of arms, when nations cannot agree. 

Unity was one of Froebel's great passwords. All 
the Instinctive activities of chUdhood can be directed 
and disciplined in almost any desired direction. We 
can concel\<e of life as a unHy as an army Is a unity, 
with no self-direction, or We can think of life as 
unity as a republic is a unity, In which each unit is 
a self-directing spirit, working conscioualy and delib- 
erately In harmony with other self-directing spirits 
toward a common goal. 

Let us at the beginning of the new school year, as 
true Americans, recognize and respect the individ- 
uality of each pupil while realizing and helping him 
to realize and his parents as well, that he can be 
best developed only as ,he learns to respect the in- 
dividuality and rights of each companion, and his 
own duties and obligations at home, school and else- 
wl'-ere. 

In Mothers' Meetings dlcuss the child's rights and 
obligations, the contradicstlons in his nature and how 
to help him to roconclle them — to balance them» so as 
to ga!n the equilibrium, the peace that passeth all 
understanding. 

THE FIRST GIFT BALLS 

Froebel's First Gift (so-called) to the child is a set 
of six balls crocheted of soft wool, stuffed (preferably 
with wool) but often made around a rubber ball. 
Each ball is dyed In one of the six elementary colors, 
red, orange, yellow, blue, green and violet. To the 
infant still in arms he would present the red ball, 
suspending it over the bed, swinging it, pulling it, 
placing it where the child can sea, reach for It, 
touch, grasp, squeeze it. The others follow in turn. 
Froebol chose the red, assuming from experience 
that red was most attractive to the babe; other edu- 
cators disagree, believing that yellow is more pleas- 
ing to the little one. Young mothers and teachers 
have here an opportunity to observe for themselves. 

Let us see how the ball expresses unity in diver- 
sity in accordance with Froebel's introductory re- 
marks to the Mother Play as given on another page. 

Th^re is certainly unity In the form of the boll; 
one rounded surface, equidistant in all parts from 
a common center. 

Simple as is Its form, its movements are various. 
It can rest on a level surface, whether this surface it- 
self be at rest or moving. It can roll, bounce, be 
tossed, pulled, pushed, swung, whirled, lifted, low- 
ered. 

Through play with it various directions and re- 
lationships in space are suggested, such as up<lown, 
back-forth, near-far, right-left, here-there, over-untfer, 
behlnd-ln front, slow-quick. 

For older children, the material of which the ball 
is made suggests a variety of occupations and sub- 
stances; tha wool comes from the sheep, must be 
sheared, washed, dyed, spun, woven; the color sug- 
gests the madder for older children, indigo, wood, 
cochineal, logwood, weld and coal tar from which 



dyes are made. See dictionary for colors derived 
from these plants and coal tar. Children who ihare 
b3en to the shore will be interested to talk of the 
wonderful purple hues the ancient Tyrians derived 
from a kind of shell-fish, a color so rich and so ex- 
pensive that it came to be associated with royalty* 
as expressed in the phrase "bom to the purple." 

Tl^e ball to not only one of the first playthings ot 
the child as seen in the ordinary ball, marbles, ball 
and elastic, cup and ball, but the early races, the 
Egyptafns, Greeks, and Ronmns all played witb 
balls and we know the hold it has on our adult pop- 
ulation as seen from tihe daily reports in the pai^srs 
of game scores, for foot ball, base ball, tennis, golf 
and the like. 

The First Gift Ball gives the babe physical exer- 
cises, first for tfhe muscles of his eyes, as he follows 
its movements when pulled or swung. He learns to 
measure distances as he reaches for it and finds that 
sometimes ho can touch it and sometimes not. He 
fj.ls it yield to him when he squeezes it and exper- 
iences the joy of overcoming resistance; when it 
bounds from him he has had the experience of 
union, separation and reunion as he regains it. And 
with these physical exercises his baby mind is de- 
veloping and aire the rerm of self-control. 

When the children reach kindergarten they are 
already familiar with the sight of balls of various 
materials and colors aHhough they may not know 
tholr names, and the klndergartner invents various 
little plays to help the children differentiate the 
colors, and motions, directions and call them by 
name and ot^herwiee express them. 

Wc give a few plays for children of different ages. 

FIRST GIFT BALL GAMES 
With the Second Gift boxes form a barricade at 
one end of table. Place a red ball for a target with- 
in this, thus: 

Give several children each a red ball and let t^hem 
roll them towards the target to see which comes 
nearest It. When all have done this it will be diffi- 
cult to decide which ball belonged to which child as 
all are of the sama color. This will lead them to see 
desirability of having balls of different colors, so the 
complementary green may be given on'a child and a 
red one and green one now being rolled a decision be- 
tween two can be I'aached. The winner may now 
compete with another playmate, and so on, until each 
bave had a turn, two competing at a time, one with a 
red, one with a green ball . Other colors may be used 
as children learn to know them. 

USE OF COLORS AS SIGNALS 
Tell the children you are going to play a Train 
Game. Explain that at night colored lamps are 
used to indicatJ3 direction of train, and trainmen 
must be careful to put right lights in and travelers 
must be careful to read the signals right. Tell them 
two red lights (balls) will msan train going north; 
(Continued on page 24). j 
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The Kindergarten as an Organic Part 
of Every Elementary School 

ANNA L. FORCE, 
Principal Lincoln School, Denver. 

A new conception of method has changed the spirit 
of the elementary school. On the old basis little was 
asked of the child. The teacher did the work and 
the child was passive. According to the new order 
the "child makes his contribution of self-activity 
and effort before the teacher can furnish interpre- 
tation and guidance." The kindergarten demon- 
strates that activity based upon the stage of the 
child's development forms the basis of education. 

Such a method calls for more than sympathetic 
insight. The teacher seeks to secure from the child- 
ren original expression upon which she may exercise 
the function of guidance for the purpose of leading 
them thru the higher levels of insight and power. 
Froebel has said that "the plays of childhood are the 
grerminal leaves of all later life. Let us learn from 
children. Give heed to the gentle admonition of 
their life, to the silent demands of their minds, then 
will the life of our children bring us peac$ and joy. 
Then shall we begin to grow wise, to be wise," 

The habits formed in activities such as self-ex- 
pression, observation, imagination, judgment, think- 
ing and initiative carry over to the first grade and the 
child has increased power to take up the work in 
reading, spelling and numbers. He already has 
learned to concentrate and keep at hard work until 
he has mastered it. His power to attack new prob- 
lems has been developed and he makes rapid pro- 
gress. He presents a more alert, ready and respons- 
ive attitude toward the new requirements of the first 
gmde than the child who has not had previous train- 
ing. His vocabulary is increased by his work in 
oral expression, dramatization, and story-telling. 
The foreign child needs this preparation especially. 

The educational value of toys cannot be overestim- 
ated. "The tearing down of the constructive toy is 
followed by building up a re-creation of the toy. This 
process of destruction and construction leads the 
child to understand man-made things in the world 
about him." 

The best toys are made of wood cut in simple de- 
sign and put together with bolts. Three questions 
should be asked before a toy is given to the child: 

1. What is it made of? 

2. What will the child do with it? 
8. What will it do for the child? 

The toys should be strong and durable. The thing 
to be guarded against in securing constructive toys 
is fragility. Toys bring children together in a group 
and help them to imitate the social life about them. 

Such toys as Little Red Riding Hood, The Three 
Bears, The Three Goats Gruff, The Three Little Pigs, 



place before the child a clear image of the story he 
is telling causing him to forget his selfconsciousness 
and in no way hindering his imagination. They help 
him to picture more clearly in his mind the stories and 
to reproduce them in words and play more intelli- 
gently. These toys are used for self-expression. 
An audience is not needed. The child is constantly 
experimenting. 

The work reflects the activities of the outside 
world in imagination thru toy and story. The cre- 
ative power developed in the kindergarten is the 
foundation for constructive imagination, a quality so 
rare when formal work is emphasized. 



THE KIDDIES AND THE VINEGAR. 
Satella Jaques Penman. 
This little barrel? Yes, we've found it! 

The plug though, so tight it won't come. 
Please hand me that stone. I'll pound it. 
Oh dear, oh! I've pounded my thumb! 

It's bleedin'! Boo hoo! I'll stop cryin'. 

Now see me; I'll try it again. 
Oh looky! I wasn't half tryin'! 

Get away there! Benny oh, Ben! 

Yes wet. But no matter, don't cry. See! 

Gug guggle, gug guggle it goes. 
When she comes out we'll get her. Co-chee! 

The foam's gettin' into my nose. 

All, run, out! And she's not there at all! 

But vin'gar's all over my dress! 
Benny! Ma's comin*! Oh now don't squall! 

She'll whip us I 'spose for this mess. 

Oh dear ma, please listen a minute! 

Whip me, but not little brother. 
Yes, wait. But you said she was In it! 

She wasn't! Wy, vin'gars' mother. 




KINDERGARTEN BUNNIES 
By Laura Rountrec Smith 
In September, don't you know, 
To Kindergarten Bunnies go, 
And merrily they skip along, 
When the school bells ring dl^g, dong!^ 
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(Continued from page 22.) 
two green, train going south; two yellow, train go- 
ing East; one red and one green, train going west. 
Place four children, one in each corner of room for 
locomotives and another child as dispatcher stand- 
ing on a chair in middle of room. Choose other chil- 
dren to be trainmen for each train. The four train- 
men faster side by side on breast of locomotives, the 
pairs of colors called for. One after another the 
locomotives approach the middle and as they ap- 
proach the dispatcher holds up the pairs of balls to 
Indicate which train is coming, two red, two green, 
two yellow or one red and one green. Other children 
may represent passengers awaiting a particular train 
As each locomotive reaches the opposite end of the 
room the trainman must change the signals for the 

return trip. 

A BALL PARTY 

Have the children place the balls in a circle on 
the table as if having a game at a party. Tell them 
some of the company are cold and ^y and serious 
(green, blue, violet) and others are Jolly, warm- 
hearted, sociable (red, yellow, orange) . See if th.e 
children themselves feel this difference, asking them 
which are the cold, which the warm. Tell them a 
warmhearted one, red, is going to invite a shy 
friend to dance or skip with her. and let the two 
balls dance round the ring together. Lead them to 
feel that red and green ai'a companionable; yellow 
and blue, orange and violet. Older children may be 
able to tell more about the complementary colors. 
Don*t force your own view upon the children, how- 
ever. 

WHEEL PLAY 

Let the childrV3n whirl a ball in a circle the string 
at full length; then swing it with string at half 
length or less, singing 

The baby carriage wheels go round and round, 

Big wheels, Itttle wheels 
Over and over they roll on the ground, 
Big wheels, little wheels 
BALLOON PLAY 
One child carries a set of the balls crying 
Balloons to sell, balloons to sell, 
For children who all of the colors can tell. 
Each child has another one for a play mother 
whom she asks to buy her a balloon. The mother 
says, "Yes, you have been very good today, but 
choose one that goes well with your dress." Each 
child chooses then a ball that .harmonizes with or 
matches suit, dress, tie or the like. 

• THE KITTEN 
After her tail the kitten runs round. 
The finest plaything that ever was found. (Roll ball 

on table with string.) 
If she sees Rover she climbs up a tree. 
"You cannot follow me here," says she. (Wind 

aroimd arm . ) 
He leaps up and down, for this is good play, 



And very good playmates indeed, are they. (Another 
child lets his ball represent Rover.) 

BE7LLS 

Swing, swing, swing. 

Hear the church bells ring. 

There's a wedding there today. 

Lovely is the bride, they say. 

Swing, swing, swing. 

Hear the church bells ring. 

Dong, dong, ding. 

Hear the fire bell ring. 

There's a dreadful fire they say 

Quick the fii^men haste away, 

Dong, dong, ding* 

The loud wild fire bells ring. 

The golden moments In the stream of life rush 
past us, and we see nothing but sand; the angels 
come to visit us, and we only know them whem they 
are gone. — Oeorge Elliot. 

SWINGING 
Here swings little Nellie in her dress of red; 
She jumps ofT and Frances swings there in her stead. 

Here swings little Frances in her orange dress; 
She asks, "Mary, want a ride?" Mary answers, "Yes." 

Here swings little Mary in her dress of yellow; 
She gives place to Sammie. happy little fellow. 

Here swings little Sammie, in h!s gay green coat; 
He gives up to Tommy, playing it's a boat. 

Here swings little Tommy, in a suit of blue; 

He makes way for Leslie, so she swings there too. 

Here swings little Leslie, her dress of vloliet hue; 
Each one's had a swing in turn; I think that's fair, 
don't you? 

The teacher sees that eacih child has a ball, and 
then asks the one holding the red ball to swing it. 
The teacher then says the first stanza. Then the 
orange ball is to be swung, and the next stanza re- 
cited by t«he teacher. Any child who does not know 
that he has the right color misses his turn that time. 
Other names can be substituted for those given. 
The play can be varied as occasions suggest or as 
the children learn the words. 

TRAVELERS 

This Is a modification of the Little Travelers 
Circle Game. The balls are concealed in the hands. 
The teacher nods to any one child who Imitates with 
his ball a hopping. Jumping or other motion. The 
children sing, "welcome little traveler, tell us from 
which land you come." The child responds, "I have 
come from sparrow land where people all are hop- 
ping" or squirrel land (making the ball wind up and 
around the arm as if climbing) or kitten land (mak- 
ing it jump over the hand) or mouse land (drawing 
it slowly along as if creeping) or swallow land (as 
if flying) or gymnast land (hold the ball by the 
string, with the thumb and first finger of each hand 
held about two inches apart; then deftly make the 
ball turn over the string sevferal times like a erym- 
nast tumbling over a trapeze. This winds the String 
up tightly, when the movement may be reversed.) 

Each child has a turn to let his ball imitate any 
movement be choodes. 
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The word Autumn always brings to mind a great 
glory of brilliant colors, when all nature is attired 
in her richest and best Flaunting hes brightest and 
gayest colors. 

Elach tree and flower is trying to out do its neigh- 
bor. The green says, *'I am cool, freqh and restful. 
I stand for fniitfulness." The red says, "But I am 
love, and love rules the world." "No," says the 
yellow and the orange, "what would you do without 
wisdom?" So the stately marigold, goldenrod and 
sun flower hold up their heads with great dignity 
and superiority, but underneath them all in quiet 
modesty lives and blooms forget-me-not and violet — 
the world's greatest power-truth and loyalty. 

So this month let us bring all of the wealth of 
coloring into the schoolroom and make glad the 
hearts of the little ones. 

First, teachers, give your careful attention to the 
arrangement of the flowers the children bring to the 
school room. Arrange them artistically in pleasing 
Jars and bowls. Guide the little ones in their gath- 
ering of the flowers. Encourage them to gather the 
foliage with the stem, thus enabling the child to see 
the complete flower and its beauty. Show how the 
long stem aids In preserving as well as arranging 
the flowers. That if they pluck off the head of the 
flower WQ cannot give them the water so necessary to 
life. 

At this time choose your flower pots for the grow- 
ing plants. If we would in any way help in the 
making of better and more artistic homes we must 
begin In the school room. Be careful not to place 
labeled tomato cans in our windows for flower pots. 
If we must use these cans take off th« paper 
and paint the cans in pleasing and harmonious colors, 
thus lending a bright note to the room as well as to 
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the flowers. The enamel house paint is good. 

Teach the children to look for the beauty in the 
common grasses and words, the garden flowers, fruits 
and even the beautiful coloring in vegetables and 
seed pods. 



Our cutting lessons can be made very interesting 
and instructive by the use of comparisons. Take for 
instance the large irregular edged milk weed leaf. 
Pin it to a white paper background and on the same 
sheet p!n an apple, pe&T or perhaps a peach leaf. Call 
their attention to the difference in shape as well as 
size. Fruits and vegetables may be taken in the 
same way. The pear and apple, or comparing the 
apple and itt stem with the pumpkin and stem. 

After these leaves have been cut rather large from 
paper 4 1-2x6 inches, give to pupil one inch squares 
of a rather stiff paper and have them cut their leaf, 
fruit or flower from this. 

There are many ways to use t,his unit as a dtecor- 
ative motif. Here is a suggestion for a little book- 
let. Rule with pencil or crayons a sheet of light 
toned construction paper in one inch squares, and in 
each square trade the flower unit and color. An 
easier problem and equally pleasing is to cut a num- 
ber of units of a darker or a contrasting toned paper, 
and paste theme in each square. Fold on the short 
diameter, sew in your leaflets and paste a strip of 
paper of hartone down the back of t^e cover as a 
binding. Give to the pupils papers 1-2x1 inch, and of 
course, after considerable practice. Cut from these 
slips plain block letters LEAVES. Paste these 
letters on the cover. Give careful attention to the 
placing of these letters — not too high or too low, not 
in the middle, and above all not diagonally or verti- 
cally on the page. 

These booklets might be used to mount pi^ssed 
flowers or leaves. 

NOTE. If the readers of the Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Magazine have any special work they desire 
help in through t^he colunms of the magazine, I 
should b3 very pleased to comply with their requests 
either personally or through the magazine. 



SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS IN DESIGN 



Sunflower 
seedrpod 



CWesbY\at 




HicKovJ 
branch 
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The Spontaneous Activities of 
Children 

Extracts from the Address of Prof. Colin A. Scott 

of Mt. Holyoke College given before 

I. K. U. at Boston 

Dr. Scott compared the usual full circle group 
with the smaller spontaneous groups. 

He recognized the value of both but the import- 
ance of the spontaneous grouping of children was 
urged. It develops initiative and gives an opportu- 
nity for studying the children. 

Education is to increase the child's power to grow. 
He must learn to take things and use them. To 
learn to control himself is the child's business. 

In speaking of the small group Dr. Scott referred 
to Jesus and his twelve disciples. 

Socrates' followers were free to leave him. 

It is valuable for children to play in self -organized 
groups. 

The circle has its value but it belongs to a lower 
stage of society. It lacks opportunity for self-as- 
sertion. 

The smaller spontaneous groups promote individ- 
uality and sociability. 

The art of nature is not nature over-organized 
but nature raised to a higher level. 

The teacher is a representative of cultured society 
in this group. She adds new values, but also strives 
to have the value of the natural group retained. 

In the circle the teacher is apt to be center and 
circumference,-M:hildren do not really express them- 
selves, do not control the action, for if the teacher 
leaves the circle it is apt to become disorganized 
but in the spontaneous group, the work goes right 
on when the teacher withdraws. 

The effort to secure spontaneous groupings of 
children is a new form of the teacher's art. It is 
more subtle. 

Should the self-organized group supplant the 
circle? Not altogether. The self -organized group 
is to crown our success. 

Dr. Scott spoke of different types of children. 
Some children are not creative and are not comfort- 
able in the more progressive group. Five per cent, 
never want to enter, judging from Dr. Scott's exper- 
ience. 

The kindergarten is only the porch. This group- 
ing should go on to the higher grades. Here Dr. 
Scott gave a very interesting account of a self-or- 
ganized cooking club. This club had a disagreeable 
member whom they finally "put out." At first the 
girls applied to him. He asked why they wanted to 
get rid of Bessie. They said, "Bessie is too fussy. 
She is noisy. She doesn't bring things. She wants 
everything her way." 

Finally they decided to send her a letter telling 
her to leave. Bessie was surprised but after a while 
asked to be taken back and profited by the discipline 
of girls of her own age. The children had a good 
lesson in deciding what to do and they certainly 
showed good judgment in taking the formal ways 
of writing to Bessie instead of talking. 



FREEHAND CliniNG, PAPER TEARING 
AND DRAWING 




FREE HAND CUTTING, PAPER TEARING AND 
DRAWING. 

September. 
Most baby fingers are so unused to handling 
scissors or pencil before coming to school or kinder- 
garten that it is difficult at first for them to picture 
their ideas by drawing or cutting. Tearing paper 





appeals to the child more in the beginning, for it is 
much easier to tear objects than to cut them, and 
when the scrap of paper develops into some form, 
under the guidance of those tiny fingers their delight 
will know no bounds. The little rug is torn from 
brown wrappinp: paper and fringed by tearing. The 
strips across the ends are torn from manilla, or any 
paper which harmonizes in color, and pasted on. The 
cat tails are torn from dark brown paper, the leaves 
from green, and mounted on tan. The house is made 
of brown wrapping paper and mounted m manilhi 
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or white. The chairs and table are also torn from 
wrapping paper and mounted and the curtains are 
torn from thin white paper and mounted on blue. 
After tearing pretty objects, the children will want 



succeed In life, it is punctuality; if there Is one error 
that should be avoided, it is being behind time.— 
Freeman Hunt. 




to make pictures in other ways. The teacher should 
draw pictures on the board illustrating her talks, 
and the children will imitate them in drawing or 
cutting. The poster here is made of blue wall paper 



Without a Sabbath, no worship; without worship 
no religion; and without religion no permanent free- 
dom . — Montalombert . 




with green mounted on for the ground. The home 
and the schoolhouse are torn from orown paper, or 
drawn and cut out and mounted on the poster. The 
children are drawn free hand on drawing paper, 
painted with water colors or crayon, cut out and 
mounted. The trees are painted in with dark green 
crayon and the clouds are cut from white paper. 

Many pretty posters may be made by illustrating 
stories, poems, or the morning talks with paper 
tearing, cutting or drawing. 

Five minutes in a crisis are worth years. It is but 
a little period, yet it has often saved a fortune or re- 
deemed a people. If there Is one virtue that sJiould 
be cultivated more than another by him who would 



An engine that expends all its steam in whistling 
has nothing left with which to turn wheels. Let us 
then cultivate silence. All we can save in noise we 
gain in power. — Rev. Carl Wagner. 



I live for those who love me, 

Whos hearts are kind and true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit, too; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 
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an umbrella. 



Chippie sits up in an oak 
tree and eats acorns. He 
lives in a hollow tree, but 
he has a pantry just like 
mother has to keep his 
food in. He has a fine 
bushy tail. He uses it for 



"^^^ If I saw a great big spi- 

^J^ der likethis coming near 

^H||B^ me I would be afraid, 

J^w-^ just like Miss Muffet 

^^^ was. I saw a spider in a 

web it had spun trying to catch a fly. 

^ ^ Our cat is black. 

^m It is such a pet. 

^^H It drinks milk. 

^^H We have a saucer for her. 

^P^p She will not scratch you, 

^^■^^ She will purr when she is 
very pleased. 



\ I like apple pie. 

^K^^k My mother makes it. 
^^^^B I eat a big piece. 
^^fH^ Father asks for more. 
I pick up the apples. 

They grow in our yard. 

They are rosy apples. 



One day I saw a little 
V|PHtott|^ wc'olly boy crawling 
^^W^ along the grass. It was 
yellow, and went along 
very slowly. I wanted to help it by shov- 
ing it with a stick but mother said that 
was not kind. 



Fun With the Squares 

J I have a little candle white. 

^Tf^^L It lights me up to bed at 
Ct^r night. 

^^^1 T blow it out when prayers 

^^^B are said, 

And then I jump right into bed. 



We have a flower in a pot 
It blooms in summer, 

when 'tis hot; 
But in the winter, when 

'tis cold. 
It shrivels up and looks 

quite old. 





The little birds sit on their nest 
And sing a happy song. 

Their babies now have gone to rest; 
And they will be e'er long. 

Jane has to practice all the 
time, 
H^^^^^ While I go out to pJay: 
^^^^^p For she is very musical, 
■ A ■ While I'm just the other way 
The squirrel has a bushy tail. 
That shades her from the rain.^ 
She c'imbs up in the ocorntreesi 
And then comes down again. 

The holidaj's have come at 

last 
The eager children run- 
ning fast 
lAnd waving flags in cho- 
rus sing: 
**Hurrah! goodbye to everything. 
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Mr. Walter Sargeaiit, Chicago University. 
From address given at Boston at the I. K. U. 

We are not interested in art merely for those who are 
gifted. 

Art is valuable to those who are not gifted. 

Painting is a kind of thinking. 

Mr. Sargeant noted three phases of art interesting to 
children. 

1. Drawing to represent. 

2. Desire to decorate. 

3. Love of pictures. 

Shaping and modeling cultivates a new way of think- 
ing. We express ourselves in modeling. Words are 
wonderful symbols of thoughts made by air vibrations. 

Music is another form of art expression. 

Inner emotion comes to the surface only in music. 

Painting and drawing produce a wonderful world of 
appearances. Thoughts differ in different languages. 

Language is a great means of expression. It promotes 
thinking, but also changes it. 

Words help and color thought. 

When you draw you individualize. 

Language sets you running off, while drawing concen- 

t^ates 

The child may talk about a ship. He tells what hap- 
pened, relates an experience. 

Then quietly he tries to draw the ship. 

Whether he- draws in mass or outline he is trying to 
think. 

Let the child settle which way. Never check the im- 
pulse. 

Supplement, enrich, guide but do not give him any 
definite knowledge of his ignorance about drawing. Let 
it be his expression. 

He is interested in the narrative of what he is trying 
to draw. If he sees he cannot and comes to us, we help. 

Perspective is not necessary to the child. 

Yes, let him **8ay it" his way. 1-ater show your way. 

History of landscape drawing came very late in art, 
200 years before that it was never used except as a set- 
ting for human drawing. 

Pure landscapes do not interest a child. 

We can promote interest by giving a story that needs 
landscape. 

Narrative interest is uppermost. 

Mr. Sargent urged: 

1. The habit of drawing freely to tell a story. 

2. Building up of a definite ^ra^A/V 'vocabulary, 

Mr. Sargent explained that no person draws in gen- 
eral. Hemuststudy how to draw one thingafter another. 

The child may say **I cannot draw a horse." He must 
learn to draw one object after another, thus building his 
**graphic vocabulary" as he has built up a spoken vocab- 
ulary. 

Mr. Sargent next spoke of ^/wi^« which brings rhyth- 
mic Waves of thinking. 



His sense of fine spacing is not yet developed. He 
must experiment. 

Let child lay tablets according to something he has 
seen. Suppose you try yourself to draw something you 
never saw! 

Design is like music, experiment playfully with it. 

A rug is modified by experience of those who made 
it. 

Design dramatizes experiences just as day's occupa- 
tion are carried into music. All fine historic ornament 
has grown this way. (Coptic material, buds, trees, Ital- 
ian lacop, aztec.) 

Do not use pale enemic colors with children. They 
like and need strong color. 

TsQ crayon at first. Water color in fourth year. 

We mistake strong color for crude. 

We like strong color in poppies, in stained glass win- 
dows. We like brilliant fiowers. 

Mr. Sargent next spoke of pictures. He noted two 
elements, the story in the picture and the way it is told. 

A hymn may have words but not feeling. 

The child falls in love with certain pictures because of 
their "story." Ask yourself what was the first picture 
you liked when you where a child. 

We love pictures from the cradle to the grave. To 
develop appreciation start with pictures the child likes, 
not necessarily what you like. We criticize the Sunday 
papers but look at them ourselves. 

They have a narrative interest which fascinates. We 
come to better appreciation by interest. 

Mr. Sargent praised the report sent by Miss. Abbott 
on selecting pictures for the kindergarten. Miss. Abbott 
in her report suggested: 

1. Standerd pictures. 

2. Hanging low. 

'i^, Program pictures. 

4. Seasonal pictures. 

5. Illustrative of Conversations. 

Miss. Abbott suggestetl in her report that pictures 
may be too "classic" for the child. 

She spoke of the excellent pictures found often on 
covers of magazines in strong colors as useful. 

All pictures of children do not please children, as 
''Innocence.'' They love pictures of babies and animals. 
Advised excuisions to see pictures occasionally. 




SCHOOL OF I 
ORATORY 

Snmmer School Jitiie 25 to kvg 3 

, ^ Pttbllc SpeaUngt-CooTses for teachers and teadew in I 
bterpretatfon. Debate, Story TeUing, School Dramatics, 
PoWlc Address. Physical Education:— Coorses for 
teachers in Playerotmd methods, Work for Grades, 
Remedial and Corrective Work, Pageantry, Aesthetic 

I and Interpretative Dancing, Swimming. 

For information addrest RALPH DEHRIS. Dixcctor» 
box 80, Evanston, Illinois. 
BoUetins of sommer Sessions fai School of Husk and 

I College of Uberal Arts sent on rcqoesL 
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Miss Fulmer's School 

1990 West Adams Street 
Los Angeles, Cslifornis 

A department for youut; children 
of kinaerKarten and primary age. 

A department of kindergarten 
and primary education for young 
women, 

Open air work will be 
emphasized 

For furher particulars address 

Miss Grace Fulmer, 

1590 W. Adams St.. 
Los Angeles. Calif. 

School opens Sept, 24. 1017. 



Stamped Xlarsre variety at lOc 
im/i«sV^ each with Cataloi. 
wnice Centers, Table Sets, 
Goods Collar and Cuffd, 

Pincushion, Aprons, Caps, each 

D. A. McKINNON CO., 



10c 



Box 701 



Manchestert Maes. 



Tbe Educational Review 



A Hi gh Class and Popular Journal^Fqr Schools and Homes 

The first and only Educational Publication 
in Eastern Canada, covering a field often 
unreached by the daily newspapers, there- 
fore more valuable to the advertiser. 



LARGE CIRCULATION. 



PROFITABLE RESULTS. 



Write For Special Rates To The 



Advertising J^anager, EdacatioQal Review, 
ST. JOHN, N. Bn CANADA 
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OCTOBER, 1917. 

WHY WE ARE AT WAR 

Germany has forced America, as It has forced 
practically the entire world, to defend Itself by arms. 
We are fighting this war because Germany made war 
upon us. America is a peaceful Nation; we have no 
lust for conquest, no desire for annexation of terri- 
tory; we are defending ourselves against Germany 
because the Imperial German Government entered 
upon a program which meant the destruction of all 
American institutions. 

When we finally recognized that Germany was 
waging war upon us we had seen more than 225 
Americans, among them many women and children, 
killed by German submarines; hospital ships had 
been sunk and unfortified towns had been bombed 
and bombarded. Medals had been struck in honor 
of the sinking of the hu^itania, the murderous act 
by which so many of our men, womien, and children 
lost their lives. German officials Jiad treated the 
United States, a neutral nation, as an enemy. Strikes 
were organized in this country, plants were blown 
up, pro-German publications were founded and sub- 
sidized, and hatred of America was systematically 
sought to be inculcated among our foneign-bom in- 
habitants. Ehrery effort was made to involve us in 
trouble with Japan and Mexico. Our repeated pro- 
tests were met with promises and explanations which 
were little better than Insults. 

The Imperial German Government finally pro- 
claimed the unrestricted destruction of neutral ships 
upon the high seas. It was the notification to the 
United States that our people were no longer sover- 
eign, and that if they would sail the seas in safety 
we must conform to conditions laid down by a Gov- 
ernment that defied international law, humanity and 
elemental morality. 

A policy of terrorism has been systematically 
applied by the Imperial German Government since 
the outbreak of the European war. Treaties that 
stood in the way of German militaristic plans have 
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been disregarded, women and cjhildren have been 
treated with indescribable brutality, the noblest 
works of art have been destroyed, and prisoners 
have been abused and maltreated and civilian pop- 
ulations massacred and deported. 

This is why America has gone into this war in de- 
fense of American honor and American rights. To 
have done anything else would have been to sur- 
render our sovereignty, and we would have been 
forced in t,he end to fight a conscienceless and rap- 
acious military autocracy — an autocracy which is in 
this war avowedly for indemnities, aggrandizement, 
and the control of the world. Our success means 
that our children and our children's children will be 
able to enjoy peace. 



I pray God, I may be given the wisdom and the 
prudence to do my duty in the true spirit of this 
great people. — ^Woodrow Wilson. 



Buy a Liberty Bond, get behind your Govern- 
ment, and shorten this war. This is your fight. 
Our men are giving their lives; you are only asked 
to lend your money. There should be at least one 
Liberty Bond in every home. There is no better 
test of your Americanism. 



The purposes of the United States in this war are 
known to the whole world, to ev^ery people to whom 
the truth has been permitted to come. We seek no 
material advantage of any kind. We believe that 
the Intolerable wrongs done in this war by the fur- 
ious and brutal pow\3r of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment ought to be repaired but not at the expense 
of the sovereignty of any people — rather a vindica- 
tion of the sovereignty both of t^iose that are weak 
and those that are strong. ♦ ♦ ♦ Peace must be based 
upon justice and fairness and the common rights 
of mankind. — ^President Wilson. 
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GENERAL SUGGESnONS FOR 
OaOBER 




1. Relate the new montli to the old, but also look 
forward to November, the the ThanksglYlng festi- 
yal is our goal. The harvest is our general theme 
and helps us in unifying our work although if the 
children are very young we need not mention it to 
t^em. They will feel more than they consciously 
know by simply living a happy, social life, day by 
day. 

2. Ke(Bp in the "open" if possible and enjoy na- 
ture this month of months with the little ones. 

Gather beans, feed squirrels, find nuts, watch the 
birds. Blow seeds of the milk weed, listen for the 
crickets. Find cocoons to keep in the kindergartiBn. 

3. Remember the advice given in Miss Luella A. 
Palmer's K. B. A. address. She says, "Instead of 
talk or study about things, children should live 
among the things themselves. Many vital exper- 
iences are required for a child between four and 
eight years of age, that the world may seem a fertile 
field in which to gather knowledge." 

By early taking the child to Nature, we are build- 
ing up both his physical and spiritual health. 

4. Nature's preparation for winter may be too 
big and abstract a topic for our little ones, but they 
know they want warmer dresses, they know possibly 
that mother is making preserves to keep. 

Possibly we can have one experience in preserv- 
ing together, even in kindergartMi . It will make a 
happy social time. Shall w^ make grape jelly? That 
is simple. Shall we send our jelly to a sick child or 
shall we keep it for our Thanksgiving party? Per- 
haps we can do both. A second experience in pre- 
serving will be better than the first. This time let 
the children see what they can do by themselves. 
Some day they can do it all like mother. 

Several kindergartners have reported success in 
such efforts or I would scarcely dare to propose the 
problem. 

Tou may yourself be surprised to find how much 
the children have already learned by watching 
mother in the kitchen. Perhaps some mother will 
come and help if you are inexperienced. Many 
little ones are losing these invaluable home exper- 
iences. Talk of their value in a Mothers' meeting. 
Beg mothers not to exclude children from the 
kitchen. 



DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 
By Jenny B. Merrill, Pd. D. 
Reports are coming in to the International Head- 
quarters in the "Bible Hourie," New York City, of 
about four hundred summer sohools known as "Daily 



Vacation Bible Schools." These schools were open 
in July and August for two hours daily. The chil- 
dren learned ten or twelvtd sweet songs, recited daily 
a beautiful psalm, played a few pleasant games, and 
then sewed, knit, caned chairs, made hammocks, 
pretty bags or boxes, dressed dolls, made aprons and 
even simple dresses in a few sqhools, and many other 
odds and ends. 

It is a simple tale, but it means much in the lives 
of ten thousand children. Our children in America. 
E2very day they salute our flag in closing. 

One or two touching stories have already reachM 
us of this and that dear boy and girl, seemingly 
helped to better lives. All were happier, surely. 
Many gave some of their candy pennies to the mite 
boxes, so that already five hundred dollars have come 
to headquarters from these boys and girls to help 
other children next year in similar ways. Some of 
their work is given too, for sales to be held later. 
Many of our best helpers in these schools were kin- i 
dergartners. I 

I visited one kindergarten held on a roof, sheltered 
by an awning. Let me tell our readers how the little 
ones in this kindergarten enjoyed "playing" a Bible 
story they had heard. Very simply they had been 
told the story of Noah, for "Noah's Ark" is a toy 
children love, and while one doesn't like the drown- 
ing part, tihe children's attenton need not be centered 
on that, but rather upon those who were safe in the I 
big boat house. The whole story can be reserved 
for later use. The animals* their motions and the 
sounds they make are the children's deli^^t in this 
and in other stories, and the colors of the rainbow 
make a hi4>py ending. 

The Story 

Children, I am going to tell you a story about a 
very big boat. It was called "Noah's Ark." Noah 
was the man who built this big boat, a long time 
ago. 

God told Noah to build this Ark. The Ark had a 
window and a door, and It was one, two, three stories 
high. How high is your house. This boat was made 
so that the rain could not get in. It was covered all 
over with pitch. Pitch is black and Efticky like tar 
and it keeps water out. When the boat was all 
finished Noah and his family went in. Did you 
ever hear what else went in? Yes^ a great many 
animals. They went in two by two. Shall we 
play we are all in the ark? We can play our chairs 
make the boat. Now let us all go outside of the 
chairs and march in, two by two. Who shall we 
have for Noa^ and his wife and children? Now all 
the rest may choose which animal they want to be. 
I will guess what you are if I can. Why here is an 
elephant, I can tell because he is swinging his trunk. 
We must have father elepihant and mother elephant, 
too. You must not all be elephants, just two. Ac- 
cept any animals, suggesting ravens and doves 
yourself. The children choose until all MT^ r^ady. 
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There were many more animals, too. Now let ub 
all march into the ark and Koah must be sure to 
shut the door. 

It is going to rain very hard. Now» although it 
is a little inconyenient, let thia children imitate 
falling rain, saying "more and more and more for 
forty days and nights until all thie trees were 
covered up. When Noah and his sons looked out of 
the window, what did they see? Nothing but water 
evenrwfhere. After a long time God sent a great 
wind. Let the children imitate the wind. ThO 
wind blew the rain away, but it was not time to go 
out of the ark. One day Noah opened the window 
and sent out a raven, a big, black bird. Let a 
child fly out, and explain that be must fly outside 
of the chairs and not return. 

Noah waited seven days and then sent a dove. The 
dove came back. Let the dove fly out and return. 
Then a second time, and when the dove returns, let it 
bring a green leaf or piece of paper. ((Read Gen. 8: 
11-13.) Then the dove flies away. 

So6n afterwards Noah took off the covering and 
saw that it was dry enough to go out. Now we ean 
all go out, two by two, quietly. 

As we were on the roof, we suggested looking up 
at the blue sky. We sang one of our hymns of 
praise, as Noah and hie sons built an altar and 
thanked Gk)d for keeping them safe in the Ark. That 
day God put a beautiful rainbow up in the sky. 
Have you ever seen a rainbow? What colors are 
in it? Let us see if we can flnd those beautiful colors 
in your dresses and ribbons. Here they are. Let 
us stand the children in a row, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, violot. Here are our pretty balls, too, 
like the rainbow. Here is a glass prism that you 
may play with. It will show you tjhe rainbow colors 
best of all. 

NOTE. We will present other simple Bible stories 
from month to month that may be used in private 
kindergartens, if not in public ones. Such stories 
will also be suggestive for Sunday School kinder- 
gartens. A number of simple dramatizations can be 
improvised to lead to Bible stories and to impress 
them. 

Often the wjhole story and its lesson are beyond 
thll» child's grasp, but appropriate parts can be 
selected whic|h will prepare for fuller lessons in 
higher grades. The best Sunday School workers 
grade their lessons, although they may not be able 
to vary them for every year. The Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools planned three grades and found them 
sulBcllisnt. 



SUGfiESnVE OUTLINE PROGRAH FOR 
OaOBER 



One of the head ofllcials of the great United States 
steel corporation says: "We have established 
schools and kindergartens where our plants ai^ 
away from the cities, and we find that this has been 
of value along the line of cost efllcieqcy. We are 
not doing lit as welfare work. It is a natter of bosi- 
It pays." 




First Week. 
STORIES AND CONVERSATIONS 

Oct. 1. The new month. Who knows Its name? 
What month flew away with the birds? Did you ask 
mother? Many klndergartners and primary teach- 
ers use a large calendar freely, day after day. Often 
they prefer to draw the calendar on a large sheet 
of paper or cardboard for each month, decorating 
it appropriately. These sheets are saved from month 
to month and used in reviews. These sheets thus 
serve as connecting links tihroughout the year, and 
aid in securing continuity. Personally, I have 
found with very young childmn, it is better to make 
more of the "days of the week" during the flrst 
term at least. 

The calendar is very helpful in the advanced kin- 
dergarten and in all primary grades. 

What will October bring to us? Shall we go out 
today to the woods to see? Is It getting warmer or 
colder? Does the sun rise as early as it did? We 
must watch t^ sun every day. Is it dark or light 
now when you have supper? How was it last sum- 
mer? 

Oct. 2. What did we talk about in our morning 
ring yesterday? Today we will try to sing about the 
sun. Here is a story about the sun: 

Every day the sun gets up 
And travels over head. 
When It goes down in the w^t 
*Tis most time to go to bed. 

When the sun comes back in the morning what do 
little ohlldren love to sing? 

"Good morning, merry sunshine." 

(Note. — Consult song books at hand and select any 
good song about the sun. Have children choose a 
bright color for the sun, as yellow, and let a child 
mount a small yiellow circle each sunshine day on 
the calendar. Oa cloudy dajrs, choose another color. 
Yellow and gray are generally used, an! If the day 
is partly sunny and partly cloudy, a semicircle of 
each color may be suggested. Some klndergartners 
cut out little umbrellas for rainy days whtch please 
the children very much.) 

Oct. 3. Review the sunshine song. Fiu'l the ball 
that looks most like the sun. Review or teach ball 
games with it. Perhaps you can get some child to 
think of holding the yellow ball high overhead like 
the real sun, then carry it across the room from 
east to west. 

We should not wait until a m&p is used, for then 
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the children fail to learn real direction. However, 
it would be a mistake at this age to do more than 
simply use the term "play" fully in games, and 
when walking out together, as, which way ahall we 
walk today, east or west? On some walk find a 
weathervane as suggested in FroebePs Mother Play. 
Such a song is usually to be found in any kinder- 
garten song book. Show the picture in Mother Play 
if convenient. 

Oct. 4. A story about a squirrel. Children tell 
wher<9 they have seen squirrels, whether they have 
fed them, what they eat. These experiences should 
be given partly before and partly after the story. 
During the story the children should listen only, so 
learning to be attentive and quiet for five minutes 
at a time. Have several pictures of squirrels and 
let the qhildren help in placing them in good po- 
sitions, after they have been examined. "Placing 
well" is often a problem which the kindergartner 
neglects. It is important to hang or stand such 
pictures low, on a level with the child's eye, so that 
he will have a good opportunity to become familiar 
with them, and make them his friends. Choose pic- 
tures by good artists if possible, but use what you 
can secure even if not your ideal. Children enjoy 
crude pictures. Their taste may be improved from 
time to time. Those that are not ideal should not 
be kept permanently in sight. Such may be kept 
in a box or scrap book. A few choice pictures of 
animals such as pets with children, birds, squirrels, 
horses, flocks of sheep, cow and calf, hen and chick- 
ens, are suitable for wall decorations in the kinder- 
garten and play room. (See Kindergarten-Primary 
Magazine, Oct. 1915, page 60.) 

Oct 5. Review day. Practice and review songs 
learned during the week. Let children choose them. 
Name the days of the week using the calendar, count- 
ing the sunshiny and cloudy days. Ask how many 
days we come to kindergarten. Whiqh days do we 
not come? On Monday will you tell me about Sat- 
urday and Sunday? 

Second Week 

Oct 8. Home experiences related as requested. 
(This gives real language lessons. Children if 
encouraged will talk quite freely about Saturday 
and Sunday. Notice flagrant errors and quickly 
suggest saying it "this way." Do not call attention 
to an error or interrupt a train of thought. A few 
corrections daily, especially when speaking individ- 
ually to the children are essential in kindergartens, 
when good Bnglish is not heard in the home.) 

T^he children flnd Saturday and Sunday on the 
calendar, also Monday and they will be delighted to 
mount three circles for the three days. Children 
have short memories and will sometimes not be 
able to report the weather of Saturday and Sunday 
correctly. They will gradually learn to observe 
when alone at home and report on Monday. It is 
valuable to make them responsiUe in t^ese little 



ways. Be sure to have a word of praise for thosd 
who succeed. 

Oct. 9. "Mother Goose Rhymes" or a standard 
story as "Goldilocks and the Thj-ee Bears." Hear the 
rhymes the children know and then add another, as 
"Bopeep." This may lead to a talk about sheep and 
their wool. Warmer clothing may begin to appear 
and a connfeotion between it and Bopeep's sheep 
will be interesting. Children are not so much in- 
terested in "sheep" in general as in "Mary's little 
lamb," or "Bopeep's sheep," or "Little Boy Blue's 
Sheep in the Meadow," or "Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, 
have you any wool?" 

Let the children freely imitate the sounds of ani- 
mals mentioned. They should also dramatize these 
simple rhymes either in the morning circle or at 
game time. 

Oct. 10. Review "Down in the Dear Old Orchard." 
Tell the "Story of an Apple" if children seem ready 
for it, that ie, if they have seen apple blossoms in 
the spring and can be led to connect the fruit with 
the flower. Draw a spray of apple blossoms or show 
a picture of an apple tree in bloom. Concentrate the 
story about one particular blossom that grew very 
large and pink. A Uny green ball began to grow 
right in the middle of this apple blossom. "I am 
going to try to grow to be a big, red apple, for I 
know Johnny wants one in October." 

So the little green ball grew and grew all sum- 
mer long. The sun saw it and shone on it. The 
rain saw it and gave it a drink. 

The good apple tree held it tight by its stem un- 
till it was big and round and rosy red. Then the 
wind blew hard one day and down the apple fell, 
and — here it is! 

Secure the prettiest apple you can and place it 
in a conspicuous place on a pretty dish and later 
let the children try to draw and color one like it. 
See game suggested In Kindergarten-Primary Mag- 
azine, October, 1916, page 32. 

Oct 11. Color lesson. Children flnd balls of 
First Gift that have the colors found on apples, as 
red, green and yellow. Have apples showing all 
three colors. See if the qhildren can see any other 
colors on the apples. Brown and purple may pos- 
sibly be seen. Talk about other fruits and their 
pretty colors. If convenient to have several kinds 
of fruit present in a pretty basket, play a sense game 
of touch. One child places his hands behind him, 
closing his eyes while anotjher child selects a fruit 
to put in them. He may r^>eat any simple rhyme, as, 
Charlie, tell me, tell me quick, 
Which pretty frutt did I pick? 

If the kindergarten is a small one, try tasting 
also, not allowing the children to bite the fruit, but 
use a knife. Wash the fruit carefully before a tast- 
ing lesson and also the knife. Let tjhe children see 
you do it so as to impress a hygienic lesson. 

Tell the children they should always wash an 
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apple carefully if they eat the skin. Why? 

Oct. 12. Review day. Children choose songs and 
Btoriee. Possibly try to tell a story or sing a song 
alone. 

Third Week 

Oct. 15. Language lesson as on previous Mondays. 
As the children talk of home and playmates, the kin- 
dergartner must be quick to sift out the "good news" 
and gradually lead thie children to omit telling un- 
pleasant tales. "It makes us happy to hear pleasant 
stories." 

If there has been any serious trouble* of course be 
sympathetic, but try to cultivate a habit of being 
cheerful and making t^he best of little grievances. 
There may be opportunities, however, to let the other 
children decide who did right and who did wrong, 
thus training them to be morally thoughtful. T^ach 
the Golden Rule when a concrete case suggests it. 
Teach two little golden keys, 
"Thank you, and if you please." 

Oct. 16. A story, as "Ldttle Red Hen," or "The 
Crane's E^xpress" or "Billy Bobtail" or any animal 
story of note. 

(The New York Public school Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation published a few years ago a list of classic 
stories edited by Mies Luella A. Palmer, appropriate 
for kindergarten ages. The kindergartner should 
have such a list in command, and select according 
to her own taste and the needs of her own children. 
Children's classic stories are the beginnings of liters 
ature. See also First Eight Years of a Child's Life, 
by L. A. Palmer, which has recently been reviewed 
in this magazine. It is one of the most suggestive 
books ever written concerning these years and illus- 
trates well the continuity between' the home, kin- 
dergarten and early primary years. One classic 
story should be told each week. It may be well to 
decide to tell one every Tuesday morning. ) 

If the children ask to have it repeated, tell it every 
day they want it. Stories should be repeated many 
times to young children. 

These classic stories may or may not be related 
to the season. 

Oct. 17-18-19. Seeds may well be choeen as a topic 
for conversation either this week or earlier. If 
there is a garden from which the children may col- 
lect flower seeds, choose the proper time, but the 
seeds of fruits and nuts may be used now. Grains 
as oats, barley, wheat, should also be shown and the 
topic of seeds continued throughout this third week. 
Name the seeds, ask about their colors, sizes, shapes. 
What are they good for? Children often do not know. 
If we planted this one, what would grow? And 
this and this? Shall we plant one? 

Farmer Brown plants "winter wheat." When? 
How can we play with seeds? I will give you some 
com and beans and peas on the table. See whether 
you can make some pretty flowers or etars with 
them. 



Which seeds do we cook? Which seeds do itie 
squirrels like best? Where do they hide nuts? 
What for? 

Once a nut that a little squirrel hid in the ground 
grew to be a tree. The squirrel forgot to dig it up 
to eat. I will tell you a story about it. This seed 
was an acorn like t^is. The little acorn waited and 
waited for the squirrel to come back, but he never 
came. Then the little acorn grew and grew and 
grew until it was a big oak tree. Then some other 
little squirrals came and lived up in the tree. 
Fourth Week. 

Oct. 22. Look over the calendar on Monday. Lis- 
ten to Saturday and Sunday experiences. If any 
children go to Sunday School, let them tell about 
the Bible story and perhaps sing one of their hymns. 
In many Sunday schools, a kindergartner teaches 
the little people, often using some of the kindergar- 
ten songs. 

The children will be pleased to tell of this. Both 
in Sunday Schools and in Kindergarten, Harvest 
songs of praise should now be introduced as we are 
approaching the Thanksgiving festival. After ex- 
changing experienctes, begin the old but much loved 
hymn, 

"For the fruit upon the tree, 
For the birds that sing of Thee, 
Father in Heaven we thank Thee." 

Oct. 23. Story day. Choose one of those already 
mientloned or any other of permanent value. "The 
Sleeping Apple," a favorite. If one means to ob- 
serve Halloween in kindergarten, the story of Jack- 
O-Lantern will be timely. It may be a realistic 
story, telling exactly what one little boy did to make 
a Jack-O-Lantern and how big brother or uncle 
helped. 

Secure a pumpkin If convenient, preparing it in 
the circle. Wash the seeds, dry them, and put them 
In a glass Jar. 

Oct 24. A Brownie Story or possibly Cinder- 
ella's story, simplified. Dwell on the fairy pumpkin 
coaojh. 

Oct 25. A finger play or a sense game, possibly 
"Churning Day" as in Miss Poulsson's finger plays. 
A good sense game of touch is played by putting a 
number of small articles in a bag, and Icftting chil- 
dren find one with his hand instead of his eyes. 
Tell a short story of a blind child who could almost 
see with his fingers. Let children try to recognize 
each other by touching each other's clothing with 
eyes closed. If the child is blindfolded he must 
use his own handkerchief. 

Oct. 26. Review day. Practice new song. Play 
new sense game, using seeds. Review yellows as 
pumpkin seeds suggesting color. 

Oct. 28. Home stories. Days of week. What 
mother did on Saturday. Who helped a little? The 
weather on Sunday, What did you play? Where did 
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you go? Let the children at flret volunteer exper- 
iences and then, If necessary, ask these questions: 
Who went to the grocers? What vegetables did he 
have? What fruits? What else did he sell? Or if 
in the country, what did you find in the woods? 

Oct 29. Maud Lindsay's story of making butter 
for Grandma. 

Oct 30. Talk of Halloween. The funny little 
favors seen in stores. Trim the room with yellow 
or orange chains and Brownies. Tell children of 
games with apples. Cut apples in fancy shapes. 
Light the pumpkin, but be sure it is in a safe place. 



HANDWORK— COLORING 
By Jenny B. Merrill, Pd. D. 

The stories, conversations and the holiday in Octo- 
ber as well as Nature herself seem to suggest color 
work and clay modeling. 

The different vegetables and fruits may be drawn 
and colored. This is sometimes done freely and 
sometimes outlines are given for the child to fill in 
with a crayon of appropriate color. 

Leaves, too, shoulu be colored if this has not been 
done in September. Let the children decide some- 
times which fruit tliey will color, choosing the color. 

It is invaluable to require the child frequently to 
set his own little problem. The mind that is con- 
stantly led is less likely to initiate and originate. 

It is a good thing to concentrate for a week upon 
one or two kinds of handiwork and to follow it up 
from day to day. 

Filling in outlines in mass strengthens the hand 
for writing. It is used in Montessori schools as a 
preparatory exercise for writing, the children being 
furnished with hollow metal discs. These discs or 
plates are expensive but anyone can duplicate them 
in cardboard quite satisfactorily. 

Feeling the stiff, binding edges is supposed, by 
Dr. Montessori, to be valuable. For that purpose the 
metal plates are really superior to cardboard. 
CUTTING OUT 

Coloring a whole surface of paper and then cut- 
ting out of this or that vegetable or fruit form is 
anotiher variety of coloring work. 

FOLDING, MOUNTING AND SEWING 

Have the children fold sheets of drawing paper 
and sew them together for scrap books. In them let 
each child mount all the leaves, vegetables and fruits 
that he colors in his book. Mount a pretty picture 
on the cover. If churning is taken up as has been 
suggested, a second scrap book may be made, review- 
ing the "Butter Story." 

CLAY MODELING 

Model the apple, the banana, the pear, a bunch of 
grapes, peaches, plums, acorns, a potato, a tomato, 
a pepper, a carrot, etc. 

Press leaves upon a clay plaque. Model beads, 
and when dry color them. 



CHAINS 

Make paper chains of fall colors for decoration. 
Natural leaves or colored paper leaves and fruits 
may be strung on worsted, the pieces being several 
inches apart. 

The clay beads may be strung while soft. 

THE GIFTS 

Suggestions have been given for the First Gift. 
The balls may stand for fruits. There are simple 
rhymes and songs in the song books as, 

"Apples ripe, apples red. 
Who will buy my apples, ripe?" 

The Second Gift may be used for "taking aim." 
Place the cylinder upon the cube and try to knock 
it off with the ball. 

Use the Hailman beads in playing store. Quite 
a pretty fruit store can be planned with them. The 
Third and Fourth Gifts should be used to build the 
store. They should also be used freely very often. 

Stick laying is a quiet exercise and should be used 
often when there are several grades in a room. 
Sometimes limit the children to a few sticks and 
suggest a form, as a ladder, and at other times let 
them have access to a§ many sticks as they can use. 
Avoid using several colored sticks in outlining a 
form unless the form needs variety of color. Some 
times use sticks and rings together if rings are in 
your equipment. Consult Kindergarten Guide book 
for Gift work, as the Paradise of Childhood or the 
Kraus Guide. 

RHYTHMS AND GAMES 

The children will enjoy the games of the orchard 
and the squrrel, begun in September. 

Continue simple dramatizations of the Mother 
Goose rhymes and of some of the stories told. 

It is interesting to note how "playing out" a story 
helps the children to understand and remember. 

The simple rhythms of clapping hands, swinging 
arms, tapping with to3s, tapping two blocks together 
to music or count ai^ necessary to develop the rhyth- 
mic feeling. They help in the time sense in music. 
They rest and unite. 

Simple marches by ones, twos, fours, meeting and 
separating to meet again, stepping backwards a few 
steps, then forwards, turning and going in the op- 
posite direction at a given signal, all these changes 
help In discipline and in bringing about a feeling of 
unity in the group. 

Select a new clock song. Play mind the clock. 
Let it tick and strike. 



BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 



The Fannie A. Smith Kindergarten and private 
school, No. 863 Lafayette street, will open for the 
fall term on September 18. During the summer the 
present building has been completely renovated both 
Inside and out. Provision is made for classes to be 
held out of doors when the weather permits. 
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HOW HE Tr ACHERS CAN HELP IN 
SECOND UBERH LOAN 




Teachers can be of particular help in disseminat- 
ing accurate information for the Government con- 
cerning the second Liberty Loan which is shortly 
to be announaad. Under the supervision of the 
Treasury Department and the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee of this Federal Reserve district there is in 
preparation a special book of instrucOon for the use 
of teachers. Special subscription cards for the can- 
vass by the teachers will also be prepared. An ad- 
visory member will be appointed in each local Bank- 
ers' Committee of the State to cooperate with the 
teachers, and a repreaentative of t^he Department of 
Education will be associated with the Liberty Loan 
Committee in New York City during the period of 
the canvass. District Superintendents will be ajsked 
to organize Teachers' Liberty Loan Committees in 
each town. Town Boards of Education will be asked 
to arrange public meetings in each school, where an 
opportunity is to be given to subscribe to the loan. 
Public libraries will be requested to operate Liberty 
Loan booths in each Public Library of the States, 
wjhere subscriptions may be made to the loan and 
full Information obtained. This is not an appeal to 
teachers and pupils to subscribe, though they will 
do that as they are able. 

EX-GOVERNOR FERRIS' ADDRESSES IN 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

An excellent plan for bringing the best education- 
al talent in the country to the rural school teachers 
is being worked out in the "BIG NINE?' counties of 
Mc Pherson, Edmunds, Faulk, Campbell, Walworth, 
Potter, Corson, Dewey and Ziebach in the north- 
western part of South Dakota. The County Super- 
intendents of these Counties have united their efforts 
and will bring Ex-Governor W. N. Ferris to each 
County the last of October. 

Tihe schedule for Mr. Ferris' speaking tour is as 
follows: 

Aberdeen, Monday, October 15th. 
Ipswitch, Tuesday, October 16th. 
Leola, Wednesday, October 17th. 
Eureka, Thursday, October 18th. 
Bowdle, Thursday, October 18th. evening. 
Mound City, Friday, October 19th. 
Selby, Saturday, October 20th. 
Pollock, Saturday, October 20th, evening. 
Mcintosh, Monday, October 22nd. 
Timber Lake, Tuesday, October 23rd. 
Du Pree, Wednesday, October 24th. 
Mobridge, Thursday, October 26th, evening. 
Gettysburg, Friday. October 26th. 
Faulkton, Saturday, October 27th. 

State Superintendent C. H. Lugg will also speak 
at the series of meetings. Superintendent E. H. 
Noteboom of Walworth County is boosting and di- 
rsOing the plan. 



THE TELEPHONE PEST 

A young man asks me to write a few feeling words 
about the telephoned pest, and more especially about 
the female of the species who is more deadly than 
the male. Also there are more of her — which 
makes her a proportionately greater menace to the 
peace and happiness of tbla community. 

Says thiis young man: **l know a very nice girl of 
whom I used to think a good deal. In fact, I was on 
the verge of falling in love wfith her until I discov- 
ered that she was a victim of the telephone habit — 
and, believe me, I'd about as soon marry a woman 
with the morphine habit. 

"I am beginning to dislike and dread this girl be- 
cause she makes my life a burden by telephoning 
me. There is never a minute of the day or night 
that I am safe from her. She calls me up at my 
business office and she insists that every evening at 
8 o'clock I shall call her up, no matter where I am. 
It's a confounded nuisance. I see this girl two or 
three times a week, and we've got nothing on earth 
to say to each other over the telephone, but there I 
am held up on the end of a wire to chatter like a 
monkey about nothing." 

That's what one young man says, girls, and take 
it from me, he's no peculiar old grouch. It is what 
every young man would like to say to ievery girl he 
knows, if he had the courage. Indeed, so great have 
been their sufTerings in the matter that I have heard 
more than one youth express the fervent wish that 
Mr. Bell had died with his great invention unin- 
vented. — Dorothy Dix. 



PRAISES THE KINDERGARTEN 
Dr. Frank A. Spaulding, Superintendent of 

Schools, Cleveland, said in his annual report: 
"No grade of school does more, if indeed so much, 

for ibid development of the character of the child as 

the kindergarten." 
"If a cihild were to be given but eight years of 

schooling, it would be better for him to begin at 

the kindergarten and leave at the end of the seventh 

grade t|han to begin at the first grade and leave 

at the end of the eighth." 



The soldier who resented your insult to the Stars 
and Stripes was bom under its folds and his father 
before him. He still retains a respect and affection 
for it, and an officer of the Confederate Army who 
has no higher appreciation of t^e sentiment of our 
people than you appear to have, by trailing the 
Stars and Stripes in the dust, is not fit to be on my 
staff. — (Reprimind to an officer), Stonewall Jack- 
son. 



Germany rejected Froebel and his democracy. 
Had she received him as did America, the leven 
might have ere this so modified autocracy as to have 
prevented the terrible conflict in which the world is 
now engaged. 
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By Mabt C, C. Bbadford, State Superintendent, 
Denver, Colorado 

The title of the subject under discussion this 
morning reflects the most vital reality In the life 
of present day America. To the inflexible test of 
results, it summons the one public Institution in 
which Americans profess the most profound faith, 
and which Non-Americans have considered the su- 
premely distinctive feature of the national develop- 
ment. A crucial time is this. How is America to 
meet the testing process? Will the Mighty Mother 
of over a hundred million people — ^America — ^flnd 
her children "arise and calling her blessed?" Will 
S|he prove to the world of nineteen hundred and 
seventeen that America spells Adequacy, as in ear- 
lier years the magic letters of that signiflcant name 
were interchangeable with opportunity? Does she 
stand as the Incarnate Will of Righteousness of all 
Humanity and the Incarnate Will to Sacriflce for 
all Mankind: Does the fluttering of her flags on the 
blood-stained soil of France mean the beating of 
pulses in over a hundred million American bodies — 
t,hat beating attuned to the victorious music of man- 
kind arising from the sepulchre of dead traditions; 
mouldering governmental and social forms into the 
sunligM of a rehabilitated world? 

If so, it will be because the American public school 
has, in some degree at least, fulflUed the august 
task conflded to it by the commands of Democratic 
government. And if, after this great War to End 
Wars, shall be over, Amerloa functions as the su- 
preme idealistic force in the reorganization of tbe 
World, it will be because the public schools of Nine- 
teen Seventeen have given to the people of the Na- 
tion a higher vision than the world has before ^een. 

This is the great task of the public school of 
Nineteen Seventeen, this, the mighty effort which 
must be made by the school people of today. Their 
work it is to diemonstrate the sacredness of the in- 
tellectual integrity of the Nation; to ^old aloft the 
standard of straight thinking, incessant and con- 
secrated work and to point out the necessity of the 
Incorporation of mighty loving in the legislation and 
teaching of the present. A new vision must come 
to the school world of America, a vision that reveals 
it to itself as the moulder of the soulstuff of the 
Nation in the likeness of the ideal humanity, and 
to so fit the framework of educational activities that 
the translation of the Ideal republic into the terms 
of practical Democratic living may speedily and 
beautifully be made effective. 

Let us today, In this great meeting of the N. E. A., 
acting as representatives of the school people of the 
whole United States, offer ourselves to the Nation 



as one unit in the great army of those who stand 
ready to give all at the Nation's summons. As the 
body of people to whom is conflded the guarding of 
the Grail of future citizenship, urge the President of 
the Republic to use us in some imifled direct way 
in the present national crisis. 

For the public school of Nineteen Seventeen is 
the Casket of the Grail, and the great army of school 
people forms its body guard. Let us examine our- 
selves searchingly and flt ourselves i^erently for 
the high emprise of keeping safe and stainless the 
cup containing the draug;ht commingled of thought 
and work and love, the immortal draught without 
which the National ideals must perish. — Extra<^ 
from Address Delivered at N. B. A., Portland, Ore. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

September 1 the kindergarten of the Fairmont 
Hotel opened for Inspection, and on the fourth of the 
month the school began, a large enrollment showing 
the interest which this novel scjhool has already cre- 
ated. Originally the kindergarten was established 
to meet the needs of the families lading at the 
hotel, but as the school equipment was installed and 
the teachers secured, the scope became so much 
larger that it was finally decided to make this a kin- 
dergarten for ot,her children as well as those living at 
the hotel. 

A sunny comer of the Fairmont Hotel has been 
dedicated to the use of the children, and, as most 
of t)he teaching is to be done out of doors, practically 
all of the spacious terrace has been given over to this 
use. 

Besides being a real kindergarten, with teaching in 
the garden, a culinary depaitment is to be opened 
up, this being something never before attempted in 
connection with a kindergarten. But children are 
never happier than when doing work like "grown 
folks," and their kitohen, pantry and dining room 
are all to be models of their kind, with miniature 
equipment to delight the heart of a child . To give 
children responsibility in a pleasing way and to 
teach by doing is the true kindergarten way, making 
play out of work. Miss Vida Anderson, noted as a 
dietitian, will have charge of this department. 

On the terrace, vrilfi its broad atretches of green, 
there will be swings, slides, sand boxes and all sorts 
of devices for play. The color work, the clay mod- 
eling, sewing, cutting and other kindergarten work 
will be done out of doors, under little canopies like 
umbrellas . — Elzamixier . 



Mrs. Ralph B. Carney, nee Miss Dora Louise 
Olsen, whose marriage took place recently, will con- 
tinue her work as kindergarten director of Madison 
scihool, while Dr. Carney is tierTlng his country as 
flrst lieutenant in the officers' reserve dental corps. 

In New York City children less than six years oC 
age will not be received except in the kindergartens. 
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SUGGESTIONS INTRODUCTORY TO THE 

MOTHER PLAYS 

(Concluded from the September Number.) 

(Translated from the German of Frledrich Froebel.) 

Bt Bestha Johnston 

II 

What then are the phenomena through which, In 
manifoldness, and In contradictions as well as in 
harmony, your child's nature expresses Itself? What 
other than those which press forward everjrwherfe, 
where life makes itself known in the individual, 
wjhere Being shows Itself In form, in the liylng 
world, in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, as in 
the life of mankind? 

Do we look at the seed com or the egg, do we con- 
template feeling or thought, — ^with each we every- 
where see later deflniteness proceeding from earlier 
indeflniteness; and thus, mother, the life of your 
child manifests itself to yon, in its first phenomena. 
Yet in tfhis indeflnittdness, as in a life-protecUng 
husk, lies the fullness of life and so disclose itself, 
as the fullness of life announces itself already, in the 
germinating plant, the developing young of the 
animal. Now, as the fullness of life In your child so 
delights you, there comes to rejoice you In his so 
variable life, his susceptibility to all that life offers 
or withdraws, as planets and the young of animals 
are susceptible to the slightest influence of light and 
heat, the most delicate, unregarded suggestions of 
their environment. Great and variable excitability, 
sensibility, is further intimately bound up with this 
susceptibility, as in nature the moat delicate little 
plant and the youngest animal aro excited by the 
most subtle qihanges in their situation and are sen- 
sitive to the gentlest touch. 

This susceptibility and excitability are often ac- 
companied with pain and sorrow for himself, as for 
you and for his neighbors (but especially for you, 
faithful and solicitous mother) . Yet in and through 
them we see the child, spontaneously developing the 
form natural to him, naturally, assuming it natur- 
ally, with eaae, juat as every plant and each young 
creature assumes under these incitements the form 
natural to it. 

But finally and above all, it is the impulse toward 
the free imfolding of hie own nature, (in accord with 
the laws governing life in general, whloh makes it- 
self known in all the phenomena of life, in the activ- 
ities of life as a whole, as in the particular activ- 
Itlee of his senses, limbs and body, and which no^ 
withstanding the purity oC their tnsu^ motiviB, 



cauae so much trouble and misunderstanding, pain 
and sorrow in life. 

Thus then the development of your child proceeds 
from the strengthening and development of his body, 
limbs and senses, to the use of the same; from the 
discovery of objects to fixing the attention upon 
them; from noticing, to (examination and contempla- 
tion; from acquaintance with and knowledge of the 
particular, to the linking them wit^h other things 
through the discovery of what is held in common; 
ascending from health of body, senses and limbs to 
the healthy life of the spirit, from thoufi^hlt Joined to 
things, to pure thought; and so from healthy, vig- 
orous feeling to the reflecting mind; from external 
contemplation to inner apprehension; from the ex- 
ternal putting of things together, to inner compar- 
ison and Judgment; from external relating to inner 
conclusion; so, from external apprehension to inner 
comprehension, to the development and cultivation 
of the intellect; from the external perception of 
P|henomena to the inner understanding of their final 
cause; to the development and cultivation of the 
Reason that is life^omprehending. So appears to 
him, so sihapes itself to his soul later, at the goal 
of his education, the clear, transparent soul image 
of each being, (himself first of all) as an individual, 
which, like the Whole of which it is a member, ex- 
presses its own idea. 

And so you lead your child from the thing to tihe 
pix:ture, and from the picture to the symbol, from 
the symbol to the grasp of the nature of the thing 
as a spiritual whole. Thus develops the idea, the 
ideas, of the individual and the Whole. So later, 
your child, at the goal of his education, surveys his 
life as a member of the life-whole, as in itself 
clear spiritual reflection of the life of his family, 
his people, mankind, the nature, life and work of 
God in and through all. 

From now on, his life problem ie for him to mani- 
fest in all his feelings and thoughts, conduct and 
relations, in fact as in appearance, this so-clearly-im- 
aged Life- Whole (Wholeness of Life), which he bears 
within himself. So doing, his earlier presentiments, 
life and nature, harmonize themselves to him, as do 
all phenomena, experience and revelation. Life is 
to him a unity of nature, humanity and God, ?.nd 
therefore becomes for him a life of peace and Joy. 
And so, mother, are fulfilled for you, your wishes 
for your child when you bore him beneath your 
heart and nurtured him at your breast and fostered 
his later life. 



The setting of a great hope is like the setting of 
the sun. The brightnese of our life is gone. Shad- 
ows of evening fall around us, and the world seema 
but a dull refiection — itself a broader shadow. We 
look forward into the coming lonely night. The 
soul withdraws into itself. Then stars arise and 
the night is holy.— -Longfellow, 
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THE MOTHER AT PLAY WITH HER CHILD 

(Translated from the German of Friedricli Froebel.) 

Bt Bebtha Johnston 

Prom every little detail your eye in your child per- 
ceives, 
Draw life-Joys, Mother, sublime and pure, 
Thus to know what great possessions, peace of mind 
and true life's Joys are, 
For him guarding them secure. 

Baby, my love for you cannot be told. 

You are more precious than pearls and than gold. 

Shall I rehearse all the charms I so prize. 

By which I at once my sweet one recognize? 

Here's the wee Head, you find heavy at present. 

So my soft hand is a resting place pleasant. 

This is your Foitehead and these your bright Eyes, 

What pleasure I draw from their glances so wise. 

Here are your cheeks, of milk and of roses. 

Lovely to me as a bouquet of posies. 

Next, on each side is a beautiful Ear, 

Soon pretty songs through them you will hear. 

Here's the wee Nose, and this the Mouth sweet. 

Full many a word it soon will repeat. 

And these pretty Lips as red as a rose, 

I long oft to kiss when in sleep they repose. 

Tbis is your round and smooth liittle Chin, 

The dearest of dimples is mestling within. 

Here's the whole Face, all smiling and fair. 

And this the soft top, with its soft, flaxen Hair, 

(Silky, brown — soft curly) 
And here's baby's Throat, so plump, soft and round. 
Can anything prettier elsewhere be found? 
Then the beautiful Neck, so sweet that I press, 
My own cheeks upon it in silent caress. 
This is the darling's full plump Back, 
May firmness, erectness, it never lack. 
Here the tiny Hands and BHngers we see, 
The finest of playthings for babykin wee. 
Then here, dearest one, and here, is an Arm, 
In my own I oft hold you so safe and so warm. 
And this is your Chest standing out full and high. 
It tells mib you're well if you laugh or you cry. 
Beneath it is hidden your wee throbbing Heart, 
May trouble and sorrow from it keep apart. 
May it ever keep wholesome, pure, sweet and clean. 
Like my babe's sparkling eyes with t^eir clear light 

serene. 
Soon life's hidden springs within it he'll feel. 
May they e'er flow serenely, and pure life reveal. 
These are the kicking Legs so strong. 
You'll be standing upon them alone before long. 
These are the tiny pushing Feet, 
On which you soon will be walking, my sweet. 
These are the Calves, this the dimpling Knee, 
Up to it in water soon wading you'll be. 
These tiny pink buds on his feet are his toes, 
They're Just ten in number as every one knows. 



Here then is my baby complete — my dear pride. 
In a year will be springing away from my side. 
And then in a way that is fair childhood's own, 
A Soul that can think he to me will make known. 
This already stirring in him I can see. 
To be happily, quietly nurtured by me. 

EASY CONSTRUCrriON WORK 

F. G fifANDEBS, TOBONTO, ONTa 

Children love to be busy, if the work is some- 
thing that interests them, and is something that 
grows or develops as they proceed. 

There is a great deal of paper cutting given to 
children that is so hard t^ they do not even wish 
to attempt it. Here is some work that any child 

can attempt and in which he can see results. Give 
the child pieces of colored paper and a pair of scis- 
sors. All hie needs to cut is strips of any width to 
suit himself and ovals of any size to go with the 

strips. The ovals are for the heads of the people 
to be made and all the other parts are to be made 
with straight lines. Men running, walking. Jump- 
ing, can be made, soldiers drilling and soldiers' tents, 
any kind of man, woman or child can be attempted. 




The children wiii soon be able to make people to 
illustrate verses or songs or stories, as for instancer 
Hiawatha, Jack Be Numble, Boy Blue, etc. 
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The Second Gift Plays and Stories. 

The Mother Play poem published in this issue is 
the fourth in the series of "tjhe Mother contemplating 
her child" and the author must assuredly often have 
viewed with sympathetic understanding a mother 
giving her habe its daily bath or preparing it for its 
evening rest, as she fondles and caresses it, and lov- 
ingly pats and names eaqh part of the precious little 
body. But to Froebel, the ideal mother is not she 
who views with love and pride alone, her darling's 
perfect body, but who li^alizes the importance of, and 
is quick to perceive the first strrings of the immor- 
tal soul for whose welfare, peace and happiness she 
is responsible. This is expressed in his poem. 

Eivery mother desires for her child a life of gen- 
uine Joy and peace; these do not attend, however, a 
life of ease, self-indulgence, or passion, but one of 
self-control, self-activity, and the recognition of the 
unity of all life; — one which thus conscious of the 
large w^ole of which it is but a member, expresses 
Itself in sympathy and Justice extended to all; in 
fidelity to all life's obligations and tasks; and in the 
happiness that radiates from his being toward all 
that come within his Influence. The Mother Plays 
are an Important means to this all- important end. 

But not less helpful are the series of Gifts and Oc- 
cupations developed by Froebel, in helping through 
happy play, the progress of the child's body, mind 
and spirit, from the indeflnljte towards the definite. 
The vague, uncertain, wobbly movements of the 
limbs, the vague states of mind, are bound to grow 
towards definite control, the attention and will de- 
velop in time with the normal child, in any case. 
But the Mother Plays and the Gifts used with un- 
derstanding, are invaluable to the mother in help- 
ing the child's powers to develop serenely. Joyously, 
as Froebel explains. These, with the Mother Play, 
help the child to clarify his ideas, to make him more 
exact in his perceptions, to f^l his dependence upon 
Nature, his neighbors and God, to respect the faith- 
fully-performed labor of others, and to desire to do 
his own part loyally and faithfully. 

The training schools and thi^ many kindergarten 
text books and translations of the "Pedagogics of 
the Kindergarten" give many little plays for the 
Second Gift, with explanations and commentaries 
upon their meaning, so that we will not dwell at 
length upon this phase of the Gift, but will tell of 
ways in which it may be used with older children. 

The First Gift as described last month, is a set 
of six soft wool balls dyed with the six elementary 
colors. 



THE SECOND GUTT 

The Second Gift is an oblong box containing a 
wooden sphere, cube and cylinder, with staples, cross- 
beam supports and rattan sticks. The Sphere has 
a single perforation straight through the center. The 
cube lias a perforaition through each of its three axes 
and the cylinder also perforations through each of 
its axes. 

We give brlefiy the main points to be derived fk'om 
comparison of these forms: 



Foims 


Resemblances 


Difierences 






Ball 


Sphere 


Ball. 


Round. 


Soft. 


Hard. 


Sphere. 


Roll. 


Rough. 


Smooth. 




Bounce . 


Light. 


Heavy. 




Same from 


Colored. 


Resonant. 




every view- 




Un-colored. 




point. 










Sphere 


Cube 


Sphere. 


Heavy. 


Same from 


Appearance 


Cube. 


Smooth. 


every view- 


varies with 




Resonant. 


point. 


viewpoint. 






One unbrok- 


Sides, faces, 






en surface. 


Comers. 






Rolls. 


Edges. 








Slides. 






Moves at 
touch. 


Stands firm 
on faces. 






Rests on one 








point at a 


Stands un- 






time. 


supported 
on faces. 

Rests on 
edge if it 
can lean on 
something. 

Rests or re- 
volves on 
corner if 
held by 
finger. 


Sphere- 


Heavy. 






Cube. 


Smooth. 






Cylinder. 


Resonant. 

Slides and 
rolls and 
stands firm. 

Has flat face 
and curved 
face and 
edge. 







PLAYS WITH SECOND GIFT 

For older children the Second Gift is interesting 
because with it can be illustrated the three elemen- 
tary principles of mechanics, the pulley, lever and 
inclined plane, as suggested below: — 

Play the box is a boat being loaded. Put the cross- 
beam in place with its supports, run rattan axle 
through the perforation of the cylinder and sus- 
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pend it by strings to the beam. Now hoist the 
trunks, boxes, etc., up and down into the hold, 
singing, 

The pulley's useful In moving freight, 
Helping to hoist the heaviest weight. 
Use the cover for a gangway up which to roll 
barrels, boxes, crates, etc. First, however, do not 
suggest this but let the children realize how diffi- 
cult it would be to have to lift these up if there were 
no pulley. How do men set barrels, etc. up and down 
from lower and higher levels? Some child may 
think out the use of the cover remembering how 
they have seen vessels loaded. Let them roll the 
cylinders up and then get the cubes up by turning 
over and ov^ up the gang plank. After they catch 
the idea, review what they have already learned 
about plane surfaces, and slanting or Inclined lines 
and planes, and then help them to see that they have 
been using what mechanics call the Inclined plane. 
They are then ready for the little rhyme, 

Barrels on vessels we load without strain. 
By TolUng them up on the Inclined plane. 

Crates, boxes, etc., may be substituted for barrels, 
and cars, carts, etc., for vessels. Ask the children 
what are In the barrels, boxes, crates. Where have 
they come from? Who sent them? 

niustratiB use of lever, thus: Place cube before 
child and play this is a heavy rock. Have they ever 
seen how men lift rock from the ground where im- 
bedded? Some will probably suggest dynamite, 
which is well and good, though not the answer de- 
sired in this special case. With a pin raise the cube 
a trifle, just enough to place beneath it the end of a 
rattan axle, then rest the ratan upon one of the Gift 
beads as a fulcrum and lot them experiment in rais- 
ing the "stone." Tell them the rattan used is a 
lever. Does it make any dUferencte if the ful- 
crum is near or far from the rock? Tell them a 
crowbar is a kind of lever. The word "lever" means 
to raise. 

This rhyme may be given, 

A heavy rock we can raise at will 
By using a lever with care and skill. 

Read to older children this paragraph from Will 
iam Garleton's interesting book. "One Way Out;" 
The writer, once an office clerk, has become a day 
labox'er, and is working as such on the subway. It 
enhances one's respect for what some might careless- 
ly regard as unskilled labor. 

"I forgot the sticky, wet clay in which I had floun- 
dered for nine hours. forgot my lame hands 

and back. I recalled only the problem itself and the 
skill with which the man they called Anton handles 
his crowbar. He was a master of it. In removing 
the smaller slabs which lay around the big one, he 
astonished me with his knowledge of how to place 
the bar. He'd come to my side where I was prying 



with all my strength and with a wave of his hand 
for me to stand back, would adjust two or three 
smaller rocks as a fulcrum, and then, with the gen- 
tlest of movements, work the half-ton weight inch by 
inch to where he wanted it. He could swing the rock 
to the right or left, v^im or lower it at will, and al- 
ways he made the weigiht of the rock against which 
I had striven so vainly, do the work." 

The lever, the Inclined plane and the cord are con- 
sidered by some as the only simple machines, but 
the simple mechanical powers have generally been 
dassifled as the lever, the wheel and axle, the 
pulley, the inclined plane, the wedge, the screw. 
BEADS AS LAMPS 

After loading the train or car send it on its Jour- 
ney but first place red, green or yellow Second Gift 
bead cylinders at the front as signal lights, and one 
on top of post as light if it is travejii;g at night. 
Cut a piece of paper in shape of sail and stick one of 
the posts through as mast. 

Let the children see how very heavy weights 
can be moved by use of rollers, even houses. We 
saw the large Egyptian obelisk weighing tons, moved 
thus, inch by inch, down Fifth Avenue on its way to 
its site in Central Park. 

Put several posts under the box and load it with the 
sphere, cube and cylinder. Then slowly move it 
along; as fast as it reaches the foremost roller, re- 
move that aiid put it under it at the rear. 
By aid of rollers. If you please. 
Heavy buildings we move with ease. 

Some simpler plays for the little ones are as fol- 
lows: 

Put a rattan through the cylinder, and placing 
another under the ends of this on eacb 9i^e, move 
it along for a lawn mower, siug.'ng. 

Now we'll mow the grass so green, 
Prettier lawn was never fO>3ti. 

Make a road-making machine by putting a rattan 
through the cylinder; then tie a thread to the sphere 
and tie the two ends of t^is to the ends of the rattan 
and pull it along, with the rhyme. 

Slow moves the steam-roller, a heavy load. 

Making hard and smooth the city (or country) 
road . 

Now that there is so much talk of prestBrvatlon 
of food, let the children enter into the spirit of this 
in their play. The two cubes form the stove, and the 
cylinder resting on the sphere makes the stovepipe 
or if gas stove is more familiar let thla cylinder be a 
part of stove and the sphere the kettle. Of the bead 
cubes form on top of the stove a hollow oblong for a 
boiler and in this set the bead cylinders for Jars. The 
color suggests the kind of fruit. 

Raspberries from bushes. 

Grapes from the vine, 
Crabapples from gnarly trees 
All make Jelly fine, 
or 
If we can in summer, beans, com and beets so sweet. 
Like the saving ant we'll surely have in winter 
enough to eat. 
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STORIES TO DRAMATIZE 

THE COAU THE BEAN AND THE STRAW 

Retold By Anna Mae Brady 

Once there was a poor old woman who lived in a 
village. Sh)e had gathered some beans and was going 
to cook them. She built a fire but the wood was wet 
and did not bum well. So she threw in a handful of 
straw. Soon the flames leaped up. 

When the old woman threw the beans into the pot 
one dropped to the floor where it lay by a straw. 
Soon after a live coal jumped out of the fire and 
fell close to the coal and the straw. 

"Hello, friends/' said the straw, "Where did you 
come from?" 

"I Just jumped out of that flre," said the coal. "If 
I had not jumped just as I did I should have been 
burnt to a cinder." 

"I, too, have Just escaped death," said the Bean. 
"The old woman was Just about to put me into the 
pot to boil, when I slipped through her fingers." 

"Ah, me," sighed the straw, "My brothers and sis- 
ters are all burned to death, but I, fortunately, fell 
to the floor and she did not see me." 

"But the old woman will spy us as soon as she 
turns around," broke out the coal, "What shall we 
do?" 

"liet us hide," cried the other two, "Perhaps we 
can save ourselves yet." 

And so they set out together. 

Before long they came to a little stream. It 
seemed to them like a mighty torrent. There was 
no bridge so they did not know how to get over. 

"Oh, dear," walled the Bean, "We can never get 
across. The old woman will overtake us and put 
you two back into the fire, and as for me, I shall be 
boiled to death with my brothers and sisters.' 

The straw at last had an idea and said, "Do not 
worry, little bean, I'll help you and Mr. Coal across. 
I will throw myself over and you can walk upon me 
like a bridge. 

So the straw threw herself across the stream. 
Luckily she was just long enough to reach from one 
bank to the other. 

"Come on, friends." She called. 

The coal went first. When he reached the mid- 
dle of the stream the straw bridge bent so low that 
he stopped in fright. Alas, he stopped a moment' 
too long and the straw began to bum. At last it 
burst Into a tiny flame and broke in two. The coal 
fell into the water and was instantly drowned. The 
straw also fell into the water, which put out the 
flames and t^e two pieces went floating down tbe 
stream. 



The little bean sat on the bank and watched all 
this. She thought it was the funniest thing she 
had ever deen. She laughed and she laughed until 
she burst. This would have been the last of the 
bean had not a tailor passed Just then. He felt 
sorry for her so he brougjht out a needle and thread 
and sewed her up again. But the thread he used was 
black and to this day some beans have a black 
seam. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAMATIZATION 

This story, from Grimn, is purposely given in sim- 
ple language so the children will be able to read it 
for themselvies. It may be necessary for some 
teachers to change certain words wbich are not in 
the vocabulary of their pupils. 

Preparation for the reading should begin several 
days before the actual reading Ib to take place. Any 
words of which the teacher is in doubt as to the 
child's ability to pronounce should be sounded out 
during tthe lesson in Phonics. The meaning of any 
difficult words, phrases or sentences should be made 
clear to the children. The story is not to be told, 
however. 

When they are ready for the reading either one 
of two plans may be followed. In the flrst, the 
teacher writes the story upon the board, a sentence 
at a time. The children read each sentence to them- 
selves as she writes it, then she calls some one to 
read it aloud. Each sentence is taken up in this 
way. When all the story is written, she asks some 
one to read or tell it all. 

The second plan is to give this magazine to some 
good reader and ask them to read it to the class. 
The advantages of the first plan are that all the 
children read all of the sentences to themselves and 
many read them aloud. But the last way has its 
advantages also. If the child reads fluently and 
expressively, a standard for good reading will be 
set and the children will imitate her. Th)en, too, it 
offers variety in presentation. 

That side, however, has only to deal with the 
reading. After it has been read, It is well to have 
several children tell the story in order that they 
may become more familiar with it. Then allow 
them to discuss the dramatization of it, selecting the 
characters and the manner of presentation. In fact 
seem to leave it all in their hands, holding them 
responsible for its success. But all the time the 
teacher, even though she does put herself in the 
background, stands ready to assist and suggest. 



The wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain. 

J. G. Whittler. 
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STORIES ILLUSTRATING THE CONNECTION OF 

OPPOSITES 

By Bertha Johnston 

In a certain house lived a little rolly-polly girl, full 
of life and fun, singing, skipping, hopping, dancing, 
all day long, never quiet for an instant, liking noth- 
ing better than to roll down th« soft green grass of 
tjie terrace that separated the grounds from the 
street. Two houses away lived another little girl 
who was quite different. Shy. quiet, seldom run- 
ning, but liking rather to sit in a comer and read, 
a firm, determined little puss, sometimes a little 
sharp tempered, easily upset. If you put her on edge, 
or ran against one of her sharp comers. These 
little girls, sad to say, did not get along well to- 
gether. They did not understand each other. Roly 
Poly tjhought Uttle Cube never cared for fun. and 
Cube said Roly Poly never will sit down a moment. 

One day another little girl moved into that block, 
into the empty house between Roly Poly*8 home and 
C lobe's. Soon Ejbi3 was friends with both her little 
neighbors, and through her t^hey came to understand 
each other better. She would visit Roly Poly Sphere 
and a fine time they would have rolling dowii her 
terrace or trying to balance themselves on the po.«ts 
of the fence (Made by running rattan axle through 
bead cubes) . Then she would visit little Cube who 
would ask her to slide down her cellar door, (box 
lid) or sit down and quietly look at her picture book. 
And often now Roly Poly would come over and roll 
down the cellar door while the two others said they 
preferred to slide as it didn't make them so dizzy. 
Ro'y, too, would try to sit still while Cube read 
aloud, but it was very hard. And Cube would try 
to roll down the terrace, but her -elbows were sharp 
and she was awkward at It, while cylinder would 
roll or slide or sit quietly and try to keep her little 
neighbors from m*?iftiderstandlng each other. 

II 
THE KNIGHT AND THE IMPRISONED FAIRIES 

Arrange the box with the beam resting upon the 
two posts. Place the unperforatad cube about six 
inches from the box and upon this rest the cover. 
The castle and its drawbridge is thus represented. 
Raise the drawbridge by lifting the far end and 
standing it in the box against the beam Suspend 
from the beam the cylinder and cube s'^ that they 
hang about an inch above the box. The sphere rep- 
resents the Knight who has just overcome the Giant 
who has imprisoned a number of fairies. The 
Knight approaches the castle and calls, "Ho, warder, 
lower the drawbridge." Put the drawbridge in place 
and let the Knight roll along it toward the castle. 
There are two doors in that part of the castle rep- 
resented by the cylinder. The Knight turns and 
turns a key he has found (twist the thread that is 
first attached to staple on the edge) and as the door 
opens he b&sb the delica^te fairy "Double CJone," 



whom he immediately rescues. Then he unlocks the 
second door (place string through the staple on the 
round face and revolve rapidly) and the Fairy 
Sphere peers out at hinL The shapes are mori 
plain if the blocks are revolved around their axes 
on a rattan run through the appterures. 

Then h^ goes to the other wing of the castle (the 
cube) and turns in succession the keys of throa 
doors. One (that in the face) reveals the Fairy 
Cylindter). Another (that in the edge) reveals the 
Fairy Hub. Another (that of the corners) reveals 
a sister of the Fairy Double Cone) after which he 
rides away on his steed seeking new adventures. 
When he reaches his own palace he has statues made 
of all these fairies. Let the child model in clay the 
fairies Cone, Double Cone, Hub, etc. 



CAT'S CRADLE 
J. M. NivEN, Toronto, Ont. 




Criss, cross! Criss cross! 

Cat's cradle's easy to play. 

Over and under, hold the thumbs tight 

Little fingers will soon learn the way. 

This verse came to Aunt Mabel's mind as she 
watched her two small nieces disputing over the pos- 
session of a long string, that had dropped from 
mamma's parcel. 

"Who wants to learn a new game?*' cried auntie. 

*I do," and "So do I," cried both children, forget- 
ting their tiff at once, "What's the game, Auntie?" 

"It's called Cat's Cradle." 

Auntie took the string from Bertha, quickly 
knotted it, and slipped it over Helen's hands, telling 
her to hold them steady, while she showad Bertha 
what to do. "Over and under, as the song goes, 
little fingers will soon learn the way." 

Next Bertha had the string on her fat little fingers 
and it was Helen's turn to make the Cat's Cradle. 

"Now let us stop for a Uttle," said Aunt Mabel, 
"and I'll tell you a story." 

"Good," cried the little girls sitting down on the 
grass. 

"It is called "The String's Story," began Auntie, 
"and I don't suppose either of you know whait string 
is made from, so I'll tell you." 
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"Well, away down South grows the hemp from 
which string is made. Early in Spring the fields 
are coverad with blue grass — " 

*'0h, Aunt Mabel," cried Helen, laughing, "you 
mean green grass." 

"No, Helen, in Kentucky the grass has a bluish 
tinge and so is named blue grass. 

"But to go on with my story, the fields are 
ploughed deep, carefully raked, then the tiny hemp 
seeds are sown. Soon rootlets stretch downward, 
hunting for water and food, and the shoots start up- 
ward towards the air and sunshine. Stronger and 
stronger the young plants grow till they reach quite 
a height. 

"Th'3 stems are filled with a soft spongey matter, 
and the bark is made up of woody threads. The 
crop is sent to a mill where the tough stalks are 
put through machines and made into sail-cloth, ropes 
and cords of every size, including our string. 

"From the seeds comes an oil that is used in mak- 
ing pa'nt and varnish. 

"Canaries are Vvsry fond of a few hemp seeds in 
their saed dish. 

"So you see that String has a story after all. 
Don't throw your old strings into the fire. Tie the 
ends together and make them into a ball, which will 
come in very handy when you need to put up strings 
for your morning glories and scarlet runners to cling 
on. Then think what fun you can have playing 
cat's cradle." 

"Yes, yes," cried the little girls, "and won't you 
please show us another game with the string?" 

"I will next time I come if you have not forgotten 
"Criss Cross, Criss Cross, Cat's Cradle's easy to 
play." 



New kindergartens were opened at Lamartine 
street and Canterbury street schools, Worcester, 
Mass. There are now three kindergartens at Lam- 
artine street school. The new one at Canterbury 
street is an afternoon school. It may be found 
necessary later to open other afternoon kindergar- 
tens in addition to those now being conducted. 



BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A kindergarten training school in connection with 
the Buffalo public school system has been opened. 
A two years' course ie provided. 



Two new public school buildings in Boston, to be 
completed next fall will have kindargarten rooms — 
one on Harvard street, Dorchester, and the other in 
the Blackington school yard. 



Miss Matilda M«ctt, supervisor of kindergartens 
at Syracuse, N. Y., will speak at the New York 
State Teachers Convention in November. 



Miss Bthel Camett and Miss Anna Bullock have 
been elected kindergarten teachers at Dallas, Texas. 



KINDERGARTEN PATTERNS 

Carbie Ivie, Sheffield, Ala. 

No. 1. Bess and Bobs enter kindergarten the 
secbnd week in September with the other school 
children. The leading subject this first week is 
Mother and what she does. The strange feeling 
wears off in playing Mother. So each child is given 
a complete paper doll, ready dressed, to Mother. 

Cut out dolls, draw faces, ,hand8 and shoes; color 
hair, eyes, cheeks and sox; fold dotted line at feet 
and paste strip to back of figure to make it atand. 
Cut out suit and hat, cut opening and slit at neck 
long enough to allow head to slip through easily. 
Color collar, cuffs and trimmings a liight pink or blue, 
dress and stand dolls in a conspicuous place if you 
wish children to ask for them or choose themselves 
the one they like. 

There are numbers of Gift Plays and Occupation 
work that may be used in connection with this doll 
that stands. Children will be g!ad to bring tbem back 
next day to learn to make dr^3sses and hats. 

Bond paper in pretty shades may be gotten from 
the local news office in the small town, for dresses. 

No. 2. Fold a heavy grade of linen or teugjh cream 
construction paper, measuring 16 inches, in half, 
place cut-out pattern on, with line A parallel with 
halfway fold of paper. Draw off as many girl dolls 
and as many boy dolls as desired, cut out along pen- 
cil lines. Next draw faoe, hands and feet, on one 
side and cut hands loose from body from finger to 
elbows of drawn side of figure only. Then fold on 
dotted lines at feet, paste head to head, skirt to skirt, 
leaving hands on face sidsa free from figure at back. 

The chilldren like dresses best with front and back, 
place shoulder seam of dress on fold of goods A on 
boy's suit is fold of paper. B is shoulder seam, if 
only collar effect is desired in back). Be sure to cut 
placket long enough for heads to slip through easily. 

Wo used this doll Easter when our subject was, 
"Clothes and Their Card." The children gained 
worlds of pleasure and were quite artistic in design- 
ing, coloring and cutting clothes and hats. 

We visited the milinery store and saw our kinder- 
garten doll hat in the making and brought it home 
in a cute round hat box. Nlext day we made hat 
boxes for our paper dolls' hats. Quaker Oats box 
cut in thirds makes two boxes. Give children at 
older table round pieces of wall paper 2 in. larger in 
diameter than oat box with outer edge slashed to- 
wards center 1 inch, and about one-half inch from the 
other slash. Cover slashes with good paste and fit 
over open end of oat box, then paste strip as wide as 
your oat box is deap around sides. Children may 
decorate top to suit their own taste. 

My children painted hair and shoes of their dolls. 
This was a full week of interesting occupation work. 
The children at older table made a dressing table, 
with drawer large enough to hold dr^aeses. The 
drawer was top of spool box. 

Some dresses and suits were painted, others 
drawn In stripes, rings and checks, the children's 
own ideas, drawn with dolly STANDING by Watch- 
ing. 

(See illustrations on following pages ) 
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J. M. NivEN, Toronto. Ont 

Bun Rabbit Is a little wild rabbit wbo lives wltb 
his father and mother and six brotjhers and sisters, 
in the woods, in California. The father rabbit digs 
a hole for his family to live in. We call their hole 
a warren. They stay in the warren nearly all day, 
and comb out at night to look for food. Mr. Fox 
would like to catch Bun Rabbit, or some of ^is 
brothers and sisters, for their flesh is so tender 
and would make him a good m^eal. The eagle is 
another enemy of the rabbits, for if she saw Bun 
at play she would catch him up in her strong claws 
and carry him away to her nest for Udr little ones 
to eat. 

Did you ever see the cat wash the little kittens' 
face. Well, that Is Just the way Bun Rabbit and 
his brothers get their faces washed. Father Rabbit 
helps too, and he smooths their ^ir and licks their 
faces as well as Mother Rabbit. 

Bun and all his family wear brown coats. Their 
short little tails arc black above and white under- 
neath. 



When Mr. Rabbit takes his family out to feed, 
he shows them the right herbs and roots to eat, he 
even leads them to the farmers' fields and lets them 
help themselves to the farmer's grain, and his cur- 
rants and gooseberr^is, or strawberries, if they are 
ripe. When the farmer comes out in the morning: 
and finds his fruit and grain meddled with he is 
angry. He knowB it is the Rabbit family for he 
sees their little footmarks. Then the farmer gets 
his gun and his dog and says he will shoot all the 
bad rabbits he can find. So poor Bun Rabbit must 
watch out. 



KINDERGARTEN DEDICATION 

The new Stepping Stone Kindergarten recently 
established near the Peace Dale Congregational 
Church on Spring street, Providence, R. I., was dedi- 
cated September l0t. with appropriate exercises. 
The building le 55x35 feet in size^ built of concrete 
with a pLne finish throughout. It was erected by 
Miss Caroline Hazard as a memorial to her mother, 
Mrs. Margaret Rood Hazard, wife of Rowland Haz- 
ard, both of whom are dead. 



Twenty years ago, Portland, Oregon, established 
kindergartens and gave way to the early prejudices 
against it, discarding the kindergarten alter a short 
time. On September ith, this year, three public 
school kindergartens were opened in that city, one 
each In Falling, Alblna Homestead and Central in 
St. John's. Other kindergartens are to be opened 
as rapidly as practical. The Oregon legislation 
has much to do with its adoption in this city. 



^ ^\:)Q.lphb^Q. of l^eTCo^al American (T^lld ^ 



I will avoid all waste, to this I truly swear. 
I will be careful of my clothes and everything I wear. 
No foolish pennies will I spend but save, that I may give 
To those less fortunate than I, who find it hard to live. 
And what I take upon my plate I'll eat up every bit 
Nor make complaint because I am not fond of it. 
And dishes new I'll learn to eat as far as I am able 
But one thing I will never do — that's finicky at table. 



This pledge I take because I am 
A soldier true of Uncle Sam. 



Higned 

(Pledge used in Denier Schools.) 
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Some Phases of the Rural 
School Problem 

Mary C. C. Bradford, State Superintendent, Denver. 

Thte rural school problem as a whole Is practically 
one with the great problem of America's function In 
modern ci<vllization. For America's proper discharge 
of its mission in Twentieth Century life depends up- 
on t^he effectiveness of its educational system, and 
that part of the school organization embraced In 
what are called rural schools, provides for the train* 
Ing of more than one-half of the children in the 
United States. Therefore, it is easy to see the im- 
portance of giving to the majority of the school pop- 
ulation of our country such advantages as will en- 
able them to become worthy to transmit the best 
traditions of Aml^rican life and thought to future gen- 
erations. Ample educational opportunities for all 
country children must be afforded by any school sys- 
'tem claiming to do efficient work. Education, broad 
and deep and rich in content and practically adapted 
to the needs of the rural community, must be the aim. 
The country ohild is entitled to instruction from 
professionally trained teachers, and to the use of 
school houses and playgrounds arranged in such a 
way as to conserve health and comfort and to devel- 
op appreciation of beauty and the use of power. 
The community is entitled to the possession and use 
of such buildings for all purposes tending to enrich 
the community life and to tigjhten the bond of com- 
munity tmity. 

The rural school teacher is entitled to a salary com- 
mensurate with the cost of living and the present 
day ^mands in the lines of scholarship, professional 
activity and community leadership. The teacher is 
also entitled to a home envl>ronment of comfort added 
to, at least, a modicum of beauty, to the end that 
liours of preparatory work and leisure may be spent 
in congenial surroundings, thereby increasing the 
efficiency of the teacher. 

How are these things to be obtained in rural 
schools? 

First. By. a campaign of education on these gen- 
eral necessities of rural scjhool education in every 
school district in the United States. 

A mighty task, you say? Tes, but one that must 
be undertaken If the rural 8cho<^ problem is to be 
solved. 

Second. By advocating and demonstrating the 
three principle methods of rural school betterment. 
Bither the county unit of administration or great 
numbers of centralized or consolidated schools, and, 
in all cases, Standardization. 

Standardization, to be really effective, must re- 
sult in uniting all t,he end^vors of every factor In 
the educational life of a commonwealth or commu- 
nity. It must bind in one mighty whole, the offices 
of the state and county supeilntendents, the activities 
Of the school boards, the functioning of the teacher, 



the response of the children and the cooperative ef- 
fort of patrons, taxpayers and the electorate. 

A great vision, this, a rural school system based 
upon a sane and beautiful relation between life ac- 
tivities and educational effort. Each school house 
a center of physical, mental and spiritual prepared- 
ness to mleet the demands of life. Rural districts 
transformed into regions where beauty, efficiency, 
freedom and happiness dwell. Urban populations 
purified and enriched by the contribution of rural 
population suoh as these — a Nation enriched, re-Con« 
secrated to the servi<^ of all humanity through the 
realised ideal of a rural school system equal to the 
magnitude of the task imposed upon it by our 
Mother-Land, America. 



GERMANY 



Temple of science we named you. 

Proudly your banner unfurled! 
Leader in progress we claimed you. 
Teacher and priest of the world. 
Science concentred on slaughter, 

Thus vxis the carnage begun; 
Scorn in the eyes of your daughter, 
Pride in the heart of your son, . 

Lover of art and of reason, 

Prince of philosophy crownted. 
(Ah, God, the depth of the treason 

That leveled Art's fane to the ground!) 
Reason bent solely on slaughter — 
What have her votaries wont 
Orief in the heart of your daughter, 
Rage in the eyes of your son. 

Preacher of law and of order. 

Training your sons to obey, 
Poverty forced from your border. 
Nation in battle array! 

Fattened like beasts for the slaughter! 

See what your culture has done; 
Dust in the mouth of your daughter, 
B^ood in the eyes of your son! 

—JANE A. ROULSTON. 



"Prayer is the Inner battlefield where men often 
conquer most effectively the false worries, trivial 
anxieties, morbid humors, and all the unwholesome 
specters of the mind that irritate the spirit and make 
the body ill."— Fosdick . 



Every kindergartner or primary teacher In Amer- 
ica can perhaps do more toward ending the war than 
any soldier at the front if she will seek in every 
way to encourage food conservation in her commu- 
nity and among her friends. It has been said that 
the last 500.000 bushels of wheat will win the war. 
Those who save or produce food stuff are patriots, 
indeed. 
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THE KINDERGARTNER'8 RELATION TO THE 
HOME. 

In the opinion of Lucy Wbeelock. Elizabeth Harrison 
and Fanniebelle Curtis, members of the Ck>mmittee on 
International Kindergarten Union Affiliation with the 
National Congress of Mothers, too great stress cannot 
be laid upon the importance of active cooperation be- 
tween kindeigartners and mothers. It is urged that 
the time is now ripe for kindergartners as a body to 
take definite steps towards informing themselves re- 
garding the aims and purposes of parent- teacher associa- 
tions, and allying themselves with this nation-wide 
movement, which aims not only to draw together wom- 
en in cities but also to enrich the lives of those who 
live in rural communities. 

It is further urged that students in kindergarten train- 
ng schools and normal schools be given specific in- 
struction as to the details of the organization, the scope 
of the work, and the material and social benefits that 
are bound to result from uniting with the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Training schools may be instrumental also in render* 
ing service to mothers who are remote from large 
centers and therefore unable to place their children in 
regularly organized kindergartens. By means of written 
outlines and suggestions furnished by Kindergarten 
training teachers a great deal may be accomplished at 
home by a mother who is willing to give time to the di- 
rection of the development of her children. One such 
mother not only used an outline with her two little 
girls, but also kept a record of the results, as follows : 

OUTLINE FOR ORGANIZED WORK AND 
PLAY IN THE HOME. 

Taking as a basis the scientific fact that every child 
has within him instincts, tendencies, impulses which 
supply the starting point for the process of education* 
the task of parents and teachers is to select material 
which will furnish incentives for the right growth of 
these tendencies. 

THE INSTINCT OF NURTURE 

Material for Out-door Use: 
Garden-bed for each child; set of tools and watering- 
can; plant seeds that will come up rapidly; (lettuce, 
radish, nasturtium, sweet-alyssum) feed chickens; 
scatter crumbs for birds. 

Material for In-door Use: 
Take care of bird in cage; take care of gold-fish. 

THE INSTINCT OF RHYIHM 
Material for Out-door Use: 
Swing; see-saw; slide; skipping; marching. 

Material for In-door Use: 
Piano or talking-machine music; simple march time; 
dap the time with hands, tap it with feet; clap loudly, 
clap softly, then alternate Ipud with soft; also fast and 
slow. 

THE INSTINCT OF ARRANGEMENT. 

Material for Out-door Use: 
Sand-box or pile, stones and shells; string large beads, 
ieeds, aooms, and macaroni cut in short lengths. 



Material for In-door Use: 
Cutting paper by snipping or fringing; pasting de- 
signs; coloring with crayola; designs in stencil patterns 
colored with crayolas. 

THE INSTINCT OF CONSTRUCTIVENESS 

Material for Qut-door Use: 
Building blocks, pieces of shingle, sticks; clay for 
modeling, sand pile, (Mud-pies) play store. 
Material for In-door Use: 
Building-blocks; sewing with coarse blunt needle and 
thread on burlap, make bags, holders, cushion covers. 

THE INSTINCT OF TALKING. TELLING 

Material for Out-door Use: 
Listening to stories, telling stories; singing little 
songs; repeating short verses. 

Material for In-door Use: 
Make picture-books; pictures in Stampkraft books. 

THE INSTINCT OF INVESTIGATION 

Material for Out-door Use: 
Blow soap-bubbles; wash and dry dolly-clothes; 
float egg-shell or walnut-shell boats on water. 
Material for In-door Use; 
Do little bits of cookery and housework; each child 
have little broom and her own dust-cloth. 

Record of Alice, 4 years, and Edith, 3 years. 

ALICE EDITH 

INSTINCrr OF NURTURE 



June: 
Feed chickens; plants 
seeds; waters garden; 
adores flowers and pickg 
all she can to put in 
water in the boose; ihrows 
bread that she does not 
want in the streets for 
the birds. 

July: 
Loves a doll even bettor 
than live things. Bxpl&ios 
why a hen killed a "bid- 
die"; because "she knew 
it was not hers.'' 



August: 
Arranges dolls in the 
bed or buggy; talks to 
them as one would to a 
baby. 

September: 
Loves a dog and treats 
it like a human. 



INSTINCT OF RHYTHM 



June: 
Likes to listen to the 
songs and stories on the 
talking machine; marches, 
skips, swings, rides on 
see-saw, slides; claps 
bauds in fairly good 
time to songs; goes through 
the motions of the songs, 
as frogs swimming: birdies 
flying or going to sleep; 
loves to swinfi:; plays it 
is a train and Edith and 
nurse are passengers; 
marks time to march. 
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INSTINCT OF ARRANGEMENT 



June: 
Strings beads the size 
of a pea, and assorts 
colors, naming: orange, 
white, blue, red and brown 
correctly; can tell color 
readily. 

July: 
Can cut out fairly well; 
can paste paper dolls 
in book; paints animals 
all colors. 



June: 
Strings large wooden 
beads with a bodkin 
needle; cuts with scis' 
sors but "every which 
way;** colors with 
paints and crayons, but 
it is only a *'dab and 
a mess." 

July: 
Paints the animals of 
the Noahs Ark, likes 
to make them all 
black. 



INSTINCT OP CONSTRUCTIVENESS 



June: 
Sews, but with no di- 
reotion—just sticks the 
needle through the 
cloth; plays with 
blocks seldom; makes 
balls, trees, and bis- 
cuits with the plasti- 
cene; loves mud pies. 

August : 
Can sew a sewing-card; 
sewed a pig in outline 
very well with little 
help. 



June: 
Builds tables, beds and 
chairs of blocks; makes 
mud pies and puts 
them in a tin stove; 
sews with regular 
needle on cloth, but 
no regular stitch, 
merely putting the 
needle in and out; 
makes trees and bis- 
cuit out of plasticene 
and tries to model a 
man. 



INSTINCT OF TALKING, TELLING 



June: 
Knows all n nursery 
rhymes, about 5 of 
Robert Louis Steven- 
son's poems, Peter 
Rabit, several kinder- 
garten songs, 3 fables, 
8 Greek myths, 4 fairy- 
stories; talks intelli- 
gently and tells well a 
fact and a story; tells 
minutely about having 
her tonsils removed 
and taking "eser" 
(ether), and how the 
cap was put on her face; 
in narrating' uses **I 
believe" often; tele- 
phones and remembers 
numbers. 

August: 
Counts everything; if 
one mentions ''eleven", 
she counts up to that; 
counts to 20 correctly. 



June- 
Says all the nursery 
rhymes, sings several 
songs, knows ''Bed in 
summer,*' "My Shad- 
ow," and several 
m yt hs— Cly ti c— 
Arachne and Athena, 
also a few fables— Fox 
and Grapes— Fox and 
Crane, Bear without a 
Tail; knows Peter Rab- 
bit by heart; "reads" 
from pictures; loves 
the ITgly Duckling 
story. 

July: 
Can tell Red Riding- 
hood, Goldilocks, and 
Sleeping Beauty; talks 
about the soldiers go- 
ing to Mezioo and how 
they "sleep intents 
and eat out of pans." 



September: 
Counts to 30; recog- 
nizes a-e-1-2-3-0; counts 
everything and holds 
up fingers to show 3 or 
4 o r 2 articles i f s h e 
wants them. 



September : 
Takes a book which 
she knows and "reads" 
the story almost vaba- 
tim; talks incessantly. 



INSTINCT OP INVESTIGATION 



June- 
Washes doll-clothes, 
dries and irons them 
after a fashion; uses a 
broom and mop and 
can dust; loves to pud- 
dle in water and 
scrub (?) the bathtub. 

July: 
Packs doirs trunk 
nicely; empties trash 
basket; washes her 
hands often; blows soap 
bubbles. 

August: 
Has washed and dried 
breakfast dishes, all by 
herself, and then 
mopped (?) the kitch- 
en. 

September: 
Dresses herself all but 
fastening clothes, and 
stands before the mir- 
ror to brush her hair; 
knows by picking out 
on dissected map : 
Texas, Alabama, New 
York, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, Florida 
and Louisiana; tells an 
industry or product 
of each; (We have told 
her the wool, cotton 
and fruit stories.) 



June: 
Washes doll-clothes, 
hangs them up; often 
sweeps, and likes to 
mop; washes a few 
dishes at times; loves 
to play in water. 

July: 
Empties trash basket 
daily and picks up her 
own clothes and toys; 
blows bubbles of soap- 
suds. 

September: 
Can almost dress her- 
self, and fastens her 
shoes. 



KINDERGARTEN GROWTH 

The M. S. Griswold home at Milwaukee, which 
was recently purchased by th)e city to be used as 
a kindergarten this year. 



Miss Anna Cowan Strong is in charge of the St. 
Katherine School Kindergarten, Davenport, Iowa. 



Miss Elisabeth Samuel is supervisor of kindergar- 
ten work in the public schools, Columbus, Ohio, 
dean of the training school and director of the model 
kindergarten at the Studer avenuo building. She 
has been doing kindergarten work for 28 yeara. 
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Going to School in Animal Land; By Ulia Darrow 
Cowles. Ill pages, cloth covers. Illustrated. Price 
40c. These delightful tales relate how the field and 
forest children go to school, and what happens to 
little animals who, like disobedient children, refuse 
to heed the warnings of their parents and go adven- 
turing. 

THE RURAL SCHOOL FROM WITHIN; by Mar- 
ion G. Kirkpatrick, B. S., Ph, D.. of Kansas State 
Agricultural College. Cloth. 303 pages. Price |1.28 
net, J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The author points out that the rural school has 
a character of its own, its own problems, and an- 
swers community needs entirely different from those 
demanded of the town and city schools, because the 
rural community has a character quite distinct from 
that of town and city. Ho speaks from personal 
experience and from a wide sympathy, having him- 
self taught in rural schools and having had exper- 
ience also in graded schools and as superintendent 
of sc^hools. His personal experiences, problems, per- 
plexities and how he met them, he has woven into 
a most delightful narrative, replete with pedagogical 
suggestions for the beginner, that will help him to 
handle many a puzzling situation. It is really a 
book on business psychology as related to the rural 
community school. There are chapters on "Bossing 
one's employer," "Managing the School Board," 
"Managing Girls," "Managing Boys," "A Teachsr's 
Responsibility as seen by a Board Member" and the 
like. The one on "Mistakes," recounts the mistakes 
he made himself in teaching certain subjects, and 
calls attention to many of tfie faults of the rural 
school system which result in disaster to the lives 
of those who attend them. Here is one interesting 
statement: 

"There is one unfailing sign of a poor school, of an 
inefficient board, and of a superintendent who is 
either incompetent or without Influence with his 
board, and that is a school where the primary teach- 
er is not the strongest and highest paid teacher in 
the grades." 

Parents, teacjhers, members of school boards, in 
city as well as rural communities will find this a very 
readable, highly entertaining lively book, containing 
.valuable hints as to what to avoid and what to do 
in order to make our schools what they should be, 
builders of character, makers of efficient citizens. 



tallty, with the original questions, pictures and draw- 
ings. The author is director of the psychological 
laboratory of the Philadelphia School of Pedagogy. 
There is an introduction by William Healy, M. D., 
Director of the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, Chi- 
cago. Justice to normal children and to the tax- 
payer demands a weeding out in the classrooms of 
children who are retarded or defective. The courts 
also are realizing the importance of mental exam- 
ination and classification if children be wisely and 
justly dealt with. Psychologists and alienists have 
long been experimenting to determine principles 
and methods by which to accurately test the mental 
age of children, normal and subnormal, and this 
book which puts the Binet-Simon system into stand- 
ardized form will prove a valuable aid to those who 
wish to qualify as examiners for such tests. The 
book is based upon the author's wide experience 
gained in the schools of New York, Princeton and 
Philadelphia. Ample and explicit instructions are 
given. Part II consisting of 84 pages comprising the 
"Uniform Method of Applying the Binet-Simon 
Scale." This includes pictures used as tests, many 
pages of outline drawings with essential features 
omitted; and innumerable questions which exper- 
ience shows the examiner must ask in the order 
given if the test is to have real value. Such exam- 
inations require observers trained for this kind of 
work, under adequate supervision, and this volume 
will undoubtedly interest many in specializing along 
this line. It should be in every pedagogical library. 

Children's Stories, By J. Berg E^senwein and 
Marietta Stockard. A complete manuel for story- 
tellers with fifty stories to tell to children. Illu- 
minated cloth, 352 pa^es, price $1.50 net. Published 
by the Home Correspondence School, Springfield, 
Mass. 



TESTING JUVENILE MENTALITY; by Norbert 
J. Melville. Cloth, 140 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Illustrated. Price |2.00 net. 

This book reduces to a uniform procedure and an- 
UyalB tlia Binet-Simon scale of testing Juvenile men- 



Miss Alice is the new principal of the kindergar- 
ten at Bristol, Conn. 



Mrs. Jennie R. Faddis, Butte, Montana, has been 
engaged as a primary and kindergarten principal at 
St. Paul. 



NEW YORK CITY 



Practically no new public school buildings were 
erected during the present season, and about 50,000 
new children joined the elementary classes Septem- 
ber 4th. The part-time make-shift will, of course, 
be continued. Tjhe duplicate organization of schools 
according to the Gary system has been considerably 
extended. The Board of Education has approved 
about fifty schools for the Introduction of the dup- 
licate system. These schools have been under ob- 
sfarvation, and it has been judged that their accommo- 
dations and equipment fitted them to th)e Gary plan. 
At the close of last year there were not more than 
fifteen Gary schools in New York, 
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FREE HAND CUTTING, PAPER TEARING 
AND DRAWING 




This poster is torn from light blue paper, far the 
sky, greenish* brown for ground, and deep blue for 




mountains. The trees in the distance are deep 
green, tinted with red, brown, orange and yellow. 
The trees in the foreground are torn from paper of 
pretty autumn colors, or from any paper and tinted 
with water colors or crayons. The stream of water 
i6 torn from pale blue and tinted with a deeper blue. 
The birds and canoe are cut freehand. The pump- 




-V 



kin border and flight of birds make pretty black 
board drawings. Borders of black cats, witches 

t^ ^ ^ 

and Jack O' Lanterns are attractive and many pretty 
posters may be made with these figures. 



SCRANTON, PA. 

A new kindergarten teacher has been added to the 
thirty already on the staif of Miss Elizabeth F. Rice, 
supervisor, the new teacher being Miss Sarah Stan- 
ford Lewis. 



SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION, OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 

Samuel C. Lancastsb 
Engineer Columbia Ri^er Highway, Portland, Ore. 

The people of America need to know more concern- 
ing the out-door life. The safety, health, wealth and 
happiness of the nation requires that every boy and 
girl should be taught to love the open and to appreciate 
the beauties and the grandeur of Nature; to know the 
mountains and the sea as **the noblest expressions of 
Divine power and Divine peace." They should be 
taught how to cultivate the soil and know more of what 
is necessary to produce the food which the world needs 
and which we must supply. 

Every home however small should have a garden. Our 
schools should be the fountain bead of knowledge, 
supplying the latest and best information to these 
homes concerning the best varieties of plant life, food 
value, cultivation, harvesting, preparation, preservation 
and conservation. 

America has made a good beginning. The Department 
of Agriculture of our government is doing a splendid 
work; they print valuable literature and cooperate with 
the several states through their agricultural collei^s,and 
through demonstration farms and field agents. But the 
time has come when we must quadruple our efforts. 
With the famishing nations of Continental Europe 
America is fighting a resourceful foe in this world crisis, 
and she must produce food for those whose cry is heard 
above the fearful roar and noise of battling millions. 
She must produce food for still other millions of her 
own brave men who are now crossing over seas to 
"make the World safe for Democracy." 



RING IN THE THOUSAND YEARS OP PEACE 

Ring out a slowly d3^ng cause. 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life. 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood 
This civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right. 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old. 
Ring in the thousand years of p^ace. 

Alfred Tennyson. 



Our flag is the national ensign, pure and simple, 
behold it! Listen to it! E2very star has a tongue, 
every stripe is articulate. — ^Robt. C. Winthrop. 

A kindergarten has been established in the Hard- 
ing Road kindergarten, near Nashville, Tfenn. Miss 
Mary Helm Clark is in charge. 



There is but one other emblem so significant as a 
flag, namely, the cross.— Selected. 
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HALLOWE'EN 

By Olive Wills 

Pei^haps we will never grow too old to enjoy the 
mysterious fancies and the fun of Hollowean. There- 
fore we can surely realize the fascination of it all for 
the little folks, and we wi<ll help them to Indulge In 
the pleasures and to make it not only a pleasure to 
themselves but a help and a joy to others. We ca_. 
talk about Uttle Brownies who take advantage of this 
night to bring good to their friends and neighbors 
not the Brownies who tear up the sidewalks and 
carry off their neighbors' property. One lesson talk 
about the possibilities of the work of the good 
brownie, after considerable heated discussion and 
wonderful stories, tell them to make a picture, in 
crayon, of the best little brownie they ever knew. 
Then a picture of the mischevous brownies with 
their bewildering jack-o'lanterns, of the witch sweep- 
ing the skies, of the black cat, etc. 

Cutting these pictures is also a pleasing lesson. 
A pretty lantern which might take the place of the 
pumpkin, is made of 8x161-2 inch black construc- 
tion paper, but I would suggest making a pattern 
first of a cheap paper. 

Fold the long way into four parts, allowing the 
half inch to extend beyond, to be used as a lap to 
paste it together. Now fold the other way into four 
parts. Cut the top squares triangular, Fig. I. Chil- 




Ti%£ 



dren can work from dictation and I always like to 
have them do as much as possible for themselves 
but perhaps they cannot take the next step without 
considerable help. It is that of cutting out the 




F/f2 

openings in the sides. Fold the whole as in Fig. II, 
tjhen fold through the middle as shown by the dotted 
line and cut out the centre oblong as shown by the 
long dash lines. Lay this pattern on the construc- 
tion paper, trace and cut as the pattern. There are 



several pleasing ways of finishing. One, paste back 
of all an orange tissue paper, then use the oblons 
pieces of black construction paper which were cut 
from the sides of the lantern to cut some figures, 
perhaps a brownie or two in action. Paste these 
in place on the orange background, making the four 
spaces alike. Paste the lap and attach strings to 
the four triangles, bringing them together for a 
hanger. Another treatment, paste dark blue paper 
back of the openings and cut trees of the black paper 
and a large moon of orange paper. Paste tihese on 
the blue back ground. Fig. III. 



z. 




y^^_^y\ 





Another style of lantern, use construction paper 
about 10x241-2 inches; fold into four parts of 6x10 
inches, leaving the half Inch for lap. While folded 
cut a pumpkin jack-o'lantern, so that they will be 
attached, as in Fig. IV. It will, of course, be best 




to cut a pattern first of 6x10 inch paper, the stem 
somewhat broad and long as the stems will serve 
to attach the strings for hangers. You can vary the 
size of these lanterns. You may prefer the body to 
be square. 

Then there ax^ those interesting and easy to make 
Halloween masks made of paper bags to slip over 
the head, having the eyes, nose and mouth cut out 
and decorated with the witches^ cats, bats and 
bunnies. 



That man may last, but never liv^es, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank. 
Creation's blot, creation's blank. 

— ^Thomas Gibbons. 



The golden moments in the stream of life rush 
past us, and we see nothing but sand; the angels 
come to visit us, and we know only them when they 
are gone.--Oeorge SUlot. 
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Fun With the Squares 




Our Baker's name is Mr. Coles, 

He sells us bread and cake and rolls. 

His wagon's painted bright, bright red. 
His driver's name, I think, is Ned, 

^^ f Our Picnic was at Center 
^^ ^^ Park. 
H|H|^H We all went there and 
ilHHiV stayed till dark. 

Our basket was packed full of food. 

We ate and ate, just all we could. 



yt 



Something scared our pussy cat 
She's got her back up high; 

She'll pay it back, I'm sure of 
that, 
There's fight In her eye. 



4 



Grandpa has a wooden pump. 
Out in his back yard: 

The handle gave me such a 
bump 
I had to cry real hard. 



When I grow up and am 
a man 

I'll be a conductor if I 
can. 

I'll take the fares and call the streets 
And pass policemen on their beats. 

The soldiers drill here ev- 
♦ » * ery night. 
■ ■ ■ The captain calls ''left, 
T T T right, left, right." 
" * " The place is called the arm- 

our-ry, 
For soldiers carry arms, you see. 



We have a granite coffee pot. 
^b-^ That is the best kind to keep 
^^■J hot. 

^H It holds at least three pints or 
more. 
We bought it at the hardware store. 




Noah made an ark of wood 

To shelter from the rain 

He staid in it for many 

days 
And then came out again. 

The farmer had two pigs 
nfgf VBp to 

■ " ■ ' He came to town and did 

quite well. 
He made ten dollars by the deal 
And then he said **How proud I feel." 

A few Seasonable Suggestions. 

Apple 




"The prayer o£ dominant desire always tends to 
attain its object."— Posdick. 

The Field Public School Kindergarten at Omaha, 
which was discontinued some time since, has been 
restored. 



The Drama Club of DeKalb, HI., will open a tui' 
tion kindergarten soon and expects that it will later 
be taken orer as a pan ot tlie pubU!( school system* 
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A SMILE AND A SONG 

Bt Mtba a. Buck 
A little Smile, 
A little song, 
Does much to help 
The world along. 



BABY'S PLAYMATES 
Bt Mtra a. Buck 

Dear little baby. 
Sweet as a rose, 
From slumber waking, 
Plays with her toes. 
Little pink toes. 
Little pink toes, 
Perhaps she's calling 
Each by a name; 
Perhaps she's playing 
Some queer old game. 
Or she is telling, 
Best that she knows. 
Some little story 
To t^oee pink toes^ 
Little pink toes, 
Little pink toes, 

THE BROOK 
Bt Mtba A. Buck 
Dashing, splashing over the pebbles, 
Over tbie stones brown and gray. 
There's a little brook gaily flowing 
Out in the woodland away. 

Dashing, spat'ring over the flowers 
Growing along by its side; 
Softly rippling, speedily flowing 
On to the river so wide. 

Babbling, gurgling over the rushes, 
Murm'ring its own happy song; 
Blending, gilding under the bridges 
Out from the woodland along. 

Flow on, little brook thro' the woodland. 
Murmur and sing as you go! 
Splash on, o'er the stones and the pebbles. 
Ripple, and ripple, and flow. 



Give like a Christian— speak in deeds; 
A noble life's the best of creeds; 
And he shall wear a royal crown. 
Who gives a Uft when men are down. 



L. R. Al^bbhan 
Superintendent Schools, Portland, Ore. 

Our educational system is designed to reach the 
coming generation only. It completely ignores the 
generation of today. Wo have as yet no effective plans 
for reachkig and fWBimilating the gieat masses of aliens 
who are coming to our shores. Congress has tried to 
Bo\ve this problem by applying educational tests when 
the foreigner arrives. But the mere fact that he is 
illiterate when he arrives is no proof that the immigrant 
is poor material for American citizenship. His 
lliteracy probably has been due to alack of opportunity. 
How much more effective would tests from time 
to time after his arrival be in determining whether 
or not be is manifesting an active interest in becoming 
an American in spirit and in loyaltyl 

The solution of tbe alien problem lies in compulsorv 
education. Opportunitieri forvoluntarv attendance will 
not be more successful in the case of the adult than it 
would be in the case of the child. The economic pressure 
is of course greater on the adult than on the child. Yet 
hisneeds are great and his decisions regarding educa- 
tion at the time of his arrival are crucial. 
National security and the growth of democracy demand 
that the alien be educated for American citizenship. 
We have the machinery already provided in our public 
school plants. This machinery is unused at the times 
when the adults can best use it. The cost, therefore, is 
small when compaied with the results possible. Because 
of our allied interests with the nations from whence we 
are getting most of our immigrants the present oppor- 
tunity is great. Action looking toward a more effective 
system of assimilating the alien should not be post- 
poned. 

DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROL OF SEX 
IMPOLSES, 
Chablfs E. Rugh, 

Professor of Education, University of California, 

Berkley, California. 
The chief sources of power are developed by right 
satisfaction of four appetites; (I) For food; (2) for 
lactivity;(3) for rest; (4) for reproduction* 

Tbe problem of development of power and character 
is how to harmonize these appetites. They work into 
one another. Satisfying the appetite for activity induces 
the appetite for rest. Right feeding, proper exercise and 
rest furnish the necessary means for the normal 
development of the sex organs. When the sex impulses 
arise above the threshold of consciousness, then the 
problem of social direction and control arise. During 
this stage the ideas associated with sex organs and sex 
processes must be associated with health, strength and 
reproduction. 

Here comes to view the opportunity of the school,— 
to develop right and effective ideals, means and 
methods concerning health, strength and reproduction. 
The first principle for normal development here is a 
minium amount of sex consciousnesB. This is secured bv 
keeping mind employed in healthful activity, supporteu 
by right feeding and resting. The second principle is 
whatever sex consciousness does arise should nave 
right associations with sex processes aud sex functions. 
The first principle must be applied by teachers. The 
second principle is for the guidance of special instruc- 
tion in the hands, heacu and hearts of qualified 
specialists. 
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THE LIBERTY BELL 

By MnuEL B. Hittchins, 243 Queen Lane, Qerman- 
town. Pa. 

Long ago, when Philadelphia city was a country 
town t^ people of Philadelphia wanted to buy a 
big Bell to ring from the State House tow^r, Blm, 
Bom, Boom, so they sent to London town in ESngland 
for it where all the famous story book bells were 
made, like Bow Bells, Big Ben and Big Tom, The 
Bells of St. Clemens, The Bells of Stepney, the bells 
which said "Turn again, Whittlngton," the bell that 
rang Ding, Dong Dell, Pussy's in the Well, and the 
little bells wihich the old lady wore on her toes to 
ride a cock horse to Banbury Cross, and the Muffin 
Man's Bell which rang every day at tea time. 

The London bell makers were busy men making 
all these bells, but when the Philadelphia people 
sent word: 

"We want a bell 

Two thousand pounds strong." 

The bell makers said: 

"What will you pay us? 
The work will take long." 

Said the Philadelphia people: 
"Five hundred dollars 
In cash for the same." 

The Bell makers asked: 

"What shall your bell ring? 
It mu0t have a name." 

Then the Philadelphia people answered and said: 
"All over the land. Liberty Proclaim." 

So tihe Bell was made two thousand pounds heavy, 
and on its side was printed "Proclaim Liberty 
throughout the Land." It was sent to Philadelphia 
and hung up in the State House, but something went 
wrong with the clapper, the bell was splilt, and two 
good workmen who lived nearby had to come and 
put more copper in to make it ring again. Then it 
was hung Up, and it began to sing: 

Bim, Bom, Boom, Bim, 
Liberty Proclaim. 
Bim, Bom, Boom, Bim, 
Liberty's my name. 

How the people did crowd around whenever thtey 
heard the Liberty Bell! Farmers came from the 
market, sailors from the docks, lawyers, preachers 
and doctors, big boys and little boys, all came run- 
ning when they heard that song. 

One Christmas time, when the bell was quite new, 
there came to Philadelphia a ship called the Polly, 
loaded with tea; this tea was taxed and so high that 
poor people could not buy it, so everybody came to 
State House and a message was sent to the captain 
of the ship Polly to sail away and take the tea with 
him, for the people did not want to be cheated, and 
tlie Liberty Bell was set to ringiJog: 



Bim, Bom, Boom, 
Sail back, ship Polly. 
Boom, Bom, Boom, 
Taxed tea is folly. 

When the captain heard the Liberty Bell and saw 
the angry people, he sailed quickly away, and the 
Liberty Bell called after him: 

Bim, Bom, Boom, Bim, 
Sail over t^e sea. 
Bim, Bom, Boom, Bim, 
For wie shall be free. 

Surely enough there came a day one Fourth of 
July when all the people of the United States gath- 
ered together to declare that they would live for 
Freedom and always proclaim Liberty. That was 
tlua day the Liberty Bell rang morning, noon and 
night; it hammered and clamored: 

Bim, Bom, Boom, Bisn, 
Liberty Proclaim. 
Bim, Bom, Boom, Bim, 
Liberty's my name. 

All the other bells of Philadelphia lolned in the 
song and the crowds of people shouted and cheered. 

Tear after year the Liberty Bell sang its song on 
the Fourth of July; it rang to welcome wise and 
good visitors to Philadelphia; it rang to ihonor Qen- 
eral George Washington. Fbr nearly a hundred 
years it sang: 

Bim, Bom, Boom, Bim, 
Liberty Proclaim. 
Bim, Bom, Boom, Bim, 
Liberty's my name. 

One July day a great and good man had gone to 
claim the heavenly freedom, and the Liberty Bell 
had been singing its song all the morning for him; 
its sides were trembling with age and its dapper 
had gi^wn thin, it began to whisper all over to it- 
self: 

Bim, Boom, Boom. 

Now my work is done. 

Liberty is won. 

I have rung my best. 

Let me quiet rest. 

Bim, Boom, Boom, Boom, crash! and the 

Liberty Bell stopped ringing forever, to rest in the 
old State House of Philadelphia where it stands to 
this very day. 



Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide 
to us in all tUe duties of life. — ^Addison. 



We Join ourselves to no party that does not carry 
the flag and keep step to the music of the Union. — 
Rufus Choate. 



The Michael Angelo school at Boston, the building 
for which is to be completed next fall, will have a 
large kindergarten room and play room. 
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By Laura Rountree Smith 
(Book Rights Reserved) 
GAMES FOR OCTOBER 

1. Game based on the Sphere. To teach motion. 
The children choose sides standing in two lines. 

The one at one end of the line has a ball, and tosses 
it to the end child in t^e opposite line. They mu^ 
receive the ball each time in tlae right hand and 
all sing, Time "Yankee Doodle." 

Oh, will you come and play with me. 
The pretty ball we're bringing, 
And we will toss it to and fro. 
Such happy children singing. 

Chorus 

Toss it gayly to and fro, 
Prom your right hand lightly, 
Catch it in your right hand, too. 
Bow to all politely. 

When a child fails to catch the ball it is picked up 
by the next in line^ and tossed across as before. 
Some one keeps count. of those who miss catching 
the ball, in each line to see which line comes out 
ahead. 

2. Game based on "Falling, Falling." 

The children are in a circle. They choose Mother 
Autumn and October. October carries a basket and 
Mother Autumn says to her fruit children: 

Do not let October tease you. 

For then old Jack Frost would freeze you. 

Stay at home and tell your name. 

Then you'll all enjoy the game. 

The fruit children in the circle sing to the tune 
of "Lightly Row," raising and lowering arms. 

Falling down, falling down. 
Leaves of yellow, red and brown, 
Falling down, falling down, 
Autumn's come to town, 
On a bright October day. 
Autumn fruits will swing and sway, 
Falling down, falling down. 
Autumn's come to town. 
October skips round the circle and says, 
I will choose you and you. 
Fine ripe fruits and Juicy, too! 

Tbe children October chooses must name a fall 
fruit Vary quickly, or she "picks them" and takes 
them with her to help fill her basket. When Mother 
Autumn returns she looks for her lost children and 
finally finds them all. 

3. October Game of the Qrownie. 



The children are seated in a circle. The one they 
choose for the Brownie runs round the outside of 
the circle, singing. Tune "The Campbells are 
Comin'." 

The Brownie is coming, ho, ho, ho, ho, 
The Brownie is coming, ho, ho, ho, ho. 
The Brownie is coming, last night of October, 
The Brownie is coming, ho, ho, ho, ho, 

At the close of the song, the children all move to 
the right and the Brownie tries to slip into some- 
one's chair. If he does so, one child is left without 
a chair and becomes the Brownie next time. The 
game may contlnuls as long as desired. It will add 
to the interest if the Brownie wears a little brown 
paper cap. 

4. Game based on First Gift. To teach motions. 

UP AND DOWN, TO AND FRO, ROUND 
AND ROUND 

The children use both arms while they sing to 
the same tune: 

Up and down, to and fro, * 

Round and round, the ball will go. 

Up and down, up and down. 

Bouncing as you know. 

Round and round again in play. 

To and fro we see them sway. 

Up and down, to and fro, 

Throw the ball away. 

The chlldrien are standing in line with the leader 
in front of them. He says, "Swing the ball round 
and round," but he sways it to and fro. The children 
must follow his directions, but not the motion he 
takes. This game will test their power to listen. 
They are continually caught following his motion 
and not his direction. 

The game makes a good deal of fun and should be 
played in a lively manner. 



KINDERGARTEN BUNNIES IN OCTOBER 
By Laura Rountree Smith 
Kindergarten Bunnies gay, 
In October like to play, 
Jack C Lantern,, jolly rover. 
Says the summer days are over. 



THE PARTS OF OUR FLAG 
The upper corner next the staff is called the Can- 
ton (Italian cantone, corner); that portion next to 
the pike or staff is called the Hoist; the device placed 
in the Canton to represent our political union is 
called the Union. The Union Jack designates both 
the Union and the Canton within which it is set. 



GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

The East End private kindergartien opened Sep- 
tember 4. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The training school for kindergartners maintained 
for many years by the Buffalo Kindergarten associ- 
tion has been discontinued and t,he students who had 
not yet completed the course are being enrolled in 
the course for kindergartners offered by the Buffalo 
Teachers* Training school. This school is maintained 
Jointly by the city of Buffalo and the state of New 
York. Graduates therefore receive both a city di- 
ploma and a state certificatep valid in any school in 
the state. The course Is two years and text books 
and tuition are free to residents of this state. 



PORTLAND, ORE. 

Three policies which will be adhered to by the 
board of education are: 

Kindergarten schools supported wholly or in part 
by the school district must be under the control of 
the Bcjiool board. 

Married women teachers who are prospective 
mothers must obtain leaves of absence, probably for 
a period of two years. 

Teachers granted leaves of absence for general pur- 
poses and who fail to report for duty at the speci- 
fied time shall forfeit their positions. 



One "meatless day" and one "wheatless da3^' each 
week, observed by all the people of America, would 
probably do as much towards bringing peace as any 
one thing that is suggested. The purpose is not 
to restrict the amount of food consumed, but to re 
duce the consumption of such food stuffs as are best 
suited for export. You, as a kindergartner, can do 
much towards popularizing this practice among tbe 
people of your locality. 



GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
The Kindergarten Training School, Clara Wheel- 
er, principal, opened Sept. 11th. An indication of 
the popularity and efficiency may be found in the 
fact that the following graduates of the school have 
returned for post graduate work: Miss Edna Erick- 
son of Ironwood, Miss Beatrice and Miss Cartherine 
Shea of Calumet, Miss Ella Stevens and Miss Mildred 
Collat of this city. 



This is the way the Winnipeg Tribune looks at the 
kindergarten: "Children should not be deprived of 
kindergarten training. It keeps them off the busy 
crowded streets, out of harm's way; their little 
minds are trained under competent teachers; law 
and order and the rights of others are instilled in 
their minds; and the Jump from home and the reg- 
ular work and discipline of regular school work is 
broken by a few months of kindergarten training. 



WORCESTER, MASS. 
The kindergarten at the EJdward street day nursery 
opened September 19 with Mies Monica 0*Leary in 
charge, assisted by Misses Mary Kerwin and Dorothy 
Rhodes, students at the statte normal school. Chil- 
dren of the neighborjiood of the nursery who are four 
years old may attend the kindergarten which is con- 
ducted by members of the alumni of the State Nor- 
mal school. 



ELGIN, ILL. 
A kindergarten is to be conducted this year in the 
primary room of the Universalist church, under the 
supervision of Misses Gladys Kenney and Helen 
Maiden, who are gradua/tes of the PeBtalozzi-Frbebel 
kindergarten training school of Chicago. 



TACOMA. WASH. 

Miss Esther Metzger, who has been a very succes- 
ful kindergartner in Tacoma, is leaving for Portland 
to open a private kindergarten in the Irvington dis- 
trict. Miss Martha Kennedy, who was her able as- 
sistant in her Tacoma kindergarten last year, will 
assist her in Portland. 



PINE HILLS, N. Y. 
Miss Katherine Benson, who has just completed 
her course at the Albany training school will take 
charge of the kindergarten for the fall term at the 
Infants' home on Main avenue. 



NEW YORK CITY 
Wm. G. Willcox, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, In a report says, "Kindergarten instruction 
has been extended to thousands of children never 
before enjoying such advantages. 



PELHAM, N. H. 
Miss Hazel Richardson is taking a two years' 
cour^ at the Wjheelock kindergarten training school 
at Brookline, Mass. 



MADISON, WIS. 
Miss Belle Andrus, daughter of C. H. Andrus, 110 
East Dayton street, has entered the Chicago Kin- 
dergarten Institute. 



OMAHA, NEB. 
Miss Marguerite Walker is a student 
National Kindergarten college at Chicago. 



at the 



BROKEN ARROW, OKLA. 
Miss Dorothy Bart is attending the National Kin- 
dergarten Collegia in Chicago. 



MERRILL, WIS. 
Kindergarten assistants have been granted a sal- 
ary Increase of |15 per month. 
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Miss Lucy Wlieelock, of the Wheelock Training 
school, Boston, will address t,he Massachusets Par- 
ent-Teachers' Aflsoclatlon at Holyoke, Ootober 5th, 
on the subject, "Educational Preparedness." 



A kindergarten is providled in the new Pauline 
Agassis Shaw building, Boston. 



Hold thy tongue until some nveaning lie behind to 
set it wagging. — Thomas Carlyle. 



Some Sewing Card Suggestions 




Miss fulmer's School 

1550 West Adams Street 
Los Angeles, California 

A department for youug: children 
of kindergarten and primary age. 

A department of kindergarten 
and primary education for yoiins 
women, 

Opeo air wcrk will ba 
cmphaaisad 

For furher i>articulars address 
Miss Grace Fulmer, 

1590 W. Adams St.. 
Los Angeles. Calif. 

School opens Sept. 24. 1917. 



Stamped A largre variety at lOc 
im/K«^A ^^^^ ^>^^ Cataloi. 
jy**** Centem, Table Beta, 
Goods Collar and Cuffd, 

Pincushion, Aprons, Caps, each 

D. A. McKINMON CO., 
Box 701 Manchester, Mass. 



lOc 



The Educational Review 



A High C la ss and Popular Journal For^Schools and Homes 

The first and only Educational Publication 
in Eastern Canada, covering a field often 
unreached by the daily newspapers, there- 
fore more valuable to the advertiser. 



LARGE CIRCUUTION. 



PROHTABLE RESULTS. 



Write For Special Rates To The 

Advertising ^Manager, EdacatioQal Review^ 

ST. JOHN, N. B., CANADA 
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NOVEMBER, 1917. 

The Perfidy of Germany 

It has been a rule of international law honored 
and accepted for centuries by every ciyilized nation 
that in time of war merchant vessels, whether neut- 
ral or belligerent, should not be sunk by an enemy 
war vessel until the lives of the passengers and 
crews were first made safe. 

Germany consistently since the outbreak of the 
war has destroyed merchant vessels on the high seas 
without warning, sending to death noncombatant 
men and women and children without mercy and in 
the most brutal and ruthless faahion in defiance of 
international law and every accepted rule of human- 
ity and civilization. The crowning act of infamy 
in Germany's ruthless policy was the sinking on 
May 7, 1915, of the Lusitania, an unarmed passenger 
vessel, by which 114 American citizens, some of them 
babes in arms, lost their lives. 

On September 1, 1915, the German Government 
gave assurance to tJie United States that liners would 
not be sunk without warning or without provision 
for the safety of the lives of non-combatants. Six 
weeks later the British steamer Arabic was sunk 
and three Americans lost their lives. The German 
Government promptly disavowed the act, but scarce- 
ly had the disavowal been received before the prom- 
ise was broken again by the destruction of the Ital- 
ian steamer Ancona, by which seven American lives 
were destroyed. The promise was renewed many 
times and violated many times, the German Govern- 
ment keeping no faith with the United States. 

Finally, on January 31, 1917, it brazenly declared 
that it would sink neutral vessels within the war 
zone without warning, whereupon diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and Germany were 
severed . 

But the sinking of these ships contrary to her 
pledged word to America was not the only instance 
of German Perfidy. While professing friendship for 
America, and while her ambassador and representa- 
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tives and citizens were enjoying our hospitality and 
receiving our protection, the German Government 
through these very men was plotting against the 
honor and safety of the United States, was blowing 
up munition plants, fomenting strikes and disturb- 
ances, disseminating false information, and poison- 
ing the minds of t^e American people and foreigners 
among us. Ambassador Bemstorff was asking for 
money to Influence the American Congress, and 
Zlmmermann, the foreign secretary in Berlin, was 
urging Mexico to make war upon us. 

In all the history of the world there is no parallel 
in international Infamy to compare with Germany's 
conduct toward the United States. "Punic faith" 
furnishes no parallel; Carthage profssed no friend- 
ship for the nation she broke faith with. It re- 
mained for Germany in the twentieth century to 
establish a record for national perfidy and dishonor 
toward a friendly nation who had been not only 
fair and honorable, but charitable and generous to 
her people and her Government. 



Red Cross Work 

To spread the truth, to paint the picture, to carry 
the appeal of millions of the suffering to our millions 
living in comfort is the task of the Red Cross. That 
means it is the task of every one of us who has 
undertaken to do what he can for the Red Cross. 

To care for our own is but a part of the task, the 
sacred duty, that lies before us. The Red Cross is 
ready and will do its part in just the measure that 
the American people grasp the truth ad come for- 
ward with the necessary support. — William H. Taft. 



ARE you doing anything as a klndergartner or 
primary teacher to acquaint the parents of your 
pupils, especially the mothers, as to the importance 
of food conservation? It is the patriotic duty of 
every teacher to do all she reasonably can. We 
suggest that you write to Herbert Hoover, of the 
United States Food Administration, Washington, D. 
C, for bulletins and other information that will 
assist you. Immediate action is important. 
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GENERAL SUGGESHONS FOR NOYEMBER 
PROGRAM 





ByDr.IeiiByB. Pcffffl 

ifew York car 



Before breaking our program up Into the day's or- 
der for the benefit of those who have not had the 
advantages of a full kindergarten training, let us 
take a glance backward and another forward. 

"Coming events cast their shadows before," and 
our dear old American Thanksgiving Day is surely 
eoming. 

Without saying anything to the children about It 
we, ourselves, had it in mind even in October, while 
gathering the harvest, as it were, in our talks of 
fruits and vegetables, grains and nuts. So that we 
can now build upon what we accomplished in Octo- 
ber, giving our attention more to the preparation of 
food, and repeating our "preserving" or cooking in 
some form, and possibly introduce bread making and 
butter making. The children will surely be pleased 
with a second churning day as they tell themselves 
just what must be done to get butter. 

We do not need endless drills on words with young 
children but t,hey do love to repeat certain rhymes 
and stories and they do love repetition in acting out 
processes. Sometimes this acting out may be real, 
as in butter making or simple cooking, and some- 
times it may be Imaginative as in our little kinder- 
garten dramatic games of "Dear Old Orchard" or 
"Going to the Farm." 

Thanksgiving Day is, or ought to be, one of the 
great home festivals, and this cooking and other 
preparation of food happily turns the attention home- 
ward. 

We should review the home finger plays and teach 
new ones. 

We should make much of dolly and, perhaps, pre- 
pare a doll's house for her, or play more with one 
made earlier, for now-a-days so many kindergartners 
start with dolls and dolls' houses in September. 

If we already tove the dolls' house, why not talk 
of Farmer Smith's house in the country and build 
his bam? Draw the farm house, too. The barn is 
a fine topic for November, for in it so much of the 
harvest is stored. Then the farm animals will come 
on the scene, naturally. Did not some of them help 
to carry the hay and the grain, the barrels of apples 
and potatoes to store away for winter? Did they not 
carry some to the city or at least to the train? We 
may not have said all that we want to about Hooly 
Cow and her calf. Did she not g^ive us the cream 
that we might make our butter? 

I do not care for the story in the kindergarten 
about the ten things the good cow gives us. Leave 
most of those for the primary, and talk only of tbe 
cow as a living aalmaJ, of milk and cream, butter 



and butter milk. If the children know of cottage 
cheese, and if it can be made in kindergarten, that 
may be added. Reserve beef and leather and but- 
tons, etc., for the good days coming in the school. 

If you teach in rural districts where calves are 
sold, advise mothers and fathers to "spirit" the 
young of animals away when the children are not 
around. I have an unhappy memory of a number 
of little children crying and screaming over the de- 
parture of a pet calf. 

Is it not better that t^ey wake up in the morning 
to find the pet calf or pet lamb gone, no one knows 
just where? Perhaps they can find it, or if not, 
the cow will have another some day. 

There are many shocks in this world, most surely 
now in these days of war, but let us keep childhood 
free as we can from sorrow up to the seventh year 
at least. Such a childhood makes a foundation for 
a stronger manhood and womanhood. Childish 
griefs over losses of toys and disappointments are 
preparation enough for more serious losses, and they 
are very keen Indeed. 

It is thus appropriate in November to review 
again the work of the farmer and of farm animals, 
having it appear not only In picture and story but 
also in song and in occupation. 

Clay modeling and drawing in color may still 
lead, and building and stick-laying of fences and 
tools, etc., never fails to interest. Introduce a sand 
scene of tjhe farm. 

A little more definite counting may be done with 
blocks and sticks, but in a simple, natural way with- 
out drill. How many blocks high is your bam? 
And yours? How many little cubes in these little 
boxes? How many on top? Underneath? ' Two 
fours, make how many? How many sticks do you 
need for the farmer's spade? For his wagon? 
Measure your sticks and tell me how long th^ are. 
Put two together and see how long that will be. 
These are a few of the little number problems that 
may arise and gradually lead the children to think 
more clearly of number relations. 

As late as November we may keep out of doors 
part of the time, observing as we walk, whether the 
sun is riding hlgSi or low, whether any trees are 
holding on to their leaves, whether the birds have 
all flown away, whether there are any insects left. 

To turn to Nature i6 one of the soothing influ- 
ences of life and the earlier we accustom the chil- 
dren to hunt for her secrets the more they will love 
her as they grow older. 

For health, too, we must plan to keep the little 
ones out of doors. Remember that it is a great 
struggle to keep our children alive up to flve years 
of age— the proportion of deaths under flve is very 
great. 

If we have four year olds our res^ns^^iUty ia 
greater , 
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Let the youngrer children live happily with the 
older ones but do not urge them on in any way. 
The atmosphere of the kindergarten is good for them. 
They are becoming social and will learn much from 
simply being with us and th^ will help us by 
bringing the home atmosphere with them to kin- 
dergarten. 

November is the month of months for home and 
house influences to be uppermost in our kindergar- 
tens. No one of us will fail to have a mothers' 
meeting this month. 

Mothers will enjoy telling of their early mem- 
ories of Thanksgiving home gatherings, of turkey 
dinners, and childrens' games^ and enjoy singing, 
"To Grandfather's Farm We Go," as much as the 
little ones. Let them play kindergarten games, too. 



SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE PROGRAM FOR 
NOVEMBER BT THE DAY 



KINDERGARTEN WORK ON VIEW AT LIBRARY 
An interesting exhibition of kindergarten handi- 
work is on view at the Central library. This work 
is from the school of Kindergarten Training, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. T. The exhibit has been 
arranged by Miss M. M. Glidden, formerly of Pratt 
Institute, now director of the school of Kindergar- 
ten training of St. Helen's Hall. 

The work ie chiefly that of kindergarten normal 
students, although there is a small amount of actual 
work of little children in the various kindergartens 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 



New Orleans, La. — ^The educational records of the 
country shorw that the kindergartien is dodng a 
wonderful work. Not only are the smaller and 
younger children being trained for higher and more 
responsible school duties, but in addition they are 
taught the laws of hygiene and health conservation, 
a very important factor, and it might be stated that 
many of the best and profoundest lessons of life are 
learned at the kindergarten. The training of the 
child cannot begin too early, and the kindergarten 
Ib the supplement to tjtie home. It should not take 
the place of the home by any means, but should be 
regarded as an adjunct or supplement thereto. — 
Picayune-Times . 

Youngstown, Ohio. — ^Dr. Qhaney, superintendent of 
schools, has recommended that a kindergarten be es- 
tablished at the new Jackson school building when 
the teachers' training school is moved to that place 
from the Monroe building, that t^e kindergarten 
now existing at the latter place be left there. He 
also suggested that the board provide for the estab- 
lishment of one new kindergarten in the grade 
schools each year until all the schools have such 
Institutions connected with them. 



DeKalb, 111. — ^The kindergarten which opened re- 
cently seems certain to be a successful venture under 
tba guidance of the Drama dub. Thirty youngsters 
ware present at the start. 






I By Jenny B. HmiU 
rNewYorkCtty 



Ik ;:t 



FOR BEGINNERS AND RURAL TEACHERS 
Nov. 1. Use the calendar as on Oct. 1, if one 
has been made. This is November and it is our, 
"Thank You" month. EJvery day we say thank you, 
don't we? And every month, but this month has a 
big Thanksgiving Day." Who is our president? He 
will send us a letter soon and ask us all to go to 
church on Thursday, just four weeks from today, 
and thank God for all those lovely apples and 
peaches and pears; for all those fine grapes, and for 
everything that is stored away for winter. We call 
it all the harvest. Who can tell me what Farmer 
Smith has in his bam for his animals? What has 
he in his cellar? What has Mrs. Smith in those big 
glass jars? Where do city folks keep food for the 
winter? If we have no big house like Farmer Smith 
the grocer keeps food for us in his store and we 
buy a little every day. Who cooks our food for us? 
We must have a big "Thank you" ready for mother, 
too. Perhaps she will come and see our kindergar^ 
ten. We are going to have our room look fine when 
she comes, and we will sing all our songs for her, 
won't we. You must tell her when you go home 
about Thanksgiving Day and you must say, "Thank 
you," every day to mother and father, to brother 
and sister, too. When do we say, "Thank you," to 
God? Yes, when we pray. When do you pray? 
What do you say? We can pray right here In kiin- 
dergarten, for God can hear us everywhere. We 
can sing our prayer. Teach a praise hymn or have 
the children repeat a simple prayer after you. I 
think it is well to compose it yourself, but if you do 
not feel free to do so, repeat together, 

"God is great and God is good, 
And we thank him for our food." 
Sing: 

Praise him, prafise him, all ye little children, 
God is love, God loves you. 
Nov. 2. Story. Children choose. Review yes- 
terday's talk and ask who told mother. Does she 
t(hink she will come when we invite her? Talk 
some more to her about our Thanksgiving party. 
Who sends us the Thanksgiving Day letter? 
Where is your church? Are you going to school on 
Sunday? Tell me about it next week. 

Nov. 5. Children's day. Talk about their Satur- 
day and Sunday experiences. Children "love to com- 
municate." They may all talk together. The wise 
kindergartner gradually leads the children to be 
willing to "take turns." This is polite, and you 
all want to be pellte children* Every o&e lOTes po- 
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lite girls and boys. It is not best to ask children 
to raise hands as was formerly done because that is 
mechanical and it does not prepare children not to 
Interrupt at home or on the street. 

It is hard to accomplish but by various little sug- 
gestions as, "I have only two ears — I cannot under- 
stand when two children are talklmg together," or 
by having it decided that the child you look at is 
to speak, or, if necessary, speaking around the cir- 
cle until they learn to listen as well as to talk, 
which is quite an accomplishment even for some 
grown-ups. 

Nov. 6. Story day. A harvest story as "The 
Little Red Hen," or possibly the Bible story of Ruth 
gleaning. (See page 69.) 

Nov. 7. Finger play of the "Family" or "Mother's 
Knives and Forks." Review other finger plays. 

Nov. 8. Begin to teach a Thanksgiving hymn. 
See Poulssen's Holiday songs. Grandmother's Knit- 
ting song in one of the Gaynor books will be appro- 
priate for this year when so many are knitting for 
our soldiers. 

Nov. 9. Topic, "Our Clothing." Who makes it? 
What is it made of? How ^o the men get so many 
colors for us? (It is well to ask some questions 
that puzzle the children. It will make them thought- 
ful, perhaps. 

What do the squirrels wear? What do the birds 
have for clothing? Who gives t^em their clothing? 
Who gives us our dothing? Father and mother buy 
it for us, but who makes the cotton grow? Who 
makes the sheep grow? And who makes the fur 
grow for our warm muffs? And sometimes I see 
a feather in a boy's cap. So you see we must thank 
God for our clothing, as well as for our food. Shall 
we thank Him now? 

Our Father in Heaven, we thank Thee for our 
warm clothing and for our kind friends who make 
It for us. 

"Thank Him, thank Him, all ye little children, 

God is love, God loves you." 

Nov. 12. Children's stories of home. 

Nov. 13. Story of Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey. 
Show pictures. If in the country have children 
tell whether these animals are on the farm. 

Teach song in Neidlinger. 
Mr. Duck went to call on Mr. Turkey 
And he walked with a wabble, wabble, wabble 
And he said, "How do you do" to Mr. Turkey. 
Mr. Turkey answered, "Gobble, Gobble, Gobble." 

If you do not happen to have the book repeat the 
words and let two children play it. One is Mr. 
Duck, the other Mr. Turkey. They walk towards 
each other, stooping down and imitating as well as 
they can the wabbling of the duck and the sound 
of the turkey. 

Nov. 14. Story of the Miller. Children name 
grains talked of last month, find them in the cab- 



inet or in the decorations of the room, if they have 
been used. 

Put some grain between two stones and crush it. 
What is this? What does it look like? Is any boy's 
father a miller? Who has been to the mill? 

Farmer Smith takes his wheat and com to the mill 
and asks Mr. Miller to please grind it to floor. 
W^en he comes back the grain is all ground into 
flour. (Show a little bag of flour.) 

Mr. Farmer says, "Thank you," and pays Mr. 
Miller for his work, too. What does Mr. Miller 
have in his mill? What turns the stones so that 
they can grind? What makes the wheels go round? 

Show picture of a miill. Draw or make a card- 
board wheel with slats and drop water on it to 
make it turn. 

There are toys illustrating this process. Take the 
children to a mill if one is near, or give them some 
simple experience for they must gradually learn the 
story of how we all must work for each other, and 
the necessity of dividing our labors. Farmer Smit^ 
cannot take care of the farm and a mill, too. Of 
course not. By these simple conversational lessons 
which all good mothers give at home, but many, 
alas, seem to neglect nowadays, children gradually 
acquire their flrst acquaintance with life outside of 
home. 

In the Kindergarten-Primary Magazine of Novem- 
ber, 1915, may be found an Indian grinding song 
and game. 

Nov. 16. Song, "The MIU Wheel." or "JoUy la 
the Miller." 

Nov. 16. Review. Show pictures used during the 
week. Try to have a collection of pictures hung 
low that recall everjrthing talked of during the 
month. Ask a few questions about each picture. 
These reviews help to organize and relate the 
knowledge the child is gradually acquiring. It is 
not right to bring too many new thoughts before the 
child. 

Reviews are really new views. They refresh and 
brighten the mind of the child. They need not be 
drills as in later work. 

Even in later work drills are not so frequent as 
formerly. Too much drill deculens the mind, but a 
review well conducted keeps "the thread of the 
story," as It were. 

Nov. 19. Children's stories of home and street 
and Sunday School. Possible visits to relatives. 
Play, 

"We go across the street 

Our relatives and friends to greet." 

Nov. 20. Story of children who went to visit 
Grandma and Grandpa on Thanksgiving Day. Make 
it real with pictures or a scene in the sand table. 
Have a toy horse and sleigh if possible, or make one 
from cards. Represent the river and bridge. Let 
the children dramatize the story right in the monx« 
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Ing circle. Who will be Grandma? Wbere shall 
her house be? Over in the comer. (She may put 
on a shawl and spectacles and be knitting or she may 
play she is in the kitchen making pumpkin pies 
for Thanksgiving Day.) 

Now we must build the sleigh. How? We will 
have a real big one so that all the children may go. 
Who drives? Father. Who holds the baby? Here 
we are, all on our way to Grandma's. Now we are 
there. Out we tumble. Here comes Grandma. 
Where is Grandpa? At the bam? Away we go to 
the bam after greeting Grandma and Aunties and 
Cousins. 

The children may all sit at the tables, now, and 
play party with paper plates and blocks and toy 
dishes, if there are any. 

These little dramas help wonderfully. Do not be 
afraid to be very simple and crude. 

Nov. 21. Play the story again and add "playing 
games" after dinner for Grandma. Ask Grandma to 
tell a story about papa, when he wag a little boy, 
or about mamma, when she was a little girl. 

(Family stories are the beginnings of history and 
are very valuable in connecting past and present in 
the child's mind.) 

Nov. 22. Practice the song, teaching the words. 
Let the children play sleigh ride and talk a little of 
snow. Draw a snow hill and snow balls on black- 
board and later on paper. 

Nov. 23. Review churning or have It for the 
first time. Where do they churn? How do those 
who live in the city get butter? The people who 
live in the country milk their cows, get lots of 
cream, and send us some of their butter. We are 
thankful to them. £iven some city people make 
butter every day from cream. The butter will not 
keep without salt. Some people do not like salt In 
the butter, so they buy a bottle of cream and beat 
it up well with a fork. (It is worth while to ac- 
custom children to the fact that people are not all 
alike In their "likes." Children are naturally con- 
servative.) 

Nov. 26, 27, 28. Use these three days as best you 
can to prepare for the Thanksgiving party. If at 
all convenient, make cranberry sauce in the kitchen 
of the school. At least have the children pick over 
and wash the cranberries. Tell where they grow. 
I have known a kindergartner to prepare a pump- 
kin and make pumpkin pies in the school kitchen. 
I have known others to make biscuits for the sim- 
ple feast. The decorative chains of colored leaves 
and vegetables should be placed as nearly as pos- 
Bible as the children want them. 

Let them also see you arrange their work in reg- 
ular rows for mother to see. This will prevent 
much "after time" work for the kindergartner and 
at the same time children always love to be allowed 
to take pan 1a "getting ready/' They are tog often 



considered in the way at home, but in kindergarten 
we can make them helpers. 

Considerable time should be spent on Monday 
and Tuesday reviewing the songs and games to be 
played for mother, not by drilling, but by the usual 
play spirit. On Wednesday let the children greet 
the mothers who come, each child being allowed to 
"introduce" his or her mother. In preparation for 
this, the children may play "introduce" on Tuesday 

in game time. Let them simply say Miss , this 

is Susie, or Miss , this is Charlie. Next day, 

Miss , this is my mother, or this is my father, or 

this is my auntie. The children are none too young 
to learn a little about polite forms. It helps tn 
discipline, making them more human. Be sure to 
have them look you in the eye as they speak, for 
that too, is cultivating. Sometimes country chil- 
dren, who do not see many people hold back and are 
shy or awkward. Do not notice this, nor force any 
who are unwilling. They will leam best by im- 
itating others of their own age. 



HAND WORK 
By Jennt B. Merrill, Pd. D. 

Some hand work has been indicated already as 
using the blocks for houses and bams. A chicken 
coop and Kennel may also be suggested. If children 
live in a village, the church, the school and stores 
may be represented, and also in the dty. The 
church window may be made of pretty colored 
papers, if one such is in the vicinity. 

The clock on the church, the bell, the steeple may 
be drawn and cut. 

If the scrap books mentioned last month were not 
finished, continue to work upon them. 

Sew the leaves with bright worsted and keep them 
for a little exhibit when fri«nds come. Let the 
children prepare the invitations by cutting out any 
appropriate symbol, as the basket suggested in the 
Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, November, 1916. 
Some use a turkey, or a pumpkin or an apple. 

The kindergartner writes the invitations or sends 
the forms to an advanced primary grade, who write 
them, thus bringing "motive" into the writing lesson. 

The forms need to be large in this case and the 
invitation as short as possible. 

Playing set the table several times during the 
month will give opportunity for cutting lessons, 
of interest. The children love to cut familiar forms 
as dishes of different shapes, knife, fork, spoon, 
fancy cakes, fruits. 

Tissue paper may be twisted into balls for the 
fmits for a change, or they may be modeled of clay. 
The large blocks and Hailman beads may be used 
in setting a table. 

Draw an oblong table top and the dishes in place 
to give a practical lesson in design and symmetry. 
Perhaps some children will be brave enough to try 
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to draw or cut out Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey, or a 
stiff cardboard pattern may be used to trace and 
their coloring follows, the children looking carefully 
at a good picture in order to get the coloring as nat- 
ural as their crayons will permit. 

Paper dollies may be cut for the miniature Thanks- 
giving table. Chairs of paper may be folded for 
the dollies. As far as possible lead the children to 
decide what they want to make and help them to 
select suitable materials. EiVen an attempt to do so, 
though the kindergartner finally suggests, puts the 
child's mind into a different relation to his work. 
He hesitates to think. Remember one of our aims 
is to have little problems suggested and even solved 
by the little ones. 

The use of seeds this month in outlining or in 
mass work will be suitable. They may well be used 
on the little tables. Chains of peas which have been 
soaked in different colored liquids are very pretty. 

Cranberry chains may be made alternating berry 
with white pop com. As we are saving food this 
year, substitute the red tissue paper balls for cran- 
berries and balls of white tissue paper for the pop 
com. Fold white caps for the miller and the baker. 

Rhythms and Games. 

1. Swinging the scythe like farmer Smith. 

2. Grinding com by moving the palm of one 
hand over the other. 

3. Churn, churn, churn. Dasher must not stay. 

4. Click, dick, click (knitting needles). 

6. Marching like our soldiers. Waving the flag. 

(We must not forget to be thankful for our soldiers 
and our flag. Why? They are helping President 
Wilson to take care of us all.) We will pray for 
them in church on Thanksgiving Day.) 

6. Use October games. 

7. Dramatize "Over the River." 
Play it every day for a week. 

8. The mill wheel. Make several more wheels. 
Also one big one. 

9. Jolly is the Miller. 

10. The Baker. Pat-a-cake. (Many kindergart- 
ners visit the baker this month if baking is not done 
at home.) 

11. Visit a church, if possible, and afterwards 
let the children arrange the chairs and show how 
quietly people sit in church. Let them stand and 
sing their hymns. 

Read a psalm of thanksgiving to them as Psalm 
100 or part of Psalm 92, verses 1, 2; or Psalm 95, 
verses 1 to 6. Psalm 96:1; Psalm 117, 112. 

Motto for Blackboard 
"Thou Crownest the Year With Thy (goodness." 
Surround these words with sprays of leaves, 
flowers, fruits. Also decorate with flags of all 
countries that are helping our good President Wil- 
son take care of us. 




In kindergarten the central thought for Novem- 
ber is that of a Thanksgiving, and the work of the 
preceding months has led little by little to Thanks- 
giving Day as a climax. 

It is to be doubted if the children of kindergarten 
age gather any very definite impressions when the 
story of the Puritans is told to them. And, indeed, 
the appointment of a uniform day of Thanksgiving 
throughout our country is of recent origin. Until 
comparatively recently each srt^te had its own par- 
ticular day of harvest celebration. 

But the children of all grades, especially those la 
the rural districts, can be led to see that, after the 
hay and com and buckwheat and barley; the apples, 
and pumpkins and potatoes have been safely har- 
vested by the farmer, and the peas and beans and 
fruits preserved by the housewife, it is quite nat- 
ural for tho^ who have toiled all summer in field 
and orchard to be happy and grateful when the fruits 
of their labors are sorted in barn and bin and they 
are certain of food during the winter. 

The city people may not at first thought be able 
to appreciate all of the bounties of Nature which 
man's labor has developed, but if the children try 
to think of the condition of things during the 
terrible blizzard in New York many years ago, when 
for three days no trains could reach the city and 
even the stores of condensed milk ran low, they 
may be helped to realize that we have many things 
for which to be grateful. 

Let the children be told that all people in all coun- 
tries have been accustomed to gather at the season 
of the ingathering of the crops to celebrate the har- 
vest with song and dance and hymns of praise. 

The children in the grades may be told stories of 
the Puritans, their high purpose in seeking a new 
land, their hard winter, their sufferings, and their 
deep gratitude for what to us today may seem very 
meagre blessings. School histories will supply the 
details. The story told at the end of this article 
may be related to any grade. 

The kindergartner believes that, however unat- 
tractive in appearance or conduct, however contrary 
or mischievous or malicious, a child may be, for a 
time, each one, nevertheless, has in him the seeds 
of the Divine and it is her privilege to search for 
and discover all of the sweet and natural and whole- 
some qualities of childhood, to eliminate the bad 
and to overcome evil with good. She is the Luther 
Burbank of the child-garden who can develop from 
the thistles of child-nature most unexpected ttuits 
of lovableness, goodwill and self-control. 
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Practical Suggestions. 

The rural teacher may he ohllged to leave some 
of the little folks to their own devices wihlle she Is 
engaged with other classes. Perhaps she may make 
use of the following little plays: 
First Gift Ball 

A circle game which the children love is called 
the Quiet game. One child stands in the center of 
a circle of children and beckons to a little playmate 
who softly tip-toes to the center without saying a 
word and in her turn beckons silently to another, and 
so on until a change of play is desired. The chil- 
dren of the country schools might be trained to play 
such a game quietly, thus learning self-control, con- 
sideration for others, etc. It could be modified by 
having one child in the center hold up a ball, and 
then the child In the circle who holds one of coi> 
responding color goes up to match it and if correct, 
takes the center place. She in turn holds up in 
dumb show another ball. The corresponding one 
is held up by tjie child who has it in his hands. If 
a child makes a mistake in matching, the other 
children must indicate it by shaking their heads 
vigorously. Before letting the children play such a 
game by themselves, it might be necessary to play 
it several times under the teacher's direction. It 
could be varied as the children gain in knowledge 
of color by exhibiting the ball and letting the chil- 
dren hold up fruit or pieces of silk or cotton fabric 
which i^sembles the ball most in color. 
SECOND GIFT 

In country schools and kindergartens the Second 
Gift may be turned to account as the hay wagon, 
with the spheres for horses or the cubes for lum- 
bering, but useful, oxen. Or the cubes of all of the 
children may be taken to build the large general 
bam into which the fruits of field and orchard are 
to be kept. In t^ose parts of the country where 
machinery is used in harvesting a derrick crane or 
a threshing machine may be formied by an ingenious 
teacher. Some mechanical genius amongst the older 
boys may be called upon to help. 

If there is a sandbox in the room let the children 
talk over the need of good roads and some of the 
important things necessary in the making of good 
roads. The farmer neleds smooth, well-graded roads 
in order to carry his product to market. A really 
good road is higher in the middle than on the sides 
to allow for drainage. The problem of road-making 
is difTerent in different localities. Rocky soil, sandy 
soil, clay soil, stony soil, each presents its own prob- 
lem. 

Let the Qhlldren make good roads in the sandbox, 
and try to solve different problems. In some cases 
the ingenious ones may wish to try to rig up stone- 
breaking machinery with the Second Gift. 
Third and Fourth Gifts 

Build the bams in which the grain and hay ax^s 



stored. Make the ,hay wagon of a few of the blocks 
using others for the horses. Make the fences around 
the meadows which keep the cows in and the savage 
creatures out. See the "Mother Plays" of the "Gar- 
den Gate." Make also the watering trough. Do the 
animals feel glad and grateful for the cooling water 
thus provided? Perhaps a pump can be built or a 
well by such children as are familiar with them. 
With the Fifth and Sixth Gifts 

Build the house which shelters the family. See the 
Mother Plays of the Carpenter. Are we grateful 
for our comfortable homes? Build the church to 
which we go to express our gratitude. Build the 
schoolhouse for whicih we are also grateful. 

Make the railway station and the trains which 
bear the produce, the hay and the milk and the 
potatoes to the cities and which carry the people 
who wish to revisit on Thanksgiving Day their old 
homes. 

Tablets. 

With the tablets form designs for stained glass 
windows or for the oilcloth or wallpaper with 
which the home is to be decorated. 

Tell how in the old days very often the clean, 
white floor of the kitchen would, be covered with 
sand and then a design made upon this with the 
broom. 

Make the sidewalk on either side of the road. 
Be sure that the paving^stones are placed close to- 
gether. Ask the children how the stones look in 
their own streets. Do they think that the men who 
laid t^em did it well? Did they take pains with 
their work, or was the foundation so poorly laid that 
the stones have sunk irregularly and have cracked. 
Children enjoy trying to step from one crack in a 
pavement to the other so after the stones are laid 
upon the table let them step from crack to crack 
with their fingers, making a little play of it. There 
can be a little counting lesson, counting both the 
stones laid and the number of cracks. Sometimes 
sidewalks are made of stones placed in a pattern. 
Let the children make such* of the tablets. 

Sticks 

Let the children outline the house, bam, etc. 
Select all the sticks of one size and lay at the side 
of an Imaginary railroad ready to be laid as ties. 

If the rural school teacher has no kindergarten 
sticks she may be able to prevail upon some of the 
older boys to cut burnt matches into one-inch and 
two-inch lengths for the use of the little people, or 
twigs can be taken from trees and cut into one- 
inch, two-inchy three-inch and four-inch lengths. 
Kindergarten Occupations 

Model the various kinds of fruits and vegetables 
which are of simple form. The rural teacher can 
put a potato, carrot, onion, etc., before the child for 
busy work and let him form them, and set aside to 
show to her when she has finished with the par- 
ticular class she may have in hand. 
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Give tlie child a squash seied, and a cucumher 
seed. Let him model several of each. Then let 
him make an oblong placque measuring 1-2 Inch 
high and 2x3 Inches in length and place upon this 
a series of the seed models 1-2 inch apart, as a 
design. 

Model the horse and oxen that have helped the 
farmer with his ploughing and reaping and the dog 
that has helped the shepherd guard his sheep. 

Cardboard Modeling 

Make small boxes to hold various kinds of seeds 
which may be gathered In the fall days. Save the 
seeds for spring planting. Makie the boxes by cutting 
out of thin cardboard or stlfF paper an oblong 
measuring 4x4 inches. Fold this square into 16 
smaller squares, thus: Fold the front edge to the 
back edge and crease. Open out and a crease will 
be seen bisecting the square from left to right. Fold 
the front edge till It coincides with this crease. 
Open. Fold the back edge so that It coincides with 
the middle crease. Open. Fold the left edge over 
till it exactly meets the right edge. Open. A 
crease will be seen bisecting the paper from back to 
front. Fold the left and the right edges respec- 
tively so that each coincides with the central crease. 
Open, and the square will be found divided into 16 
equal squares. 

From two opposite sides of the square cut two 
slits one inch long, one Inch from the sides. This 
will make four laps. Bend up four sides one inch 
deep to form the sides of the box and bend and 
paste the flaps to make the sides firm. 

With such a box as a basis, but longer In proper^ 
tlon to the width wagons may be made for the 
carrying of the hay of the toy farm. Seeds also may 
form a part of t^he miniature load. Wheels may be 
of milk-bottle tops, or may be cut from stiif card- 
board. Fasten to body of the wagon with paste. 
Let the children play with these In the sand box. 

Nature 

Gather seeds of small fruits of different kinds, 
melon, apple, rose-haws, cranberries, etc., and string 
for decorations for room. Save till Thanksgiving 
Day and take home. Alternate the seeds, one kind 
with another, and also wit,h straws, cut Into one 
inch lengths. Dried corn alternates prettily with 
straws or cranberries. This gives practice In count- 
ing and in design. 

Collect leaves and let the children press and mount 
them on cards whicjh can afterwards be made into 
booklets. 

Copy the leaves In pencil, In water color and in 
clay. Notice how those on one tree will vary in 
form and color, and get In what particulars those 
of one tree resemble each other. 

Give each of a circle of children, a different kind 
of leaf. Let one child stand In the center of the 
circle and hold up one leaf In plain view; then the 



child in the circle who holds the companion leaf 
must hold it up and give its name. Modify this game 
by substituting nuts, fruit, seeds, etc., for the leaf. 

A Lemon, Apple, Orange, Pear, etc. 

Place a row of fruit, a lemon, apple, orange, pear, 
etc., on t^ table or floor. Let a child observe the 
row and then cover his eyes while another child 
removes one piece of fruit. The first child looks 
again and tells which kind of fruit is missing. 

In the sand of the sand box stick a number of 
twigs, letting thiem appear about 1-2 inch above the 
sand. Hide also an apple and a pear, letting the 
stems stick out half an inch. Let the children try 
to find the fruit from what they see of the stems. 
Paper-Cutting 

Place a row of different kinds of fruit where it 
la in plain view and let each child cut free-hand a 
copy of one piece and see if the other children can 
tell what it is. These may afterwards be ^colored 
in chalk or watei^color and used for place cards for 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Cut turkey, cow, horse, every animal that helps 
make Thanksgiving. These may be used In playing 
with the gifts or with the sand box. 




F. G. Sanders, Tobonto, Ont. 



Jacksonville, Fla.— The La Villa, Fairfield, SpHng- 
fleld, and other private kindergartens opened here 
Oct. 1. 
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RUTH QLBANINa 
Bt Jennt B. MERBn.Ti, Pd. D. 

(As in the case of Noah (see last month), so in the 
story of Rut^ we cannot tell the whole story to chil- 
dren. This is true of many other bible stories.) 

We may, however, start an interest in many Bible 
stories by using pictures and tbus lay a foundation 
for the full story later on. 

The full story of Ruth cannot be appreciated un- 
til our boys and girls have studied history, know 
something of peculiar customs and different ages and 
different countries and also have some intereet 
awakened in ancestry. The custom would even ap- 
pear wrong unless explained as belonging to that 
age. 

Is it then worth while to tell the story of Ruth 
at an early age? I think it is, because of the lore 
of a daughter. 

A good picture can be obtained and the story in- 
troduced at harvest time. A picture at once local- 
izes an event, conoentrates the child's attention up- 
on persons doing something interesting to them, 
awakens a desire to know names and to hear more 
than the picture tells. 

Bible pictures can be obtained of W. A. Wilde Co., 
Boston, at one cent each. They list five pictures of 
the story of Ruth. Nos. 416 and 586 are be0t for 
this part of the atory. 

Story of Ruth. 

I have a picture to show you today. TeU me what 
you see in it as Ned passes it around* Who Is this 
lady? Would you like to know her name? I know 
a little girl who has t^e very same name. It is 
Ruth. A great many little girls are named Ruth, 
because a very long time ago there was a very good 
girl named Ruth. 

The Bible tells us that Ruth was good to her 
mother. This is Ruth's picture when she grew up. 

Show me Ruth. Where is Ruth? She is out in 
the field. Would you like to know what 1b 
growing in this field? (See Ruth 2:23). It is a 
field of barley. What is Ruth doing? She is pick- 
ing up tlie little pieces that fall out of the bundles. 
Explain and use word gleaning. Ruth is gleaning 
in the barley fields. 

What does your mother do with barley? Ruth's 
mother made barley cakes. Ruth's mother was 
poor and had nothing to eat. Her name was NaomL 
Ruth said to her mother, "Let me go to the field 
and glean." Naomi said, "Go, my daughter." See 
Ruth 2:2, 3. 



A kind man, whose name was Boac came Into the 
field. Do you see him in our picture? Tes, this is 
Boaz. Boaz owned this barley field. Boas spoke 
kindly to the young men who were working hard in 
the fields. They were reapers. Boas said, "The 
Lord be with you; the Lord bless you." See Ruth 
2:4. 

When Boaz saw Ruth he asked the young men, 
"Who Is this?" and they told Boax thai Ruth's 
mother had come from a country far away and was 
poor. They said, "Ruth asked us if she oould 
glean this morning and she has been here all day 
picking up these little pieces for her mother. 

This pleased Boaz. He told Ruth that she might 
stay in his field and glean every day. He told the 
young men to be good to Ruth. He told them to 
drop handfuls. Then Ruth asked Boaz wby he was 
so kind to her when she was only a cttranger. 

Boaz said, "It is because I have heard how kind 
you have been to your mother. (Read Ruth 2:11-23 
if the children are old enough to hear the details 
given in those verses. The rest of the story in 
chapters 3 and 4 is suitable for advanced work 
only) . 

When Ruth went the next day to glean, her 
mother told her to keep in the field of Boas, not to 
go anywhere else, and Ruth obeyed her mother. 
Every day Ruth gleaned in the the barley or wheat 
fields and every evening her mother made cakes. 

Now you see why so many little girls are named 
Ruth. Tou will always be good to your mothers, 
even when you grow up, won't you? 

Where did I read this story? Yes, it is a BlUe 
story. 

Some days before this story is told, an experience 
might well be given in a seed lesson by examining 
barley, noticing the little, dark mark which always 
interested me very much when I was a child. It 
would be well also to soak barley seeds and show 
the change in size when this tiny seed has soaked 
up water. Barley is often used in soups. Perhaps 
a barley broth can be made for some sick child. 
How To Dramatize The Story Of Rutb 

The kindergarten children may suggest "playing" 
Ruth, especially those who live in the country and 
can realize the setting of the story. Let them play 
it crudely at first. 

Who will be Ruth? Who will be the reapers? 
Who will be Boaz? 

Some day suggest looking at the pictures and try- 
ing to pose as they do in the pictures. The older 
children in the primary may have tableaux of the 
whole story for the Thanksgiving entertainment In 
day or in Sunday School. 

The reapers may sing the old song, "Shall we show 
you how the farmer reaps his barl^ and com?" 
While they are singing Ruth comes in and they stop 
singing and look at her. 

She asks, "May I glean here today?" She stoops 
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tuid begins to pick up a few pieces when ]6oaz comes 
in and talks to the reapers and to Ruth. 

See chap. 2:6, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Ruth kneels. See 2:10* 11, 12. 

Ruth speaks to Boaz. 2:13. 

The teacher may represent Naomi, the mother. 
Ruth goes home (to a distant part of the room) and 
tells her mother what happened. See chap. 2:19, 20. 

(In the tableaux, a view of Ruth alone beating 
but the barley may be introduced. See chap. 2:17.) 

Children of the second or third years or older 
children may well memorize all these selected verses, 
but If the "play" Is with kindergarten children, sim- 
plify or let them tell the story in their own words. 

After the children have heard the story and played 
It several times read it to them from the Bible. They 
will now be able to follow it in Bible language, and 
it will be good for them to hear these choice words. 
(Cultivate language.) 



who had to suffer for their vain ancestors, and wors^ 
than all this, the stolen tails gave the owls a taste 
for more toad llesh and to this day the owl and the 
toad are bitter enemies < 



WHY TOADS HAVE NO TAILS 
By Julia Graydon, Harrisburg, Pa. 

A long time ago before you or I were bom, there 
lived in a dense wood a family of toads, Father Toad, 
Mother Toad. Susie Toad, Johnny Toad, Tommy 
Toad, Bobby Toad and Baby Toad. 

Now these toads, unlike the toads of now-a^days, 
had long green tails, so long that each little toad 
could wrap his tail all around itself; 

Wise Mother Toad often told her young toadlings 
that these green tails would bring them to grief 
someday, for they were too proud of them — as proud 
as you are of your new dress or hat. 

But the little toads heeded not her words and 
hopped gleefully through the forest. 

One bright day Father Toad invited his family 
to take a walk, telling them he was going to show 
them the sights of the nearby town. 

He was very, very proud of his family, who really 
were noted for their beautiful green tails. 

So off they started in a row through the woods, 
eating insects that crawled in their path and hold- 
ing their tails erect instead of wrapping them around 
their bodies as Mother Toad had told them to do, 
for Mothers always know best. 

Just as they reached the edge of the woods five 
owls flew from a tree, pounced upon the little toads 
who tried to escape. But each owl held on to each 
little tail with all his owlish might, and then such 
a squealing as there was! But the owls came out 
victorious and flew away, each with a little green 
tail in his mouth. And five little tailless toads 
hopped sadly away and hid themselves in the tall 
grass, and when they came out they held their heads 
very low and were better and wiser toads ever after. 

But Father Toad and Mother Toad said nothing, 
for they knew the little toads had been punished 
enough. 

From this family came all future tailless toads 



KINDERGARTEN CONSTRUCTION STORY 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Platteville, Wis. 

1st. Day. The story. The Fox and Stork. 
A fox invited a stork to dinner and put their food 
in a flat dish so the stork could hardly rea<^ it. 
The stork next invited the fox to dinner* 
He put their food in a narrow necked vessel, as 
a joke on the fox. 
The fox could only get what food ran over. 
They were good natured jokes « 
2nd day. Model a flat dish. 

Trace around the pattern of a stork. 
Cut and paste a fox, stork and flat dish. 
Draw the picture i 

Cut and paste a narrow necked vesel. 
Model this vessels 
Draw the stork, fox and vessel. 
Model stork, fox or vessel. 
Draw the flat dish and vessel and write 
below the picture — 

THEY WERE GOOD-NATURED JOKES 



3rd day. 
4th day. 
5th day. 
6th day« 
7th day. 
8th day. 
9th day. 
10th day. 



AMERICA AND WAR 
By Letla B. Stockton 

War, her pinions broad and mighty. 

O'er earth's vast domains has spread; 

And our NaUon's heart is throbbing, 

To the call, by duty led! 

Serve our country! Men are needed. 
Strong of heart, and keen of brain! 
Love resigns her all in anguish 
Thai; the rule of peace may reign! 

On to war, ye noble brothers- 
Loyal knights, to colors true. 
Fight then, valient kinsmen, bravely, 
For our dear red, white and blue. 

America, the land of beauty, 

Right and Justice in her lie! 

She is Love, and Peace, and Freedom, 

For her cause her men would die! 

On to battle, let our banners 
To the sky now be unfurled! 
Win the conflict! March to victory! 
Gain the good for all the world! 



Omaha, Neb. — ^Even the kindergarten kiddies are 
busy making scrap books for the wounded men at 
the front. The youngsters bring the pictures from 
home, cutting them out of magazines and papers 
and pasting them in their books at school. A great 
deal of rivalry exists as to who can make the *'fattest" 
scrap book. 
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GAMES FOR NOVEMBER 
By Laura Rountree Smith, PlattvlUe, Wis. 

1. Game baaed on spjlierlcal shapes. To teach 
rhythm. The children stand in a circle, choosing 
one child to be clockmaker. The clockmaker stands 
inside the circle, saying, waring his right arm round 
toward the right, and all in the circle imiUte him. 

Like a sphere's the old clock's face, 
On the wall so high, 
Tick, tick, tock, we hoar it call, 
As we're passing by. 

The children in the circle now imitate the pfen- 
dulum, swinging right arm to and fro, and say. 

Tick, tock, tick, tock. 

Busy every day. 

Tick, tock, tick, tock. 

Time for work and play. 
The clockmaker calls on a child to name a spher- 
ical object he sees in the room, or one out of doors, 
or one in t;he sky. If he cannot do this he goes out 
of the game and the verses are i^peated as before. 

2. Game based on "The Two Windows." 

The children stand in a circle and choose a child 
to run in and out between them. They hold up 
arms, hands clasped to form windows that the child 
runs through. 

The child says. 
Open the windows, if you please, 
So I can come in with ease. 

She taps any child on the shoulder who follows 
her in and and out of the circle. T^his child in turn 
taps another child to follow and the game continues 
until no more windows are left. 

Another way to play the game is to have the first 
child running, tap a child and say, ''What do you 
see through the window?" The child must imagine 
what she sees quickly or go out of the game. 

3. November game. Tip the Sleigh. 

The children stand in the circle clasping each 
other by the hand. One is qhosen as horse, and 
goes inside the circle to ride. He says, 

•Hp over the sleigh, tip over the sleigh, 
On a bright November day, 
I like oats, and com and hay. 
Tip over the sleigh, tip over the sleigh. 
The horse tries to break through at any point 
w^ere the hands are clasped. If he succeeds he 
calls on any child to take his place and the game 
continues as before. 
5. Game based on the Sphere. 
The children are seated in a circle. The one in 
the center saya: 



Name an object like the sphere 
Very small and round, my dear, 
Clap the hands then, one, two, three, 
I roll the sphere as all can Bee. 
He rolls it to any child who must roll it back and 
name an object like the sphere in shape, or go out 
of the game. All clap hands and say: 

Round and round the sphere will go 
Roll it gently to and fro, 
It will roll with pleasant sound. 
Very lightly on the ground. 
The child in the center calls on another child and 
the game continues. 

6. Game based on the Cube. 

One child skips round the circle with a cube. 
After they all sing he runs in and out between them, 
and pausing before a child, asks him to point to 
corners, or edges or fad^, top or bottom. If correct 
he and the child change places. 
Song, tune "Twinkle, Little Star." 

Cube is different from the sphere, 

We can't roll it, that is clear. 

Faces, edges, corners, see. 

On the cube for you and me. 

7. Game based on the Cylinder. 

The children roll a cylinder to and fro on their 
table. At the close of t^e song they put it up on 
end quickly, and the last child to turn it up is out 
of the game. All sing, tune, "Yankee Doodle." 

See the pretty cylinder 

We roll it to and fro, sir, 

We love our pretty cylinder. 

As you must surely know, sir. 
Chorus Only one way it can roll. 

While we're singing brightly. 

Pretty little cylinder, 

Roll it then so lightly. 

8. Game based on Third Gift. Large cube divided. 
Thie children are seated in a circle. They choose 

a child to go to the center with the large cube 
divided. They all sing to chorus of "Old Oaken 
Bucket." 

The large cube divided. 

The large cube divided, 

Into eight small cubes, 

The third gift you see. 
The Qhild in the center calls on any child to come 
in and make a pretty figure of the small cubes, or 
to arrange them in groups, 2's, 4's, etc. This child 
must be quick to respond or go out of the game. 



Duluth, Minn. — Eight new school teachers "rode 
the goat" at a meeting of the Virginia Kindergarten 
club recently. 

The new members are Miss Anna Bublitz, Miss 
Esther Nixon, Miss Cecelia Murphy, Miss Harriet 
Fellows, Miss May Syvrud, Miss Helen Clayboumei 
MlBB Ruby Schaull and Miss Elolse Bowler 4r 
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THE LITTLE BOY TALKS 

Bt E. A. BBHOlf STOOL 

I'm txrave enough when fit is day. and folks Is round 
about, 

'Cuz then the shadders disappear, and all the sun- 
shine's out. 



hTEN LITTLE INDIANS 
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Ten little children playing In the sun 
Thought they'd be Indians— wasn't that fun? 

Ten little Indians thought it all so fine 

One went home to lunch — ^then there were nine. 

Nine little Indians running by the gate 
One slipped through — then there were eight. 

Eight lltle Indians looking up to heaven 
One tumbled down — ^then there were seven. 

Seven little Indians riding on some sticks 
One rode over the hill — ^then there were six. 

Six llttte Indians glad that they're alive 
One danced away— then there were five. 

Five little Indians playing near the door 
One slipped through — ^then there were four. 

Four little Indians marching round a tree 
One climbed up — ^then there were three. 

Three little Indians heard a cow say "MOO" 
One scampered off— then there were two. 

Two lifttle Indians thought the day was done 
One started home — ^tben there was one. 

One little Indian wished he had a bun 
Ran off to look for one— ^then there was none. 



NOVEMBER 

F. O fifANDEBS, TOBONTO, ONTi 

Take away the flowers^ and soon 
Tott will find the storm's begun; 
Before you know it, sure, 'twill be 
Autumn over land and sea. 



When November comes 

The flowers have gone; 

The birds have flown away. 

Ah, then we think of the pilgrims brave 

And their Thanksgiving Day. 



The time when I git skerry is when it gits dark at 

night, 
And mother tucks me into bed and takes away the 

light! 

Oh, then's the time I hear the things go a cr-r-ee-pin' 

'round the room. 
But I can't see a thing, becuz it's darker than a 

tomb! 
The stairs go "cr-r-eak!" and sumtimes I Imagine 

that I see 
Big gobluns standin' soUum-like and p'intln' straight 

at me! 

And gee! I lay there shakin' and anshlverln' with 

fear, 
And all the Ume that awful thing comes cr-r-ee-pln', 

cr-r-ee-pin' near! 
And I am mighty glad, you bet, when I can go to 

sleep, 
'Cuz then (^ course I never hear them awful things 

that creep! 

Then pretty soon it's momin' and the sun comes out 
to stay. 

And them there things that frightened me have up 

and gone away! 
But you can bet I'm skeery when the sun goes down 

at night, 
And mother tucks me into bed and takes away the 

light! 



THE CUCKOO BIRD'S SONG 
Bt Mtba a. Buck 

A little bird with much ado 
Within the bushes sang, "Cuckoo," 
"Cuckoo, Cuckoo, Cuckoo." 
And these were all the words I heard 
A-comtng from that cuckoo-bdrd, 
"Cuckoo, Cuckoo, Cuckoo." 
It kept arsinging o'er and o'er 
The same old "cuckoo" as before^ 
"Cuckoo, Cuckoo, Cuckoo." 
And tho' I listened long and long, 
I'm sure he knew no other song. 
Only, "Cuckoo, Cuckoo." r^^^^T^ 
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THANK YOU DAY 
The "Thank You Day" again is here 

Upon this day in every year 
The thankful people, large and small, 

Praise God* the Fftther, all in all. 



All good gifts around us 
Are sent from Heaven above. 

Then thank our Father, 
Thank our PYither, 
For His Love. 



— Selected. 



THANKSGIVING 
For dear father, for dear mother, 
For kind sister, loving brother. 
For our strength, for our health 
(Greater blessings than all wealth) 
For the birds, for the flowers. 
For the sun, for the showers. 
For the day, for the night. 
For the power to do right, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee. 



A PRAYER 
We fthank Thee, dear Father 

With hearts glad and free. 
For the kind, loving parents 

Given to us by Thee. 

For the dear little playmates 

We meet every day; 
Make us kind to each other. 

Dear Father, we pray. 



THE THANKSGIVING RIDE 
By EiLLA M. Powers 
Five jolly, fat pumpkins, one moonlight night, 

Said, "Come, let us all have a ride. 
The turkeys will take us, with ease and delight;" 
So away they all rode in great pride. 

But soon Mistress Cook cried out in dismay, 
"Oh, where are my turkeys, my pies?" 

"They all went away to spend Thanksgiving Day," 

Said the the moon, laughing down from the skies. 

— Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 



A SUBSTITUTE FOR CLAY 
A great many primary teachers are not supplied 
with clay for modeling. An easy and economical 
way to get a substitute is to tear old papers into 
small bits and boil in water for three hours. While 
boilUig maob pulp with potato masher until all lumps 
are gone. Next prepare some glue by boiling one 
half cup of ground glue in one pint of water Squeeze 
most of the water from pulp and add enough glue to 
make pulp adhesive. Keep pulp in tightly covered 
atone jar. If special color of pulp is desired Dia- 
mond Dye can be used. This materal can be used 
to good advantage for relief mapi. 



First 



All 



ALMOST TIME 
(For Three Little Folks) 

Three little robins in a row. 

Keep chirping, chirping clear and low 



"It's almost time for birds to go!" 
Second 

Three late red roses in a row. 

Keep breathing, breathing soft and slow, 
All 

"It's almost time for flow'rs to go!" 
Third 

But skies and hills are all aglow. 

And warm and sweet the breezes blow — 
All 

Oh, summer, summer, please don't go! 



OUR FLAG 
Little Girl— 

I stand up here to tell you 

Something that seems new, 
I know you will believe me, 

For I wear Red, White and Blue 

The boys all feel so sure. 

That they control this land, 

They talk about our country 
In a way that's very grand. 

But I have come to tell you, 
That all of us girls, too. 

Can prove we love our country 

And the Red, White and Blue. 



If you play with temptation, do not expect God 
will deliver you. — ^Mary Slessor. 

INFORMATION RESERVED 
"Say, do you happen to know anyone who would 

lend me $10?" 
"Yes, but I'm going to strike him for the *10' 

myself." 



Houston, Texas. — Kindergarten courses at Rusk, 
Dow, Sherman and Hawthorne schools will be con- 
tinued this year under the auspices of the social 
service bureau and the city school board. This has 
been made possible by the appropriation of $4000, 
equally divided between the two organizations. 
Patrons of these kindergartens who derived much 
benefit from them last year were apprehensive lest 
they be discontinued this year for lack of funds. — 
Houston Chronicle. 



Yuba Co., CaJif.— For the flr^:* tiue Iv. the htetory 
qX th9 cGunly a puuiic kindergarten has been estal 
lished here. It will be opened on Monday with c 
large class enrolled. Miss L. Hundley of Oak!:m( 
is the teacher. — Portland (Ore.) Journal. 



Denver, Cblo. — A petition has been presented fo: 
the establishment of a kindergarten in the Elyrli 
School, 
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On Thanksg:iving Day we are accustomed to meet 
and give thanks, primarily for the fruits of the field 
although gratitude is offered for other material 
blessings as well, and for spiritual gifts, also. The 
completion of the great Catskill Aqueduct and the 
celebration of that event In October of this year, 
reminds us that from earliest times mankind have 
offered thanks for the great blessing of water, and 
it has seemed to the writer, after reading the book 
published by the Committee In charge of the com- 
memoration of that event, that it might well be made 
the subject of a lesson in the school room; a lesson 
In civic efficiency and responsibility, and a reminder 
of what constitutes one of the greatest blessings and 
necessities of man. 

The first chapter in this book rehearses briefly 
the various uses of water (familiar to the kinder- 
garten teacher) as food and drink, cleanliness, san- 
itation, fire protection. Industry, commerce. It tells 
of the sources of water and some of the religious 
ceremonies of the Indians and other races and na- 
tions in connection with water. 

Chapter II tells something of early aqueducts, one 
of the earliest recorded being of that built by Heze- 
klah to supply Jerusalem with water. "About 25 
feet from the Pool of Siloam an old Hebrew In- 
scription tells realistically of the meeting of the 
two parties working toward each other In con- 
structing the tunnel." References to this aqueduct 
are found in the Kings, ChronicleB and Isaiah. 
Several pages of the report are devoted to the old 
Roman aqueducts. 

Then come pages describing New York's early 
sources of water supply, including wells and pumps; 
and the primitive fire department, including a crude 
sketch of "ye Ingen" wjiicb arrived from Liondon In 
1732. 

Then follows an account of the later modes of 
supplying the growing city with water, the Croton 
Aqueduct and reserviors. But all other 'such en- 
gineering feats fade Into Insignificance In compari- 
son with problems met with in the construction of 
the Catskill or Ashokan Aqueduct. The difficulties 
encountered and overcome excelled those confronted 
In making the Panama Canal. Hills had to be 
burrowed, rocks bored through, and rivers dived 
under to a depth of 1,114 feet below sea-level. The 
aqueduct Is 120 miles long and can deliver 500,000, 
000 gallons a day, to the city's five boroughs. 

Although the Aqueduct is in a sense local, yet 
the problems overcome were so great and so repre- 
sentative of man's wonderful capacity for accomplish* 



ing his ends and it reminds us so well of what water 
means to us that it can justly be made the subject 
of kindergarten talks and work with gifts and oc- 
cupations especially, and this Is one matter for 
great pride and rejoicing,— the work was completed 
within the time contracted for and within the sum 
stipluated for; "It affords a monument of honest, 
clean and efficient municipal government in which 
every citizen should take pride. There was no labor 
strike during the construction and it is a tribute 
alike to the Commission which directed the work, 
the contractons who carried it out, and the work- 
men who labored faithfully to build It." It is this 
clean, honest work, with no graft to tarnish It, 
which should be held up to the children as an ex- 
ample of civic patriotism. 

In celebration of the occasion a very beautiful 
pageant was planned, which we will briefly rehearse 
as it may suggest ideas for similar observances. It 
consisted of a Prologue, five Episodes and an EJpi- 
logue, representing "The Good Gift of Water." 

The prologue represented man's prime need of 
water to sustain life and the universal prayer which 
all races have lifted up to Heaven for water. It 
showed an Indian village on Manhattan in the Plant- 
ing Moon. Called together by the sachem, the peo- 
ple leave their various industries to shell corn, soak 
it, and plant with their crude hoes and sticks. A 
rain dance follows. They then sit around their 
camp fire. 

At another side now come other priests, among 
them one of Babylonia who sets up his Fish-God, 
symbolizing the union of Wisdom and Water. The 
Indians steal towards all these other priests and all 
join in the universal prayer for the Good Gift of 
Water. 

The First Allegory illustrates the Gift of Water 
for Food. 

The Sun enters in a golden chariot, his horses 
led by the Hours, and he is attended by the foop 
Winds, and followed by the Seasons. He rldetf 
around the earth and ascends his throne (left). 
Having heard the prayers, he sends the Winds to 
bring the Clouds. The Clouds come, carrying vases 
or goblets, dance toward him, assuming various hues. 
Closing in around the Sun they obscure him and 
become dark themselves. Thunder peals, lightning 
flashes, the Clouds break away and the Sun reappears. 
The Clouds fly to earth, emptying their vases, grow- 
ing brighter as they go. The Corn and Flower maid- 
ens (heretofore concealed) now arise, throw off their 
earthy coverings and dance in the sunlight. 
The Gift of Water for Drink 
Scene 1. The waters of a fountain fall Into a 
pool. Two Ministering Angels are beside the foun- 
tain in the background with water Spirits around the 
Pool and a Grotto at the rear. Humanity passee 
and partakes of the water offered, the procession In- 
cluding a weary traveler with his staffs a horseman 
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leading his weary steed, a husbandman with his 
scythe, a woman with her babe, a man with a bur- 
den, etc. 

Scene 2. Strong Drink with Satyrs leads slovenly- 
clad men and women in a drunken revel. They 
dance, drink, quarrel, and fight. Falling from ex- 
haustion and inebriety, Bacchus and the Satyrs 
dance around them in glee. The Water Spirits go 
to the rescue, bathe the brows of the fallen and give 
water to drink as the evil ones flee. The prostrate 
ones rise, their spoiled garments fall from them and 
all dance in thanksgiving. 

The aift of Water for Health 
Hygela and Aescula Pius sit, elevated by a fount- 
ain of healing waters. Water Spirits are around the 
pool and the grotto below. At the right, two cloaked 
figures squat, one in gray, Disease, one in black, 
Death. They are supposed to be invisible. A little 
village la between the two groups. The villagers 
are indolent men, lounging and smoking, women 
gossipplng. They go to an open space and have folk 
dances. Repulsive figures, half beast, half human, 
representing Filth, crawl out of little hovels near 
the houses. Some wallow in the streets, some be- 
spatter the houses, some rumage and overturn waste 
receptacles. Some crawl in and out windows and 
doors, then lie down like dogs outside the houses. 
The villagers return but do not drive them off. 
Disease and Death stalk through, touch the dooiv 
posts and pass from sight. The women come from 
one cottage lamenting. Others join them. The 
wisest man, long bearded, coimsels them and then 
goes for Aescula Pius. Meanwhile the sick on their 
beds are brought out into streets. Hygela is led into 
the village by the white robed Aescula Pius, followed 
by the Water Spirits, carrying basins of water. They 
kill the Filth beasts by sprinkling them. They are 
dragged out and the streets sprinkled from the 
basins and the villagers bathe faces and hands as 
the Spirits hold the basins. All then go to the 
Pool of Health, carrying the sick on their cots; these 
are healed and a dance of rejoicing is held. 

The Gift of Water for Protection from Fire 
The Water Spirits, clad in voluminous draperies of 
light green, are grouped around a pool to the left. 
Opposite (right) a group of Fire Fiends in red with 
red, bat like wings sport around a bonfire, playing 
with torches and brands. A cottage with a happy 
family lies between the two. Father labors in the 
field, the elder daughter spins before the door, chil- 
dren play games, mother goes in and out about her 
household duties, light smoke curls from chimney. 
The Fire Fiend chief steals toward the house, beck- 
oning to his followers. One fastens his hooked 
wings upon the side of the cottage. The smoke in- 
creases. Other Fiends follow, the mother sees, gives 
the alarm. The family try to beat them off. Other 
villagers help. Then some viUagers run toward 



the pool, calling to the Spirits for help. These rush 
to the rescue. A struggle takes place, and finally 
the Fiends are smothered in the draperies of the 
Water Spirits. The villagers rejoice at their de- 
livery. 

The Gift of Water for Industry and Commerce 

Industry and Commerce sit enthroned, bales of 
goods, wheels, etc., at their feet. By the pool near 
the throne is a mill with a water-wheel. It turns 
and electric lights glow in halo around the heads of 
Industry and Commerce. In four groups the pro* 
cession of Commerce enters and approaches the mill. 
A group of Indians with canoe, encircled by dancing 
Spirits representing Waves, carrying between each 
other voluminous undulating green draperies. They 
carry the canoe to the mUl where it receives cargo 
(corn meal). They pass, and next comes old-time 
sailors carrying a sailing vessel. They are also 
surrounded by waves. They receive a cargo* 
A third group bears a steam boat, and a 
fourth, in navy uniforms, bears a warship. The 
procession circles enclosure and halts in middle. 
Each vessel is set on ground, previously covered with 
green cloth to symbolize water. Each group gathers 
around its vessel, the waves, circling around. Each 
group in turn gives a characteristic dance. A fifth 
group of Waves now enters, dancing with Peace and 
Plenty in their midst. Peace, with dove on shoulder, 
bears two laurel wreathes in hands. Plenty carrier 
a cornucopia. All proceed to the throne where Feace 
and Plenty leave their emblems. 
EPILOGUE 
The Mountains Give Water to the City 

Elnthroned on elevation at the left sit five claabi* 
cally draped figures symbolizing the five Boroughs 
of Greater New York, united by flower festoons. 
Above them presides the Mayor. A little below them 
sit three Commissioners of Water Supply in confer* 
euce. Near them sit engineers and draughtsmen, 
studying maps, drawing plans, etc. At the right 
sits upon a mountain the Indian chief, Ashokan, 
typifying the Spirit of the Mountains, Little 
Brownies gambol above him. They bring him water 
to drink but more than enough and he motions them 
away. The Commissioner chief addresses the Mayor 
pointing to the Mountain after conferring Tvlth en* 
gineers. The Mayor nods, and hands him a scroll 
containing a command to go to the Mountain and 
seek Water. A procession starts. First go the 
Commissioners, next the engineers, measuring the 
ground and setting up little stakes to mark route; 
next workmen with picks and shovels. They deliver 
the scroll to Ashokan. He nods assent, clasps his 
hands, and the Spirits bring him a large Indian jar. 
They disappear and return with gourds which they 
empty into the large jar. The Commissioners clap 
their hands and motion to the engineers and work- 
men to begin. The Commissioners stay with Ash- 
okaa; the eQgineers and workmen slowly retrace 
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their Bteps, the latter striking the ground with 
their tools. The Aqueduct Spirits (formerly the 
Water Spirits) come trooping in, bringing large 
hoops decorated with flowers. Some roll, some skip 
with them. They finally form a line beginning at 
the Mountain and stretching toward the City, and 
hold their hoops in a row forming the outline of a 
tube. The Commissioners, Ashokan bearing the 
water Jar and the Mountain Spirits, descend, pass- 
ing through the Aqueduct to the City. Ashokan de- 
livers the water jar to the mayor, who in turn pours 
out five goblets of water and delivers them to the 
five Boroughs. The Boroughs rise and drink, and all 
present join in the final chorale, "Praise Qod From 
Whom All Blessings Flow." 

Tills beautiful allegory could be carried out more 
or less fully in any school and with modifications 
can be made to apply to any city. Kindergartners 
may use it now in connection with Thanksgiving 
thought or reserve it until they take up the subject 
of water in the Spring. 

In connection with the War they can be told that 
in past times as many have died by drinking bad 
water as have been killed in battle and that now the 
soldiers exercise self-restraint and do not drink from 
every pool they come to but wait until it is declared 
pure by those in authority or use only the special 
water provided. Good soldiers obey orders. If one 
falls sick many are likely to catch the disease. 

With the different building gifts tunnels and 
aqueducts can be built. Use sand box, piling sand 
in mounds and depressing into valleys and plan 
aqueduct through it, using blocks to make dams, 
bridges, etc. Lay stress on importance that dams 
be very strong and well built. What happens if a 
dam gives way? 

In connection with the Aqueduct pageant, let the 
children build aqueducts and bridges. Explain the 
difTerence between the two. An aqueduct must have 
a tube through which the water is conveyed; the 
tube is sometimes carried over a bridge and some- 
times beneath the ground. Have the children de- 
cide why different methods are used. Explain what 
a reservoir is and also a dam. Build a reservoir 
of Fourth Gift blocks and on two sides strengthen 
the walls with Fifth Gift half cubes used as but- 
tresses (see illustration I). Have children think 



cause some dams were not well made and when 
heavy rains came the rivers became full, and the 
water tore down weak parts of the dam. 

In connection with Thanksgiving have the children 
sing, 

"Over the river and through the wood. 
To Grandfather's house we go. 
The horse knows the way to carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow." etc. 

Then illustrate with the Third and Fourth Gifto. 
Build a bridge with both gifts using the covers of 
boxes at each end of bridge to make inclined roadway 
leading up to it. Use one brick for sleigh and 
another for horse and push it over the bridge. 
Make woods of Second Gift beads with green tissue 
paper slit and stuck into some for evergreen trees. 
Build house as seen in distance, and then make a 
doorway in which grandmother stands. 

When house is arrived at tell following story 
which gives a little practice in comparison of sizes. 
This assumes a city apartment. 

Story (With Third Gift) . 

When the children reached Grandmother's house 
in the city they saw it was an apartment (Third 
Gift). It had two fioors with four rooms on each 
floor. How many rooms in the building? They en- 
tered a long broad hallway (Fig. 2). It was paved 




Fig. 2. 

with eight big cement flagstones, measuring 2 one 
way and 8 the other. Make it. 

Going up stairs they entered the door of Grand- 
mother's apartment and were n a long, narrow hall 
measurng 1x8. Make t. At one end was the tele- 
phone booth. (Fig. 3.) 

The children and their cousins hastened up on 
the roof. It had four chimneys, all the same height. 
Show them. But on the next block was a house 
with two chimneys only, 1>ut each twice as high 






out why two opposite walls must be strengthened by 
buttresses. Speak of need of gates to let water in 
and out. Build tunnels through which tubes are 
carried underground. Impress necessity of honest 
workmanship. Dreadful floods have occurred be- 




Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4. 

as their own. Show these. And looking still 
further down they saw near the^ver a factory 
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chimney four times as high as their own. Off, cross- 
ing the river was a bridge and they could see a ferry 
boat crossing. (Fig. 4.) 

Entering the house again they were delighted to see 
the table already set, (twice as long as it is wide 
and an arm chairat each end for the Grandparents. 
(After making table make chairs.) Also make 
piano, and other articles of furniture. In kitchen 
were two tubs, a sink and a stove. Similar story 
can be carried out with Fourth Gift. 

WEAVING RED CROSS 
Weave Red Cross on white paper to hang in win- 
dow. Paste red cross on white background. 

Elconomy Talks 

On morning circle occasionally talk with the chil- 
dren about helping their country by saving as much 
as possible. If children waste the running water 
it increases what father has to pay in taxes, in some 
cities. If children use their caps roughly, tossing 
them carelessly on the floor or playing with them, 
they get dirty and wecu: out sooner. Let us take 
especial care of our toys this year and make as 
many as we can for ourselves. One of Brooklyn's 
leading citizens was bom in the north of Ireland, 
near Dublin, and although he had a cultured home 
he had to make many of his playthings and he speaks 
with pleasure and pride of the chessmen that he 
made, and of the great pleasure derived from being 
obliged to make what they wanted. Stimulate the 
children to do for themselves as much as possible. 
VOTING BOOTHS 

Women who were watchers at Registration Board 
will know how to direct children in making table at 
which watchers sit, the two Republican and two 
Democrats each with a big book. Also make chairs 
in which watchers sit and the booths. 



the string will wind around it, and the crane wUl 
be raised. Run a rattan through the big cylinder. 



DERRICK CRANE WITH SECOND GIFT 

Place one of the poets in a socket of the box, first 
twisting a. thin hairpin around the top so that a 
loop is formed. Now place the bean lengthwise 
across the box and on it rest the cylinder with a 
rattan inserted in the aperture of the round face. 
This is the crane. Twlet a pairpin around the top 
in a long loop, first, however, running the hairpin 
through a bead cylinder, to make a pulley. Tie 
a string around this pulley and to it attach a hairpin 
bent into a large hook. This can be hooked into 
the beads or other things which represent the weights 
to be raised and transfered. Run the remaining 
post through a spool, sticking into the hole of the 
spool a hairpin bent so as to make the spool re- 
volve when it (the hairpin) is turned. Rest the 
post upon two cubes, a rattan being inserted In one 
of .the cubes so as to keep the axle in place. 

Tie a string around the spool, run it through the 
loop at the top of the mast, and then tie to the 
top of the crane. Twist the handle In the spool, 




and with this the cylinder can be turned in one 
direction or another, as you wish to deposit the 
weights in the box or on either side of it. 



THE DAY HAS COME 



There are^ it may be, many months of fiery trial 
and sacrifice ahead of us. It is a fearful thing to 
lead this great, peaceful people into war, into the 
most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization 
itself seeming to be in the balance. But the right 
is more precious than peaces and we shall fight for 
the things which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the right of those who 
submit to authority to have a voice in their own 
governments, for the rights and liberties of small 
nations, for a universal dominion of right by such 
a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at 
last free. To such a task we can dedicate our lives 
and our fortunes, everything that we are and every- 
thing that we have, with the pride of those who know 
that the day has come when America is privileged 
to spend her blood and her might for the principles 
that gave her birth and hi^piness and the peace 
which she has treasured. God helping her she can 
do no other. — Woodrow Wilson. 



Topeka, Kansas. — A new public school kindergar- 
ten has been opened in the Lowman Hill school. 



The secret Qf all failure is disobedience/ 
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Suggestions by Mothers Who Have Been Kindergart- 

ners. Issued by the United States Bureau 

of Education and the National 

Kindergarten Association. 



WALKS AND TALKS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN 



By Mrs. Bertha Emelin 

From about the age of three, and extending in- 
definately through childhood years, there is no more 
valuable aid for the mother who desires to promote 
the wen-being of her children than walks and talks. 

It Is usually most difficult for the home-keeping 
mother to find sufficient leisure — or rather uninter- 
rupted leisure, to concentrate on work or play with 
her children. We are all only too familiar with the 
Interruptions of the butcher, the baker, the tele- 
phone, t^e friendly neighbor, which break in re- 
peatedly until one "gives up" in despair. But when 
you leave your home and its distractions behind 
you, you begin to realize that you have found a 
way In which you can say with Proebel, "Come, let 
us live with our children." 

These walks and talks can be useful both to the 
dty mother and the country mother, though It will 
be easily seen that the coimtry mother has the ad- 
vantage in this respect. The city mother will have 
to substitute for the suggestions below, the city 
parks, the river or lake front, visits to the large 
factories, museums and historic points of interest. 
You can make the walks as long or as short as your 
leisure permits; you can plan them for every day 
or every other day, morning or afternoon; and after 
a month's trial, you will begin to realize their valUQ 
for yourself as much as for t^e children. The blue 
sky and the great outdoors will take you away from 
the pettiness of the thousand and one trifles that 
continually intrude themselves upon your attentiou 
while you remain within four walls, and they will 
be equally uplifting in taking the little ones away, 
especially is this true in small towns, from the 
petty small-tajik that emanates from the porches 
and the front stoops and passes along the sidewalks 
from house to house and from child to child. 

It Is well for you to decide upon your destination 
before you call the children with "Let's go to the 
pond, today!" or "This is a great day for the woods!" 
A pla3rmate or two taken along occasionally (and 
frequently if you have but one child) will lend ad- 
ditional zest to the walks, and will enlarge your 
opportunities of getting better acquainted, not only 
with the playmates but with your own children in 
relation to their playmates. 

In the case of very young children, places very 
near borne wlU serve as well as tbe more dletant 



goals which are usually more attractive to the older 
children. The pond or the stream under the bridge, 
or the water front, the beach or the rocky boulders 
that can be scaled, or the woods — seek them out in 
your vicinity. Try every road and see where it 
leads to. The adjodning town, if it be within two 
or three miles, makes a splendid objective point 
with older children, and a trolly-ride will bring you 
back should time or fatigue make it necessary. 

Try to forget all your grown-up dignity on these 
walks (especially if it be a country road) and have 
as much fun and laughter as the children are ready 
for. Wear only stout shoes and "roughing" clothes. 
Sometimes permit the children to take skates, or a 
bicycle, or a velocipede, a wagon or Jaunting cart, 
or a sled, a hoop^ or horse reins. All these will 
provide additional attractions when the children 
seem loath to leave their street play. 

These walks will develop your children physically 
fully as much as any systematic exercises, and the 
variety of stunts that will be Initiated along the 
road will astound you. In some of them you may 
Join; others will teach you to have control of your 
nerves, while the children develop strength and inde- 
pendence thereby. So far as the physical activities 
are concerned, you need suggest very little; the chil- 
dren will initiate as much as there is time and en- 
ergy for. There will be walking forwards and back- * 
wards, sometimes with eyes shut, sometimes on stone 
walls and in ditches; there will be running, skipping, 
hopping, Jumping from different heights, whistling 
and singing, games of "follow master," racing, stone- 
throwing and stick-throwing into ponds and trees, 
and tree-climbing. 

That the "Walks and Talks" are a great mental 
stimulus is readily apparent, when one reflects for 
a moment upon the opportunities for asking and an- 
swering questions that seldom arise in the school 
room; the opportunities to observe public work that 
is going on away from one's Immediate neighbor- 
hood; the road-building, the digging of trenches and 
laying of mains the setting and taking down of tele- 
graph poles, the operation of the switch towers near 
the railroad bridge, the regulation of traffic, the con- 
struction of buildings. There is a deepening of 
sense impressions; there is training in the correct 
use of good English in conversations and story-tell- 
ing by the way-side; there is reading and dramatiza- 
tion in the woods and in the shady nooks and on the 
rocky heights, that aid so much in creating a con- 
genial atmosphere for the play of the imagination, 
and last but not least — ^perhaps the most valuable 
feature — there is a tremendous field for developing 
a knowledge of nature's workshop. 

Perhaps some concrete illustrations will serve to 
good purpose: 

Sense Training 

Stand still a few moments with eyes abut; listen 
intently, then telj what wae bew^. 
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^ Look intently in all direction^, close eyes, and tell 
l¥hat was seen . 

Name objects (seeds, flowers, twigs, etc.) by touch 
alone, with eyes shut. 

Point to every bird's nest observed on the walk. 

Find all the maple trees along one road. By tak- 
ing one tree at a time you will be surprised to dis- 
cover how many trees you and the children can name. 

These walks will also contribute to spiritual 
growth in no small measure. They will afford a basis 
of companionship that with the older years is not 
readily outgrown, and many fond memories will 
cluster around these little trips. Perhaps the same 
walks, though less frequent in the adolescent years, 
may afford opportunity for the confidences, the ideals 
and ambitions, that are so often poured into some 
one else's cars because the mother seems so busy in 
the home. At any rate, you will not stop the walks 
and talks when the kindergarten age has passed. 
Tou will keep it up from year to year, and each 
year will make them seem more worth while. You 
will have to increase your knowledge of nature's 
story as the years go by, but with your interest to 
spur you on, and the many books on the library 
shelves that are now ready to help you, this ought 
not to be difficult nor burdensome. 



AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES ARE 

SCHEDULED FOR MOTHERS IN 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

"Can you speak English with your husband and 
children?" 

"Come to afternoon or evening classes." 

"A kindergarten teacher will take care of your 
babies while you learn English. 

"Apply to the nearest public school or library for 
further information. 

This message, in Italian, Hungarian, German, Slav- 
Ish, Russian and Yiddish, is being given to 13,000 
foreign-speaking women of Cleveland. 

It is the work of the Women's Americanization 
committee of the, mayor's advisory war committee. 

The message comes on handbills bearing Its in- 
vitation in red, white and blue, with a spread 
picture. 

The classes are to be undertaken in the public 
schools by the extension department of the board 
of education. They will be held both afternoon and 
evening and a kindergarten is promised to take care 
of the women's children. 



Duluth, Wis. — The senior kindergarten students 
of the Duluth Normal school entertained the follow- 
ing Junior kindergarten girls at a picnic in Chester 
park Tuesday afternoon: Mary Ellen Kerr, Susie El- 
well, Rose Naushbaum, Doar Cohen, Marjorle Maz- 
fleld, Ethel Hicks, Helen Bede and Chloe Richards. 
The newcomers were initiated into the kindergar- 
ten group with solemn rites. 



Norwich, Conn. — Superintendent Edward J* Gra- 
ham, in his annual report, says of the kindergarten: 

Kindergarten activities and the function of this 
work are based on certain principles and liims, 
some of which I quote as follows: 

"The kllndergarten is a social and educational 
link Joining the home and the school. Its funda- 
mental principles are the cultivation of proper re- 
lationships among family, community and school, 
tb;e development of a sense of interdependence, and 
the cultivation of a spirit of kindness and co-opera- 
tion. The kindergarten alms to develop each child 
physically, through play, games and work; mentally, 
through cultivation of attention and concentration 
by exercise of the senses; morally, through train- 
ing in habits of obedience, promptness, industry, 
order, self-control, respect, reverence. It further 
aims to furnish the children with a mental back- 
ground for the regular studies of the grades by pre- 
senting to them in a simple way knowledge of form, 
co!or, size, number, and by teaching them to tell 
clearly their little stories of childlike observations 
and experiences." 

In each of our kindergartens these principles and 
aims are being sought and realized. 



BUBBLES 
Bt Rebecca Stbutto:^, San Diego. California 
Mother got a bowl of water. 
Dad, a new clay pipe. 
Then I dropped in soap and blew. 
Oh, 'twas the dearest sight! 

Guess fairies danced upon the edge, 
Of pipe and bowl for me, 
As shiny balls Just flew about. 
First one, then two, then three! 

I could not even touch one of 
The pretty balls so dear. 
As every time I tried to, 
'Twas sure to disappear. 

The colors were so lovely. 
Of the balls, so round and bright 
They seemed most like a rainbow, 
As they floated out of sight! 

Sometimes a little fairy comes 
To see me in my sleep, 
Next time, I'll ask: "Please, fairy. 
May I have a ball to keep?" 



The Texas Federation of Women's clubs by a 
systematic campaign, has made the kindergarten a 
part of the public school system of the state. By 
the efforts of club women a law was passed by the 
last legislature making the establishment and main- 
tenance of kindergartens obligatory upon petition of 
the parents or guardians of twenty-flve or more chil- 
dren l>etween the ages of 5 and 7 year^. 
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By Susan C. Baker 

Revie^ng the history of education from its 
earliest periods until the present, we find that it 
has shown different tendencies In different countries. 
That Is, In some, the Intellectual element prevails, 
In some the development of the physical in order 
to make a beautiful body as a home for a beautiful 
soul, while at another period the spiritual predomin- 
ates. The physical features of the countries also 
have exerted their Influence and moulded the char- 
acter of the nation as a whole. 

In our own country we find that not only the phys- 
ical features but the political and commercial at- 
mosphere have had their Influence, making our sys- 
tem of education distinct in Itself, aiming constantly 
toward the Intellectual rather than the practical and 
giving little attention to the artistic. 

There are many cries for reform and constantly 
are we confronted by new suggestions of particular 
value, such as the Gary System and that of many 
of the manufacturing towns in Massachusetts. But 
we can find no room for these changes since the 
majority of our people are well satisfied wdth things 
as they exist. 

The present European condition has proven to us 
the inestimable value of physical training and the 
great need of well disciplined minds which can con- 
ceive, project into the future and command. It has 
shown us the part the individual has to play as well 
as the people as a whole, for it is upon the fulfill- 
ment of the individual's duty that the whole is 
perfected. Hence it is the individual that must 
receive careful development. 

We must no longer turn out a lot of little machines 
all thinking alike, walking and acting alike. Let 
them all think and think logically but each have 
his own opinion — let them all walk and walk well, 
but each have his own gait. 

Can this individual training be given to large 
classes of children? To a degree but not so success- 
fully as to the smaller classes. 

Let us define this individuality of the child. It 
is his essence, his spirit, his selfhood. Can this be 
awakened and given its own except through the de- 
velopment of his emotional (spiritual) nature and can 
we reach this more effectively than through music 
and art which are conceptions of the great things 
of God's out-of-doors. We seem to find little time 
for this artistic training or else we do not appreci- 
ate its value in freeing the soul, in awakening the 
selfhood . 

All Europeans have an appreciation of art in all of 
its phases, in music, sculpture and painting. These 
have been made a part of the individual as they have 



been absorbed during the school years and have 
formed the periods of mental and physical relaxation 
and of spiritual Inspiration enlivening the senses. 

Upon visiting the gallaries of London, Berlin, Dres- 
den and Vienna, I was impressed with the number 
of children not over ten and twelve years of age, 
who, leading younger sisters and brothers by the 
hand, were explaining the pictures and naming the 
artists. 

In the rapid growth of our. own country, its polit- 
ical changes during its hundred and forty years, its 
phenomlnal commercial growth, and its steady in- 
crease in foreign population, we have been compelled 
to make changes meeting as nearly as possible the 
demands. 

When the keynote of individuality in education was 
struck by Froebel, the educational and political world 
called him a fanatic and the monarch of his orwn 
country feared anarchy if the Individual should be 
awakened, recognized and developed. Little by 
little the philosophers, the novelists and the edu- 
cators have come to recognize this individuality as 
the very essence of self, the spirit. The spirit being 
the divine part of man, that part that links him to 
his Creator, has a right to the first place in edu- 
cation . 

Is not art the revealed spirit of man? Must he 
not then in order to reveal this spirit give up his 
best self, live for a time in the spiritual world? 

Who can listen to a Beethoven sonata, see a painted 
wood, with sunshine filtering throught the leaves 
or the washing of the blue sea and not be trans- 
ported into a sphere of beauty, of restful peace, and 
communion with the artist? These men and women 
were Nature lovers — ^Nature was their friend. 

It Is Instinctive with childhood to love Nature, 
therefore to love music and art. Is he not lulled 
to sleep by his mother's luUabye and do not his 
baby fingers seek to put on paper that which he sees 
around him? 

This expression of the child through music and art 
awakens t|he senses, gives control over hand, eye 
and brain and co-ordinates them. 

A pitiful object is a child who can not express 
himself, one who is too self conscious or who feels 
too deeply to put that feeling into words. The mel- 
ody that he may make or the colors of his paint box 
may give him the means for this expression. Tim- 
idity, lack of self-faith and fear of criticism often 
cramp and hinder these little souls, but in the hands 
of a teacher who reverences selfhood, they will find 
the way to the fulfillment of their greatest destiny 
through unity and harmony. 



Holyoke, Mass. — Massachusetts branch, National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher associations 
resolved that it is its duty to see that the education 
of children rendered fatherless by the war is con- 
tinued. 
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BOOK NOTES 




THE OVERALL BOYS IN SWITZERLAND— A 
second reader. By Eulalie Osgood Orover. Illus- 
trated by Bertha Corbett Melcher. Cloth, 160 pages. 
Price 50c. Published by Rand McNally ft Co., Chi- 
cago, New York and London. 

A reader in story form relating experiences of the 
Overall Boys in Switzerland. The adventures of two 
little American globe-trotters in a foreign land are 
described with a brightness and buoyancy that 
should prove contagious to the Juvenile reader. 
This delightful volume, written for that age when 
every real boy and girl is a live, wriggling interro- 
gation point, will add much to the child's knowledge 
of other lands and people, and will provide the best 
sort of. stimulus to his imagination. 



A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER— By Hamlin 
Garland. Illuminated cloth. 455 pages. Prix:e $1.60. 
Published by the McMillan Co.. New York. 

The simple homely story of an American Pioneer 
is told in this hook. It is a tale of courage and of 
vision, setting forth with a wealth of intimate detail 
the daily lives of a typical American family on the 
Western frontier in the generation following the 
civil war. Isabel and Richard Garland face many 
a privation and hardship but through it all they 
keep their faith and see, for the most part, the glory 
of their great adventure. The narrative of their 
experiences — of the things which they suffer and en- 
joy — is a human document of rare and permanent 
interest, the central characters of which are figures 
of national significance. 



THE DUTCH TWINS— A primer. By Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. Cloth, 108 pages. Price not given. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, New 
York and Chicago. 

A primer containing the story of Kit and Kat, the 
Dutch Twins. It relates their adventures and ex- 
periences in a way that every child will enjoy. 



THE DOT SIGNAL BOOK— By Clifford Leon- 
Sherman. Illuminated cloth. Published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. Price 50c. 

Mr. Sherman's latest book should prove even 
more popular than the previous ones in this unique 
series. 

Unlike the others, when the series of dots have 
been connected and the pictures have been drawn, 
the usefulness of the book Just begins for it will 
be kept for permanent reference by the child (adult, 
for that matter) who wants to learn the semaphore 
signals. Each picture represents a letter, so that 



after completing them the entire alphabet is shown. 
Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girls are eagerly learn- 
ing signaling. In fact, with military training up- 
permost in all minds, every boy and girl should be 
tremendously Interested In this entertaining and yet 
instructive signal book. 



RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL AND 
HOME— By E. Hershey Sncath, George Hodges, and 
Henry Hallam Tweedy. Cloth, 341 pages. Published 
by the MacMiUan Co., New York. Price $1.60. 

The aim of this book is to supply teachers and par- 
ents with a handbook for moral and religious train- 
ing in the school and home. It has been written in 
connection with the preparation of The Golden Rule 
Series — six books embodying a graded system of 
moral instruction (Sneath, Hodges and Stevens), 
and The King's Highway Series— eight books em- 
bodying a graded system of moral and religious 
instruction (Sneath, Hodges and Tweedy). This 
manual is based on a similar one — Moral Training 
in the School and Home (Sneath and Hodges). 
However, six new chapters have been added, certain 
portions omitted and the remaining material re- 
vised, readjusted and thoroughly adapted to relig- 
ious instruction. The book may be used either in- 
dependently of, or in connection with. The King's 
Highway Series. 



NIXIE BUNNY IN FARAWAY LANDS— By Jo- 
seph C. Sindelar. Illustrated by Helen (3eraldine 
Hodge. Published by the Beckley-Cardy Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Bunny stories for little children, telling of their 
experiences in faraway land. Stories of animals, 
Indians, Eskimos, Holland, China and other coun- 
tries. Just the sort of a story book for li'ttle chil- 
dren. All illustrations are in color. Price 45c. 



MUWER AND ME— By Robert Livingston. Old 
fashioned rhymes for new f angled kiddies. Illu- 
minated cloth, 98 pages. Price $1.00 net. Published 
by Houghton Mifflin ft Co., Boston, New York and 
Chicago. 

Another book of rhymes by the author of "What 
Daddies Do." Little boys and girls wonder a great 
deal about daddies, but they know well what "muv- 
vcrs" do. These verses tell of a child's companion- 
ship with his mother. Little folks will like them 
for their swinging rhythm and because they tell 
about familiar, well-loved persons and happenings. 



NEW COMMON SCHOOL SONG BOOK— A one 
book course in music for schools with lessons in the 
principles of music and study exercises by Laura 
Rountree Smith, Arthur Schuckai, Clark Leaming, 
Clarence L. Riege and Anna Heuermann Hamilton. 
Board, 174 pages. 

A most valuable book for rural and other mixed 
grade schools. Contains 20 lessons in first prin- 
ciules of music with a very large number of rote 
songs and lullabies. Songs of seasons, songs for 
special days, patriotic songs, folk songs, sacred songs, 
etc. Price 40c. This book should have a very pop- 
ular sale with rural teachers. We advise rural 
teachers to communicate with the publishers with 
a view to introducing this book in their school. 
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NUMBER GAMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES— By 
Ada Van Stone Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. 
Cloth, 123 pages. Published by the Beckley-Cardy 
Co., Chicago. Price 60c. 

Number games are not to take the place of the 
regular arithmetic work, but are to enliven it and 
to create an active interest in numbers by applying 
it through experience. All number facts must have 
a significance which comes only through the child's 
experience; equivalents should instantly come to 
mind without the slow and laborious process of cal- 
culation. New ways and methods of obtaining this 
result bring fresh energy and new life into the class- 
room. Number games offer a natural and an at- 
tractive means to an end by helping the memory, 
demanding alert attention, strengthening the reascm- 
Ing power, and securing rapidity and accuracy in 
computation . 



OTHER FORMS OF SPEECH IN TABES— By 
Walter B. Swift, A. B.. S. B., M. D., Harvard Grad- 
uate, School of Medicine. Proceedings of the 
American-Medico-Bsychologicdl Association, April 
4-6, 1916. 

Summary: Two cases of tabes show the speech 
sign in form differing from that reported last year. 
One case shows slowness and frequent elision of 
sound that require exact muscle co-ordination; 
the other shows a pervasive slovenliness. The 
previous report (1) of the sign is confirmed. And 
tb2e method reported (2) for a technique of elicita- 
tion found applicable. 

A NEW TREATMENT FOR PARALYSIS AGI- 
TANS— By Walter B. Swift, A. B., S. B.. M. D., 
Harvard Graduate, School of Medicine. The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, Dec. 
16, 1916. 

Summary: A marked case of paralysis agitans 
was treated with slow moving exercises taken for 
fifteen minutes throe times a day, and resulted in 
(1) a general constant relief of bad feelings, (2) 
occasionally an hour of complete relief from all 
distressings symptoms and (3) a quickly gained 
repose into sleep on retiring. 

The treatment, thoug}h giving marked relief from 
intense suffering even to the point of recovering 
normal conditions for hours at a time, proves no 
cure, and the symptoms all returned when the ex- 
ercises were omlltted; but they showed improve- 
ment again when resumed, and also again gave 
relief. 

WHAT IS A "SPEECH CIRCLE?"— By Walter 
B. Swift, A. B., S. B., M. D., Harvard Graduate, 
School of Medicine. The Journal of the National 
Education Association, April, 1917. 

Summary: To summarize, the speech circle 
consists of three individuals with three functions; 
superintendent, doctor, and teacher; supervision, 
diagnosis and treatment. 



A CHILD'S BOOK OF VERSES.— By Raymond 
E. Manchester, Menasha, Wisconsin. Published by 
the George Banta Publishing Co. 30 pages. Price 
35c. The book contains twelve little poems of real 
interest to children . 



"America, My Country"— A new National Anthem, 
published by the Red Wing Printing Co., Red Wing, 
Minn. Words by Jns K. Grondahl and music by E. 
F. Maetzold. Price 25c. Get a copy. 




Harvest is como The hms are fall. 
The barrws arc^ run-hiTi^ o'er ; 
Both grams a-nd fraiis \veVe oamerel i-n 
Till V/CWe no sj^acc ^ar rnorc^.. 

v/e'vc worked, and toilei throu.gh 

neat a.Y»cL cold 
To plant, to 5ow,to reab, 
Arid now for all ihis feoujnie^u^ ^torc 





By J. M. NiVEN 

AIDS IN TEACHING AGRICULTURE 

"The Propagation and Pruning of Plants" is the 
title of a document recently Issued by the States 
Relations Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
with the object of helping teachers in the secondary 
schools to present the subjects in an interesting and 
effective way to their pupils. The document, which 
is prepared by Mr. H. P. Barrows, specialist in 
agricultural education, outlines class-room instruc- 
tion in both subjects and suggests practicisms, pro- 
jects and discussions, and gives a complete outline 
of a demonstration project in this connection, for 
the renovation of an old orchard. The section on 
pruning covers principles, the pruning of fruit trees, 
small fruits, ornamentals, and shade trees and gives 
some attention to practical tree surgery. It sug- 
gests a number of Farmers' Bulletins which the 
teacher will find helpful in presenting the subjects. 

States Relations Service Document 58 "Types and 
Breeds of Farm Animals" designed to aid high 
school teachers in dealing with animal husbandry, 
contains outlines for class room instruction relating 
to cattle, horses, mules, swine, sheep, goats, and 
poultry. 



Fall River, Mass. — The mothers' club of the 
Border City kindergarten held a meeting recently 
at which twenty members were present. After the 
usual report from the secretary, Miss Meehan, cook- 
ing teacher in the Technical High School, gave a 
demonstration on making apple butter and also Jelly 
from apple parings. 
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FREE HAND CUTTING, PAPER TEARING 
AND DRAWING FOR NOVEMBER 




All children delight to hear about the Pilgrims, 
and after dramatizing the story they will enjoy pic- 
turing It in their own way by drawing, cutting. 



East Lynn, Mass. — Under the auspices of the Grip- 
pertown Mothers' club, a daily kindergarten class 
was opened the first of October in a building on East- 
ern avenue which was renovated for use as a club 
room for the Mothers* club and a class room for 
the kindergarten. A trained kindergarten teacher 
has charge of the class every school day from 9 
until 11. 

There are many children, who by the new rule, 
are unable to enter school this je&r and the kinder- 




or tearing out pictures. Interesting posters may be 
made of the Indians and Pilgrims. The first post- 
er is made on orange colored cardboard. The church, 
cabin, trees, and figures are cut from dark gray or 
black paper. The Indian poster may be made in 



garten class is being formed to especially accom- 
modate these children although pupils as young as 
four years will be accepted. The Mothers* club 
plans to serve a light lunch to the children each 
morning. The movement of the Mothers' club in 




the same colors, or in bright colors, as the fancy 
dictates. The Uttle trees in the back ground may 
be cut from green paper, the lake, blue, and the 
fore ground, tan or light brown paper and the 



this direction has been highly endorsed by Mrs. 
Susan Gregg, head of the Neighborhood House in 
West Lynn, which has supported a kindergarten 
class for seven years. 




tepee and canoe, a darkey shade. Cut the Indian 
from manilla drawing paper and paint his blanket 
and feathers in gay colors. 



Trenton, N. J. — The new officers of the Trenton 
Kindergarten Association are as follows: Miss Lois 
Tobish, president; Miss Eleanor Lee. vice president; 
Miss Gladys Evans, secretary, and Miss Isabella Mc- 
Cormick, treasurer. 



Baltimore, M. D. — ^The Komerstone Kindergarten 
opened Oct. 1. Miss May Richardson, graduate in 
kindergarten of the Affordby School, is the director. 



THE club women of Maine, together with the kin- 
dergartners have succeeded in having a new law 
passed which has given the kindergarten its rightful 
place as a fundamental part of the public school 
system of the state. 
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The month so full of thanksgiving. 
Thanksgiving for the rich harvests after the sum- 



mer's labors, and but few times, since the days of the 
early Pilgrims, has our United States given thanks 
more fervently than it has this year of 1917, wben 
every grain of wheat, every ear of corn, every fnrit 
and vegetable means so very much to help through 
the anxious winter that we know so well is ahead 
of us. Then let us emphasize this with the little 
ones, to leam these foods, t^eir names, uses and 
preparation. 

Make pictures of the com planting, of the corn 
growing, of the shocks after cutting of the ears 
both in and out of the husks, of the mill and the 
miller, of mother baking, and then a picture of the 
little ones around the dinner table enjoying the 
bread. 

Illustrate with crayons, pencil and scissors. If 
your children cannot cut a story all In one piece as 
Fig. I, cut single pieces and paste them in order 







Fig. 2. Two cuttings placed together to form a complete story. 
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of the story as Fig. II, the mill near a cornfield, 
and the bread baking. 

Other stories might be taken in the same way, 
for Instance tftb apple orchard, the tree^ the gaither^ 
ing of the fruit, the apple and the leaves, also the 
story of the grapes and of how they are gathered 
in other countries, made into wines and dried for 
our raisins. 

The potatoee, pumpkins and a long list of many 
otbei' excellent lessons. 

Of course, there are our ever new and interest- 
ing stories to illustrate the Pilgrim and the In- 



Tacoma, Wash. — Parents with, tiny tots at the age 
for kindergarten work wUl be glad to know that 
Mrs. L. W. Jones' cousin. Miss Kunkhauser, is 
portly to open a class, making her home at the 
Bonneville and spending the week-ends with L. W. 
Jones at their country home^ "Cartreve." 



Qalvston, Texas. — About fifty chdldren are attend- 
ing the Dallas Free Kindergarten conducted at the 
Neighborhood House, Cedar Sprlngis road and Ash- 
land avenue. Miss Emma Ewing is the instructor 
in charge. 




dian life and of the first wonderful Thanksgiving 
dinner. Then of our own Thanksgiving dinner and 
for this numberless styles of dinner cards, nut bas- 
kets and other table decorations may be made. 

The following illustrations may be suggestions. 
In all fold on the dotted and cut on the solid lines. 
In Fig. Ill paste the comers, 1 inside the box to 
touch the pumpkin at 2. Color before pasting. 

In Fig. IV, fold A as indicated, then slip into B, 
after which open 1-1, and the pumpkin will stand 
upon the leaf. Of course this will be colored before 
setting up. Many other forms might be cut in the 
same way. 

Savanah, Ga.— The Council Kindergarten (Jewish) 
opened Oct. 3rd. Miss Dorothy Rosenbaum is teach- 
er in qharge at the kindergarten, Miss Alma Mendes, 
assistant, and Mrs. Boyle, pianist. 

South Bend, Ind. — A kindergarten was opened 
Oct 1 in Mrs. A. 0. Ware's training school in 
the Melville building, South Lafayette street. 




THANKSGIVING DAY 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Plattville, Wis. 
Kindergarten Bimnies say, 
"How we love Thanksgiving Day! 
Pumpkin pies may greet our eyes, 
And many another glad surprise." j 
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PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST UNDER THE AUSPICES 

OP THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE 

LEAGUE 

Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury 

Prizes, are offered for the best essays on one of 

the following subjects: 

1. The Teaching of Democracy as a Factor in a 
League of Nations. Open to Seniors In Normal 
Schools. 

2. How Should the World be Organized so as to 
Prevent Wars in the Future? Open to Seniors In 
Secondary Schools. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five 
dollars will be given for the best essays in both sets. 
Judges 

Alfred C. Thompson, Principal, State Normal 
School, Brockport, N. Y. 

Charles E. Dennis, Jr., Principal, Hope Street 
High School, Providence, R. I. 

Miss Ellen C. Sabin, President, Milwaukee-Dow- 
ner College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Clarence H. Dempsey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Elmer S. Newton, Principal, Western High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Laura B. Sanderson, Wesley College, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

Frank B. Cooper, Superintendent of Schools, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Willis B. Johnson, Principal, Northern Normal 
and Industrial School, Aberdeen, S. D. 

Contest closes March 1, 1918. 

Conditions of the Contest 

Essays must not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 
3,000 words is suggested as desirable) and must be 
written, preferably in typewriting, on one side only 
of paper, 8x10 inches, with a margin of at least 
114 inches. Manuscripts not easily legible will 
not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the 
essay, which should be accompanied by a letter 
giving the writer's name, school and home address, 
and sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, 
American School Peace League, 405 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, Mass., not later than March 1, 1918. 
ESssays s,hould be mailed flat (not rolled). 

The award of prizes will be made at the Annual 
Meeting of the League in July, 1918. 

Information concerning literature on the subject 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Successful Contestants In Last Tear's Contest. 
Normal School Set 

First Prize— Miss Icie F. Johnson, State Normal 
School, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Second Prize — ^Hennas Jesse Rogers, State Normal 
School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Third Prize— Mrs. Mary M. Barclay* State Nor- 
mal School, Los Angeles, CallTomia, 



Secondary School Set 

First Prize— Carrill M. Hollister, High School, 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 

Second Prize— Miss Zora Guenard, High School. 
Superior, Wisconsin. 

Third Prize— Miss Edna A. Hull, Polytechnic 
High School, Los Angeles, California. 



MUSIC EDUCATION 



A. J. Gantvoobt 
College of Music, Cincinnati 
The love of the beautiful ii inherent in us all and 
the soul needs but this contact with the beautiful in 
song and instrumental music, to desire and to seek 
expression in tone. 

Tone in music, and even in speech, draws heart to 
heart and soul to soul, so that they melt into one 
another and thusbeome a power for expression and for 
the brotherhood of man, unequalled by fanything 
except possibly the great messages of The Master. 

The demand for community music which has swept 
over this broad land of ours in the last few years, has 
made some of us see that many of the songs which we 
taught to the children did not take root in the homes, 
in the hearts of the parents. The demand for com- 
munity singing and for the kind of songs especially fit 
for that purpose should teach us that only such songs 
as have in them the universal spirit of humanity can 
ever live in the hearts of the people. Among these are 
the great folk songs of the different nations,— songs 
that have come down the centuries because they have 
in them the quality of eternal beauty — are horn from 
the soul and appeal to the soul. 

American folk songs are scarce, to be sure, but their 
spirit is eternal and appeals to all who come under their 
ministrations. 

What we need is songs that will go into the homes as 
strangers, but will have such a character that they soon 
become honored guests and finally become part of the 
family. I plead, therefore, for folk songs with proper 
translations of the original texts, rather than texts 
which are childish but not childlike. Such songs will 
help us to spend our leisure hours aright and profitably 
to the wellbeing of our children, oui neighbors and 
ourselves. 

The beauty and simplicity of the melody and text of 
**America," when thoroughly felt, will do more to make 
America:tis than all the patriotic preachments in the 
world, for it will make us feel that this, out country, the 
land of liberty, a liberty for which thousands upon 
thousands have sacrificed, bled and died, a liberty for 
which perhaps other thousands upon thousands may 
die. 



Fresno, Calif. — An Innovation in the way of a 
regular kindergarten class for children aged from 
4 to 6 years has been formed as part of the school 
work. Miss Mildred Campbell of Berkeley is the 
teacher and the first day's enrollment amounted to 
24 kiddies. This department bids fair to become 
yery popular. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP AUDUBON SO- 

CIETIBS INCREASES ITS FACILITIES FOR 

THE BENEFIT OP TEACHERS 

The National Association of Audubon Societies has 
increased its staff and its office facilities In order 
to meet the demand made upon tt by teachers for 
bird study material. The Interest in the economic 
uses of birds has been especially stimulated by the 
food conservaitlon problem of the European war, 
and applications for authoritative information have 
been coming to the Association from educators in 
all parts of the United Slates and Canada. In order 
to comply promptly with these numerous requests, 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, has 
thoroughly reorganized its work with the Junior 
Audubon Classes. 

Correspondence from teachers will receive prompt 
attenftlon. Educators residing wiithin the metEro- 
poiitan zone, or visiting the city, who may find it 
convenient to call at the office of the Association, at 
No. 1974 Broadway, to obtain mateilal in person, or 
confer with the miembers of the Association's staff, 
will find a cordial welcome. 

The Association this year hajs issued a new series 
of eight leaflets for the use of the Junior Classes. 
These leaflets describe the Bald Eagle, the i^et, 
Meadowlark, Bobolink, Downy Woodpecker, Scarlet 
Tanager, Towhee, and White-throated Sparrow. Spec- 
ial stress is laid upon the description of the Eagle, 
for the entranoe of the United States into war has 
concentrated much attention upon the bird which 
serves as our National Emblem. The studies of the 
eagle are based upon personal observation, and upon 
a digest of the highest authorities. Each leaflet 
is accompanied by a richly and truthfully colored 
portrait of the bird treated, and also a reproduction 
of an outline drawing, which school pupils may paint 
for themselves. 

In connection with the Junior work the Associa- 
tion has also printed a folder of heavy cardboard, 
arranged as a cabinet in w:hlch are displayed pic- 
tui^ of seventy-four birds in the natural hues of 
their plumage. These cabinets will help bird stu- 
dents in recognizing the various species in their 
travels about the city, or in the parks and woods. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Russell Sage and 
others the National Association has been ablfe to 
furnish these publications at a merely nominal 
charge of 10 cents for the series, which is about one 
half the actual cost. The association's plan is 
offered to all teachers who are willing to conduct 
simple bird study classes of fifteen pupils or more. 
They not only assume no expense, but receive much 
valuable material free including the magazine 
Bird-Lore by sending the $1.50 collected from a class. 

Teachers will greatly assist the Association by 
interesting their pupils In the distribution of the 
cloth posters which may be tacked to trees and 
fences. These posters »re fumish^ in two languages 



and bear a comprehensive statement of the value 
of birds as destroyers of Insects and weed seeds, 
and a warning against their destruction. The 
posters will bb sent free to persons who will see that 
they are displayed in appropriate places. 

The friends of the cause of bird protection will be 
interested to know that last year more than 261,000 
school children Joined the Junior Classes, and that 
the indications for the year of 1917-18 show that the 
membership in this department of the Association's 
work Is likely to reach 300,000, Judging by the ap- 
plications already received. 

As long as thie Association's special funds for this 
work hold out, the offer herewith made is open to 
every teacher in the United States and Canada. It 
is suggested that upon reading this notice she im- 
mediately collect the dues of the fifteen members of 
her class and send them in, and tihus receive the 
material at once. Any further information will 
be gladly furnished upon request. 

T. GILBERT PEARSON, Secretary. 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Mfss Julia Ward Abbott, kin- 
dergarten supervisor in the Minneapolis schools, in 
a talk to the county teachers In the mayor's recep- 
tion room, recently urged that "we be as much like 
President Wilson in our tolerance and faith as is 
possible.'* "We sometimes forget," she said, "that 
there are many people in Germany who do not want 
the kind of rule they have been forced to live under, 
but they do not dare say a word. As an illustra- 
tion, a German girl in an automobile picked me up 
here one day, on my way to school. She said she 
came from Germany Just before the war started, that 
her brother was a commander of a U-boat, and her 
father a captain in the German army. She said that 
they both hate the life they are obliged to lead. 
But if her father or brother voiced their true senti- 
ments, they would be executed, she told me." 



Dallas, Texas. — Kindergartens have been estab- 
lished at the ten extended day schools, and 
at the Milan and Wumetka, at which vacant 
rooms were available. This represents the con- 
summation of plans which have been under consid- 
eration for several years, but which the congestion 
in the schools made Impracticable until the over- 
lapping system solved t,he housing problem. A grad- 
uate kindergarten teacher of several years' exper- 
ience will be in charge of the work in each school. 



Great Barrington, Mass.— Miss Marjorie TuUer has 
opened a kindergarten and primary school. Miss 
Tuller has been a kindergarten teacher at the Gate- 
way school in New Haven for the past three years, 
and returns to Great Barrington to open a school 
in answer to the demand for a kindergarten and 
primary school which shall be conducted along mod- 
ern lines and meet modem hygienic demands, 
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AIDS TO PREPARATION OF THANKS- 
GIVING DINNER 




A very pleasing gas range may be made from 
black construction paper as in illustration. Cut 



along h«avy black lines and fold along dotted lines 
To make the table» paste c and c to e at one enc 
and b to b at the other, paste a to oven, also ovei 
to top of table. 

Using the sixteen inch fold to make oven, an 8x1 
in. square of black construction paper folded thui 
and cutting along fold from side to side leavini 
twelve squares, three one way and four one way 
Cut out the comer squares (4) and (12), leavlnj 
(8) for oven door. 
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Cut on fold of paper one square deep between 7 
and 10, and 10 and 11, on one side, cut one square 
deep between 1 and 2, and 2 and 3, as in illustration. 
Fold and paste into box or oven. 

For outside material with Gift Plays, cut the 
sheep and turkey in proportion to gift form en- 
larging for large blocks, diminishing for small 
blocks. 

Stencils are easily made by enlarging good pic- 
tures found in daily papers. This is good exercise 



made in ten and twelve inch high figures and used 
on wall boards. 

If desired as construction work for the child, 
make figures six or eight inches high. The curved 
line on tail feathers of the turkey made one blue, 
one white, and one brown, gives a finishing touch 
to the occupation. Fold on dotted lines and paste 
head and tail, leaving feet to stand apart. 

Sheep are made to look quite natural by pasting 
cut wool over body, leaving nose and below the knees 
bare. 
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THE FOX IN THE WELL 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Plattville, Wis. 

1st day. The story. 

A fox fell in a well, but kept his head above 
water. A wolf came by and said, "Is that you in 
the well?" "How did you fall in?" 

The fox said, "A rope would help me more than 
your pity. Help me out, then I will tell my story," 

2nd. day. Build the well of blocks. 

3rd. day. Cut and paste a fox in a well. 

4th day. Trace around a pattern of a wolf. 

5th day. Draw the fox in the well and the wolf 
outside. 

6th day. Draw a wolf. Write what he said below 
your drawing. 

7th. Draw a fox in a well, write below the draw- 
ing what he said. 

8th day. Braid three strands of raffia or string 
to make a rope for the fox. 

9th day. Copy from the board the story of Pussy 
in the Well. 

10th day. Draw a picture of a well. Write inside. 



MOTHER'S DOLLY 
By Rebecca Stbxjtton, San Diego, CaJifomia 
Saw my mother's dolly, 
When I got up today, 
Didn't care about it, 
'Cause I heard mother say, 
"He's a little darling,'* 
She used to call me that, 
And we're not a bit alike — 
He's thin and I am fat. 
When mother loved the dolly, 
I hurt so bad inside, 
Daddy took me up and I 
Just cried and cried and cried. 
If the dolly's pretty, 
Gets some eyes and nose. 
Maybe I will love it 
Like I love my dolly, Rose! 



New Haven, Conn. — In the future all substitute 
teachers will be paid a standard wage according to 
the grade taught. For the kindergarten and first 
fifth grades, inclusive, the teacher will be paid $2.00 
a day. From the fifth to the eighth grade the pay 
will be $3.00 a day. 



Boston, Mass. — A kindergarten course relating to 
the connection between the kindergarten and the 
primary is to be given by Miss Laura Fisher. De- 
tails of the course will be announced later. The 
coarse is in pursuance of a policy of the schools to 
effect a closer connection between the kindergarten 
anl primary grades. 



SPRINGFIELD, MASS. --The Springfield Kinder- 
garten Club issued, Oct. 6, its program for the com- 
ing year as follows: Oct. 8, 8 o'clock in the eveta- 
ing. "A Call to Service," Miss N. Joan Oleson, hos- 
tess. Miss Gould of 24 Washington Road; Nov. 5, 
Rev. A. P. Reccord, speaker, hostess, Miss John- 
son, 104 Marengo Park; Dec. 10, conservation com- 
mittee, hostess. Miss Bailey, 134 Forest ?ark Av- 
enue; Jan. 14, general meeting, hostess, Mrs. Page, 
18 Forest Park Avenue; Feb. 11, educational com- 
mittee, hostess, Miss Rogers; March 11, Kindergarten 
Glee Club concert; April 8, civic committee, hostess, 
Mlss.j^.. ars; May, bird walk with Miss Stebbins; 
June, an ^"al meeting. 



Miss Luclle Thompson and Mrs. Edward D. Jam- 
er are in charge of the kindergarten at Farmington, 
Conn. 
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THE POSY RING 

A book of verse for children, 
ChoHen and classified. 

By Kate Pnnglas WIggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith 

Over Two Hundred Selections 

suitable for children in the 
early grades. 

School Edition : 

65 cents. Postpaid 

HOUGHTON ImIFFLIN CO. 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 



Stamped ^ largre variety at 1 0c 
VI/kiff-M ^^^^ ^^^^ Catalog. 
▼▼ nx^ Centers, Table Sets, 
Goods Collar and Cuffs, 

Pincuabion, .Aprons, Caps, each 

I>, A. McKINNON CO., 
P9S 701 aiMicbeBter, Mms. 



10c 




A Hig hCla sg an d Popular Journal Fo r Schools and Homes 



The first and only Educational Publication 
in Eastern Canada, covering a field oftqn 
unreached by the daily newspapers, there- 
fore more valuable to the advertiser. 



LARGE CIRCULATION. 



PROFITABLE RESULTS. 



Write For Special Ratef To The 

Advertising ^Manager, EdacatioQal Review, 
ST^JOHK ..CANADA 
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DECEMBER, 1917. 

A Patriotic Appeal to Kindergart- 
ners and Primary Teachers 

Of course you are patriotic. Of course you are 
anxious for peace to come and of course there is only 
one way to secure peace and that Ib through the oyer- 
tjhrow of autocracy and the world menace. It is 
inconceivable that the United States would ever sur- 
render. There is but one way to peace and that is 
through victory for our country. The conditions are 
such that every kindergartner and primary teadier 
can do more to end this war than any soldier at t^e 
front. 

More vital than ammimition or equipment of any 
kind, Is the question of food supply. 

The crop for this year has been raised. It cannot 
be added to. There Is a shortage and there will be 
much suffering unless the efforts of our government 
to conserve tjhe crop prove successful. 

Many people may start out with good inti&ntlon but 
will soon drop back and fall away from the practice un- 
less there is someone to talk with them and encourage 
them to conttlnue it. Let that someone be YOU — for 
the parents of your pupils. Make the occasion of your 
visit to the mothers (and you should visit the mothers 
itegularly) an opportunity for carefully explaining to 
those who do not seem to fully understand, the im- 
portance of food conservation. 

The United States has made the statement that 
Germany has more soldiers now than at the begin- 
ning of the war. The Elnglish government made a 
survey and reported that food conditions were im- 
proving in Germany. 

It is not a light task that America has imdtertaken. 
The present conditions in Russia and Italy seem to 
have added to the difficulty. We shall need all our 
strength to conduct the war to a speedy end. 

It is the duty of Americans to show their loyalty 
to this country by strict observance of whatever re- 
quests may be made from time to tim^ by tlie gov- 
ernment. 
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The Government of course, has made mlBtakes, 
but no fair-minded person can keep in touch with the 
work of preparation as it is now going on and not 
marvel at the enormous tasks that have already been 
accomplished. 

America is a peaceful nation. We bave no large 
classes of people looking for military glory, no be- 
lievers in the theory that wars are glorious and the 
best occupation in time of peace is preparing for 
another war. But, though a peaceful nation, we have 
made thie most wonderful progress in preparation for 
war since April last that the world has ever known. 

Win? Of course we sjiall win. We never will sur- 
render, but the war can be prolonged by carelessness 
and indifference on the part of the people. 

We all want peace and want it as quickly as pos- 
sible. Therefore each one should do his "bit" and 
keep doing it until the glorious day arrives when the 
boys are marching home from FYance and the last 
war the world will ever know shall be a thing of the 
past. 

Then will you be able to feel and say that when 
America was in need you did all you reasonably could 
to bring about peace on earth and good will to men* 

These are indeed trying times. Only those who do 
more for America than they have ever done before caUi 
we believe, be fully satisfied with their service. 



HOW TO WIN THIS WAR 

The question of who wins this war is the question 
of who can endure the longest, and the problem of 
endurance, in a large degree, is a problem of food 
supply and the ^hlps to carry it. If, therefore^ we 
can arrange our economies in consumption and our 
increase in production so as to provide a full supply 
to the allies, and thus to get the best use of the ship- 
ping, we can contribute to the defeat of the sub- 
marine as surely as do our Navy and our shipbuild- 
ers. The farmer of the United States who works 
overtime and the consumer w|io economizes in his 
consumption are fighting the submarine with a pos- 
itive and sure weapon.— Herbert Hoover. 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR DEaMBER 
PROGRAM 




GENERAL SUGGE^HONS FOR DECEMBER 
Bt Jenny B. Mebbill^ Pd. D. 

What a happy fact It is that even war cannot blot 
out Christmas from the calendar! No, Indeed, w'e 
hear and have heard months in advance that Santa 
means even to remember "our boys" at the front. 

His presents may be of the useful kind, but the 
promises to slip in a few sugar plums, just a hint or 
two of home luxuries and reminders of the joys of 
peace. Perhaps even a few trifles of kindergarten 
manufacture may find their way to father or big 
brother. A tiny stamp case with a few stamps, a 
soldier father or loving big brother. Gift cannot 
take much room. Perhaps one will fit in mother's 
or sister's letter if no larger package can be sent. 

Perhaps our card may be a picture of the "Christ- 
mas Babe" whose story will yet bring "peace and 
good will all tho world around." 

How fortunate we kindergartners are to be so near 
the child at all seasons, particularly now at this sea- 
son and in these days of many sorrows. For who so 
quickly rises out of any trial as a child? 

Surely the master knew wh^en he sat a child in the 
mir^flt and bade us to become ea little children. 

Do we not go to our children to rest our weary, 
saddened hearts? Wo will not spoil their Christmas 
joy, we will sing as of old. We will tell the sweet 
story of the manger which was so soon foUovr^ad by 
fear and flight, for then as now, joy and sorrow, were 
not far apart. 

Froebel haa taught us to apply nature's law of con- 
trast or opposdtes. 

We must not be afraid to face sunshine or shade, 
joy and pain and is not even love more lovely when 
we get a glimpse of its opposite — hate? 

In the kindergarten, Christmas Is not all "getting." 
It is also "giving" — the opposite. 

The tree of the kindergarten is to hold the gifts 
made by the children for father, mother, sister, baby 
or friend as well as a possible "surprise" for children 
who have none at home. 

Enlist some kind old auntie or bachelor uncle to 
furnish this surprise. It will make a real Christmas 
for them as well as for the children. Bring age and 
youth together. Opposltes again, as it were. 

If ev*3r we could be excused from making "a merry 
Christmas" It would seem that we had reached the 
year, but we cannot bo excused. 

Merry, merry Christmas everywhere^ 
Cheerily it rlngeth tbrQVgli the air, 



Christmas bells, Christmas trees, 
Christmas odors on the breeze. 
Merry, merry Christmas, everywhere, 
Charily It ringeit^ through the air. 

Recall Zone Gale's Christmas story. How the vil- 
lage people tried to ignore this greatest of holidays, 
how the children sadly proposed to play "have a 
funeral" for Santa Claus, and yet Christmas came 
and Santa ruled in his right, as rule he must this 
year in spite of all our griefs. 



PRACTICAL HINTS FOR DECEMBER PROGRAM 

BY WEEKS AND DAYS 

By Jenny B. Mesbill^ Pd. D. 

First Weak— Dec. 3-7 

Topic: What Shall We Do For Chrstmas? ( Prob- 
lem I). 

Monday, Dec. 3. Show a picture of Santa Clans. 
Let children laugh and enjoy the good old saint. 
Who remembers last Christmas? What did you do? 
Shall I tell you what the little children in oar kin- 
dergarten did last year? Relate in dietail. Tell about 
working to decorate the room, about making little 
gifts for friends at home and in school. Tell about 
learning Christmas songs. 

"Christmas comes but once a year. 
When it conies it brings good cheer. 

I have some mor^ Christmas pictures to show you 
tomorrow. Perhaps you have some at home. Will 
you bring them? Did you save any pretty Christ- 
mas cards? Ask mother if you can bring a few. We 
can aU work to make a scrap book for some child who 
has no picture book. 

Would you like to do that. Now we must rest 
a few minutes and then we must go to work, for we 
have much to do and not many days left. 

Here is our new calendar leaf. It is December. 
/Shall we count how many days we have to do our 
work before Christmas? (Children love to count.) 
Now we must march and exerciso. I will play one 
of our new Christmas songs. Perhaps we can hum 
it soon. Perhaps we can march with this new tune. 
Try. 

Work at Table. Making some simple decorations 
for room, as chains of red and green, or possibly 
white chains if there has been snow. We will need 
many chains for our room and for our tree. Possib- 
ly later make a few of gold or silver for the tree. 
Children measure each other's chains. Who has the 
longest? 

Tuesday. Dec. 4. Call for pictures the children 
have brought. Pass. Let childi^ choose one for a 
story. If none seems appropriate, show one of your 
own. It may be "A Christmas Tree." (Problem II.) 
Would you like to have one for our Christmas party? 
This party will be for our friends. Whom will you 
invite? 
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We will trim the tree with our pretty chalnB, and 
we will hang our little presents on it. Won't mother 
be surprised? But we must get to work or the pres- 
ents won't be finished. 

Now let us count how many days are left to get 
ready. We must march and exercise and then for 
a busy, busy day. 

Continue song begun. (ESach kindergartner will 
surely wish to choose her own songs, pictures and 
stories.) 

Work. Making paper lanterns or other simple 
ornaments. B&ch child who succeeds deposits the 
lantern in a large box, which should be a pretty one. 
This box should be introduced with some Interesting 
remarks. We may call it, "Santa Claus Treasure 
Box." Santa wants us to help him fill it for there 
are so many trees to trim. (The Santa Cluas myth 
is wholesome if not overdone. Ba careful not to ex- 
cite the little ones too much. Whisper often, talk 
less than usual, be a little msrsterious. ) Sing the 
new song frequently throug|h the day during the 
work period as well as in the cirole and ring. Sing 
lulables. All baby songs are approximately for this 
season. 

Wed., Dec. 6. Continue conyersation about pic- 
tures. Possibly a picture of the Holy Family may be 
permisBible. 

Drop the Santa Claus thought and ask, "Whose 
birthday comes on Christmas"? Long ago, on the 
yery first Christmas a dear little baby was born. This 
is a picture of that very baby. What was his name? 
What was his mother's name? We will find the very 
best place in our room for this pficture of Jesus and 
his mother and father. Sometimes w<e call these 
three "The Holy Family." 

Have you ever heard about the song the angels sang 
when Jesus was bom. Listen and I will try to 
sing It. Perhaps you go to Sunday School, you 
will hear it there. We love to sing it on Christmas 
Day. Let us look over all our pictures today and 
find the picture of thie angels singing. 

Work. Begin the scrap book. Let each child 
enter one picture. (Choosing, Problem III.) 

Shall we put the baby's picture first, because it is 
his birthday? What are we to do with the book? 
(Problem IV. ) 

Thursday, Dec. 6. Finger plays reviewed. Mak- 
ing a chimney for Santa Claus with the two hands. 
During the day have children build a chimney if 
possible, with bricks, also with blocks on the table. 
(Problem V. ) 

Tell the story about 

"The Night Before Christmas" 
When all tjirough the house, 
Not a creature was stirring, 
Not even a mouse. 

Quite young children can learn this poem or part 



of it. Let them dramatize it. Tbsy will suggest 
what to do, if guided. (Problem VI. ) 

A sleigh may be built of chairs, the eight reindeer 
attached. 

Whistling is good exercise, eo do not neglect the 
whistling. 

Names always please a child. If each child takes 
one of these names of the reindeer they will all soon 
be remembered. 

Now Dasher, now Dancer! 
Now Prancer and Vixen! 
On Comet! On Cupid! 
On, Donder and Blitzen. 

Show pictures of reindeer. This may well be the 
touch with animal life this month. The children 
sometimes use the uplifted arms for the branching 
horns. 

Let the children laugh and prance too. Have a 
Santa drive them around the room. Whoa! Whoa! 

At the tables let the children build freely a sleigh, 
placing eight fourth gift blocks on the long edges 
for reindeer. Arranging two by two will be an easy 
number exercise. (Problem VI.) 

Teach, if there is time, 

0, dap, clap your hands 
And sing out with glee, 
For Christmas is coming 
And happy are we. 

Friday, Dec. 7. Review day. Practice songs, one 
or more, as it is found possible. More time than 
usual may be given to music this month. 

Use motion of toys in rhythmic exercises. (Prob- 
lem. VII.) 

Play Santa Claus again and again. Have a lul- 
laby every day for greeting. Whisper often to sug- 
gest quiet. 

Remind children to hunt on Saturday for Christ- 
mas cards, collecting from friends. Save advertise- 
ments that may have Santa Claus pictures. (Prob- 
lem VIII.) 

SE5C0ND WEEK 

Monday, Dec. 10. Topic for conversation and 
story, "The Toyman." 

Report on Saturday and Sunday. The stores will 
be displaying all the toys that children love and 
some children will have seen them. Select a few to 
talk about and to draw, possibly to make. Follow 
the child in your selections. 

Possibly the problem this week may be to elalect 
toys at home to give away. Some may be brought 
to kindergarten to mend or freshen. Do not urge 
the children to give away what they love, for most 
of our kindergarten children hare not lived long 
enough to learn very seriously to sacrifice. They are 
only Just learning the importance of possession and 
that is a valuable lesson too. In^ fact if ire do not 
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set yalue upon our own possestfionB, we may not 
yalue those of others. 

Problem IX for us is to develop the pleaaure of 
glYlng hj recognizing very simple sacrifices. 

Tuesday, Dec. 11. A Christmas story, as Ghrlcrt- 
mas In the Barn, A Visit to the Layman. See Froe- 
bel's Mother Play. 

Handwork. Making or drawing toys. BuUding a 
bam with toy animals set about following the story 
told. 

Practice songs. 

Rhythms and Games. Imitate motions of toys. 
Play Santa. Play Layman. Have a toy store on the 
tables with the blocks or in the ring wlt^ the chil- 
dren, several children iidpresentlng toys. Some chil- 
dren come to buy the toys and the klndergartner 
shows them one by one, aa a doll that walks and 
talks, a lamb that bleats, a cow that turns her head 
and says, "Moo," a ball that bounces, a drum, a car- 
riage, etc. 

Wed., Oct. 12. Teach a new song. Of course, 
every day a few minutes will be needed to let the 
children tell of their experiences outside of kinder- 
garten and so much depends upon environment that 
it is hard to say just which road to follow. Mean- 
while Nature may call us to enjoy a snow storm. 
And we must follow. Then will come on this or 
another day sleds in miniature. Old box lids can be 
used and with slight modifications, a string added 
and a table tipped for a slide. What fun the papi&r 
dollies will have, for of course some child will think 
of putting dollies on the toy sleds. 

Thursday, Dec. 13. If there has been a snow 
tftorm a second day mast surely be devoted to this 
toy slide. Drawings on gray paper with white 
crayons will show all slstes of snow balls, snow scenes 
and poadbly windows with snow, or the Christmas 
tree decorated with snow by Mother Nature. 

Friday, Dec. 14. Review day. Practice songs, 
•specially as singing is helpful in quieting and hold- 
ing the little ones together at this exciting time. 
Sing sofUy. Hum. Sing to the children. Let sev- 
eral children sing alone while all listen. 

THIRD WE3EK 

Monday, Dec. 17. Children's stories of home ex- 
periences. Consult calendar. Mark the three dasrs, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday. Count the days to our 
Christmas party. How quiet and busy we must be 
this week. "Santa's Treasure Box" needs more 
cjhains, perhaps, or lanterns, or icicles, or paper snow 
balls, or bird cages of paper, or stars or balls. 

Problem X le to decide ad help choose colors, etc. 

Present a problem, think it over, hunt for the 
right material, then get to work. 

Tuesday, Dec. 18. A new Christmas story or song 
as the need is felt. The old stories bear repetition 
and the best is the story of Bethlehem, which we 
give elsewhere, in case it is in keeping with the school 



law. In some Jewish communities, only old preju- 
dices are awakened by the day, but in others, more 
enlightened, we share our holidays. May we all be 
loving and forbearing as many have been in the past 
observing the holiday in a way to keep the spirit tf 
not the letter. 

Rhythms— Ringing bells. Games as chosen by 
children. Dramatizing stories simply. 

Wednesday, Dec. 19. Conversation about invita- 
tions to our Christmas party. Show several. See 
if children prefer the bell or the star. What color? 
Trace the form decided upon but if possblle let chil- 
dren cut it out. If white paper ie used the children 
may color it, using paUnt or crayon. It pays to pre- 
pare pretty Invitations for parents and to use tha 
children to deliver them. 

This kindergarten custom brings about a he^py 
connection with the home. Even if a mother or 
father cannot come this attention has a power. 

A Christmas tree may be cut from green paper, 
doubled from below upward, or from the side so 
that it opens like a book. Little touches of yellow 
may be put on by the children, or if white paper is 
used, paJnt the tree. In like manner the bell or 
star may be double if the message written requires 
more space. 

Rhythms. Ringing bells. Making of toys. The 
jumping jack pleases the qhlldren. The drum sug- 
gests tapping. Drums may be easily made from 
cylldrical cardb€u:d boxes, such as are frequently 
found in the kitchen, containing cereals. Cover 
such a box with red paper and trim it with green 
or vice versa. X prefer these colors at this season, 
but of course use what is convenient, even ordinary 
wrapping paper. 

If the box is covered with white paper trim with 
colored strips of red and green. Tie a cord around 
the box. The children can then hang thia drum 
around their necks and tap on the ends wth fingers 
or sticks. These drums or even smaller colored 
boxes will make pretty presents. Oirls may make 
pretty presents. Girls may make drums as surprise 
presents for the boys. 

Problem XI. What shall the boys make for the 
girls? Scrap books? 

Thuraday, Dec. 20. Secure the tree by this time 
or earlier, if convenient. If this is the day before 
the party sptnd it in decorating the room and the 
tree, using the little on^es as helpere as far as pos- 
sible. Some things may be added as a surprise to 
the children after they leave, but thtts tree is main- 
ly a surprise for mothers. 

I read a story once about children in a family 
who were worked up to the pitch of excitement 
about the Christmas tree, but never saw it until the 
last minute. A contrast story was told of children 
who shared in the preparations and were happier 
by far and less excited because they had found an 
avenue of expression while this first were so pent-up 
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that the atory ended in punishment and tears! 

Friday, December 21. Our Christmas Party. 

Children show mothers around thi9 kindergarten 
room if this is their first visit. Possibly some of 
the children's work for the past four months is 
about the room. It will interest the parents as much 
as the tree. 

The following outline may serve as a suggestion 
for the party which should follow simply the usual 
kindergarten day as far as possible. 

1. Greeting to parents sung by cUildren. 

2. Usual greetings to eac^ other. 
3*. Hymn. 

4. A Christmas story told by the kindergaitner. 

6. A Christmas song. 

6. Rhythms — those used during the month. 

7. A dramatized story of Santa. 

8. Games children choose. 

9. Song of the tree. 

10. Children find g^fts on troe and carry them to 
parents, the kindergartner guiding and sajring a few 
words about this kindergarten tree, as the child's ex- 
pression of love. 

11. Deciding what to do with the tree after the 
presents are removed. 

(Some prefer to send it to an orphanage or hospi- 
tal, or pissibly to an absent kindergarten child who 
has been kept away by sickness. ) 

It has often been found ezp^lent to cut off a few 
branches for nature lessons, especially in cities where 
children do not see many trees throughout the year. 



THE BABB OF BETTHLEHEM 

For Beginners 

How many of you have a little baby at home? 
Where does he sleep? Are you very quiet when he is 
sleeping? 

I want you to be very qutet now and listen to a 
0tory about a wonderful baby boy. It is a Christ- 
mas story too, for this wonderful baby was bom on 
Christmas Day. Chrtstmas is his birthday. That is 
why I am telling you the story today, so that we 
can think about this baby on his birthday and every 
day till Christmas comes. 

Here is a picture of the baby. Who Is it? Who 
la with him? (Some child will doubtless know, but 
if not, simply say, "This is the baby Jesus, and this 
is his mother, Mary." If possible, have a picture 
showing the father too and give his name. Mary 
and Joseph were not at home when God gave them 
this beautiful baby. 

They found a soft bed of hay for the baby in a 
stable. See, it is like a bam in our picture. Here 
are the kind animals looking at the baby wondering 
what has happened! They w411 not hurt the baby. 

(Secure a picture showing the animals, if you can. 
If not mention them.) 

There was a placid like a box in the bam where 




there waa hay for the cows and oxen to eat. This 
box was a safe, warm place to lay the baby. They 
called this box a manger. 
Now listen and I will sing about it. 

Once in royal David's city 
Stood a lowly cattle shed. 
Where a mother laid her baby 
In a manger for his bed. 
Mary was that mother mild, 
Jesus was that little child. 

(S«9 also in "Songs of a Little Child's Day," by 
Emille Poulsson, "In the Bethlehem Stable." Luth- 
er's hymn "The Little Lord Jesus Asleep in the Hay" 
would be very timely this year as many are cele- 
brating the 400 anniversary of Luther's work.) 

After singing the hymn several times, explain one 
or two words, as cattle. 

David's city was Bethlehem. What is our city 
called? Bethlehem is far away. 

It is not necessary to explain every word . A hymn 
for children should be simple enough to carry its 
meaning in the main. 

One verse is sufilcient for one day with the wee 
ones. 

If any child volunteers to tell about the shepherds, 
or the star or the angel's song, let them tell what they 
know or promise to talk more of the baby Jesus next 
day, if it seems best to do so. 

Use a good sized picture, if pospl^le. Mount it even 
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though a small one be used, and place it in a carefully 
chosen spot away from other pictures and where the 
children can see it well. Sing the hymn as a lullaby 
several times during the day and let the children 
try to follow you, singing softly. Will you try to 
sing this song to your baby at home? 



The recent annual meeting of the Connecticat Val- 
ley Kindergarten A^socation at Hartford proved a 
very successful affair. 



Worcester, Mass.— The kindergartners are taking 
a series of lessons on food and cloth economy which 
are proving very helpful. 




MADONNA AND CHILD 
GABSIBLMAX 
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THE NIGHT THAT JE2SUS WAS BORN 

F. G. Sanders, Toronto, Ont. 

A long time ago, In a country far, far away from 
here, there lived a kind shepherd and his flock of 
sheep. 




One night it was very warm and the sheep slept in 
the field with the shepherd watching beside them. 

In the middle of the night a vrey bright light shone 
upon the sky. The shepherd was very much afraid; 
but he heard a voice say, "Fear not." 

Suddenly the sky was filled with angels. They 




sang, "Glory to God in the Highest; On Earth» Peace, 
Qood-wlU Toward Men." 

Do you know why the shepherds sang? 

It was the first Qhristmas night. 

It was the night Jesus was bom. 




THE SECRET 

We have a secret, Just we three. 
The robin and I and the sweet cherry tree; 
The bird told the tree and the trete told me. 
And nobody knows it but just we three. 
But of course the robin knows it best, 
Because he built the — I shan't tell the rest; 
And laid four little something in it — 
I am afraid I shall tell it every minute. 
But if the tree and the robin don't peep 
Though I know when the little birds fly. about. 
Then the whole secret will be out. 

— Ldttle Flower Talks. 



THE WISHING TREE 
Bt Mas. Sophie Bruce; Hotel Unity, Portland, Maine 

Lulu was a pretty little girl. She had large blna 
eyes and curly, golden hair, and when she was 
dressed in white with blue ribbons she looked lika 
a big doll. She was eight years old. One day Lula 
had been very cross; the wieather was warm. Now 
children, I will tell you a little secret. Lulu had 
a very bad temper. Some times she even threw her 
toys on the floor and broke them and stamped her 
feet. Thds warm day she was playing in the nur- 
sery with her doll's house, a great, big one with lota 
of dolls of air sizes in it. Her nurse came in the 
room and told her she must have her face and hands 
washed before she could go to dinner. Lulu just 
hated to have her face washed, so she flew in a tem- 
per and took her best doll and threw it on the floor, 
breaking its head into pieces. When she saw what 
she had done she threw herself on the floor by the 
side of her doll and cried and kicked her feet. Then 
she suddenly thought of a fairy story nurcte had told 
her about the Wishing Tree that was In the woods 
not far from whe^e she lived out in the country, near 
a great, big house. The story, nurse said, was a 
true one — ^that about a mile away in the woods, near 
a small lake here was a very large tree, called the 
Wishing Ttee, because every evening as soon as it 
commenced to grow dark the fairies were seen to 
come out of their hiding places and dance around the 
tree and the 'fairy godmother with her large wand 
would grant a wish to anyone who asked her. Lulu 
jumped up quickly. She had made up her mind 
she would go to the woods and see the fairy god- 
mother and wish for a larger and prettier doll than 
the one she had broken. She crept softly dovm the 
stairs and out of the front door which was wide open, 
and ran as quickly as she could along the road lead- 
ing to the woods. She turned and looked back to 
see if anyone was following her but saw no one. 
She soon came to the edge of the woods and looked 
through the big trees. She saw there was a nar- 
row pathway. So she ran along chasing the butter- 
flies, with their yellow and red, velvety wings. 

The woods were full of wild flowers of red and 
white and blue, and other colors. She picked an 
armful of them. 

There was a katydid singing in the trees. She 
would sing, "Katydid, she did, she did." Lulu went 
skipping along to where she thought the Wishing 
Tree would be. Yes, there wss a big tree near a 
small lake. It surely must be the one. She sat 
down under it for by this time she was very tired. 
She suddenly heard a noise, and looking around saw 
a wolf running towards her. Oh, she screamed, what 
would she do. She climbed up the tree as fast as 
she could and didn't stop until she reached the top. 
Then she looked down — horrors! there were a half 
dozen wolves there now and they were all looking 
up at her and barking. She was so frightened she 
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nearly Ml off the tree. Then how she wished sha 
had minded her mother and fathidr and not disobeyed 
them, for thiey had forbid her ever going near the 
woods alone. Then she heard music. She looked 
down again and Oh, joy, the wolves had disappeared 
and in their place the fairies were dancing round and 
round the tree. She saw the fairy godmother 
dressed in silver and white and a large silver wand 
in her hand. Lulu called out. "Oh, fairy godmothier, 
please help me." And the good fairy looked up and 
saw poor little Lulu white and trembling, perched 
right on the top of the tree and the fairy godmother 
said, "What is it you wieh, little girl; tell me and I 
will make it come true." Lulu said, "I wish I were 
home with my dear mamma and papa and then the 
fairy godmother waived her silver wand three times 
and mumbled some words, and then Lulu woke up and 



just like blankets for them, keeping in the heat of 
their bodies and not letting It escape. 

"But when summer comes, animals as well a* 
people like to be cool. It is thito that the farmer 
takes his sheep down to a nice olean stream. Pulh 
ting on long rubber boots, he lifts the sheep into th« 
water, washes their wool which during the winter 
has become v^ry dirty. After being well scoured 
the animals are allowed to run about to dry in the 
sun. Later on a man with a pstir of big shears comes 
along, and cuts off the fleece or wool." 

"How queer the sheep must look," e](clalmed Mary, 
"but I suppose the wool grows again. I know that 
Tommy's head looks funny when he gets a dose 
crop, but it's not long till the hairs are sticking up 
again like bristles." 

"Well, now," continued mother, "the farmer sells 




looked around with wondering eyes, for she had 
fallen asleep on the nursery floor and dreamied it 
all. 



WHERB THE WOOL COMES FROM 
J. M. NivEN, TorontOb Ont 

Mary's mother was busy knitting, and bb her ball 
of wool fell on the floor Pussy jumped from the 
little girl's lap and began to play with it. 

"What fun pussy is having," laughed Mary. 

"Yes, but she mustn't get my wool all tangled or 
I cannot knit. WUnd up the wool, my dear, and 
you can give Miss Pussy your rubber ball to play 
with." 

"Mother, look at all the hairs Pussy has left on 
my dress," said Mary. 

"Yes, all animals lose the extra thickness of hair 
or fur as soon as winter is over. Their coats were 



the wool to a wool merchant who sends it on to a 
mill where it is cleaned, washed, and combed. Then 
a spinning machine twists it to make a thread strong 
enough for knitting." 

"But a sheep's coat is white, mother, and your 
wool is gray, how is that?" 

Otif wool is dy<ed all colors. One can get any shade 
one wishes. It is put up in skeins, so many to a 
pound, tied up in bundles and is then ready to send 
to the stores. 

"When I was a liUle girl, Mary, I used to live with 
my grandmother. She had a spinning wheel In the 
kitchen, and in the long winter evenings when the 
work was all done. Grandmother used to sit at the 
wheel and spin her yarn from the wool that was 
once on the back of her own sheep. 

"I used to love to listen to the whirr of the wheel. 

"She used to make all her blankets, too, so She 
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-WBS a very clever old lady. But now-a-days tbe spin- 
Dliig wheel is Boldom seen, except as a curiosity, for 
tlxe big mills and factories do the w^rk in so much 
less time. 

"Mother, daer, I think the sheep is a very useful 
animal for whatever would we do for wool for the 
soldiers' socks if there were not lots of sh'eep. I'd 
like to learn to knit. Won't you show me how, 
please? 

"Tes, there's a box In my room with some neledlee. 
If you bring them to me I'll set up some stitchea 
for you. I learned to knit when I was just your age." 



The Johns Hopkins University announces the es- 
tablishment of a new publication entitled "The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in BducaUon." 

This publication will include monographs present- 
ing the results of investigations conducted at the 
University or elsewhere which, because of their im- 
portance, should appear as i^arate units and at 
once. 

The Bt%die$ in Mducaiion are edited by Frofeesoc 
■dwart F. Bttchner, with the cooperation of Dr. O. 
Macfle Campbell, and published by the Johns Hop- 
kins Pi^ss, Baltimore, Maryland. 

"The CorreUUon of Abilitilea of High School 
Pupils," (100 pp.) by Dr. David Bmrlch Wegleln, 
and "Kxperimental Study of Motor Abilities of Chll^ 
dren in Primary Grades" (62 pp.) by Dr. Buford 
Jennette Johnson, are numbers 1 and 2, respeetlvely, 
of the Studies and have just appeared. 



SUGK2ESTI0NS FOR QUBS'nONINa 

For yoimg diildren make all Questions definite. 

Ask for one thing at a tlmto, as two or more points 
at a time confuse the child. 

Arrange questions in a logical order. 

Tary questions so as to avoid monotony. 

Ask questions promptly. 

Surprise the unattentive child with a question and 
Include the dull qhild very often. 

Do not give questions that encourage guessing. 

While child is forming an answer to question, do 
not repeat question in a difPerent form as It will 
only serve to confusia child. 

A question of the most value is one that develops 
the child's thinking powers. 



THE RAINBOW 



The sun went out to shine one day. 
Said he, "I'll drive the rain away;" 
The raindrops laughed to see him try 
To drive them back Into the sky. 
Each raindrop caught a sunbeam 
And split It into rays of light— 
Red, yellow, blue^ three rays In one, 
And made a rainbow just for fun. 




GAMES FOR DEXTEMBER 
By Laura Rountree Smith, PlattevlU^ Wis. 

1. Game based on the Cube— To teach faces, 

2. Game based on the Cube— To teach faoes^ 
comers, edges. 

The chidren are in a clnAe. Ttiej say. 

Six faces has the little cube 
And edges twelve^ you see, 
Corners eight we count In turn. 
As you will all agrees 
Don't you think It rather qaeer. 
Cube will not roll like sphere? 

One child stands in the center of the circle, hold- 
ing a cube. He asks, calling on any child. 

How many faces do you see? 
Count, and change places with me. 

or 
How many edges do you iee? 
Count, and change places with me. 

or 
How many comers do you see? 
Count, and change places with me. 

The child may at first be allowed to count number 
of faces, edges or comers, but later, when the game 
is played they must answer correctly from memory 
or go out of the game. 



2. Game based on "The Toyman and the Maiden." 
The children choose a Toyman. He goes In the 
center of the circle and inunltates any toy, as spin- 
ning top, blowing horn, bouncing ball, etc. The child 
he calls on to tell what toy he is playing with, must 
guess or go out of the game. If they cannot guess 
by his motions he may describe the toy. 

All sing to the Chorus of "Jingle Bells." 
See the toys, see the toys, on the Christmas tree 
See the pretty little toys as they wait for you and ma^ 
See the toys, see 1;he toys, pretty as can be. 
Oh, who will come and name the toys, 
Upon the Chrstmsa tree 



The Fool's Cap. 

The children are seated in a circle and chooiie one 
child to skip Inside and wear a Fool's Cap. He may 
play tricks and laugh. They must neither laugh 
nor smile at him. As soon as a child does he 
changes places with him. 

The Child wearing the Fool's Cap saars, 

Do not smile or laugh at me^ 

Or a Fool's Cap fool you'll be. 

Ha, ha, ha, laugh and strike your knee, 

Do not smile or laugh at me, 

The children are allowed to strike their knees, but 
in so doing, some one is sure to laugh, and the game 
is played in a lively manner. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR THE TINT TOTS .from red, the body and head from red construction 

Br CA»x. iTnc, Shiffleld. Ala. f^^t^' K^^/ffJT ^^^^^ J^''^^^^^; ^"^ *^*« 

to the head of the figure. Brad limbs to bodr and 

Cut one arm of the Jingle Clown from green, one belle to cap» hands and feet. 
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CHRISTMAS TOTS AND DECdRATIONfi JrGiiad»6at cftFtoir iwo ^nd ^ne-half inches from each 

^ ^ , «!. ^ ,^ ., end, making frames for two drums. 

By Caebib Ivn, Sheffield, Ala. ^ut a strip of red construction paper 2%xl4 inches 

A charming little drum is made hj cutting a and paste this around frame. From tan colored 
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' ^IFREE 'HAND'CDTTING, PAPER TEARING 



construction paper \sut ^t)tclitfd*cft'ljre*Ii'Umbei'" 1/ln' 
tUnatratlou and place oyer open end of carton. 

If Bhoulder strap is desired, place tape in before 
pasting on top. 

The Christmas tree was rx^tlj added to by using 
silrer bells and icicles made by molding forms in 
clay and covering with tin foil after they had dried. 

Bank windows with pine boughs and poinsetta, 
pinned here and there, made of red and yellow crep^ 
paper. Cut petals 1^x6 inches; pastiB six or eight 
of these to a circle of stiflT paper two inches in dlam- 
etei^— small scraps of left oyer yellow crepe paper 
squeexed into tiny balls and pasted over the two 
inch circle in ragged confusion gives quite a realis- 
tic poinsetta. 




KINDERGARTEN BUNNIES 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Plattevlll^ Wis. 

Kindiorgartein Bunniea see^ 
Liooking down at you and me» 
Why they're jolly you must know. 
When hanging stockings in a row! 

IN AN AEROPLANE 
Bt Julia M. Mabtin, Seattle, Washington 
Over the cities, over the seas, 
And swift in the air and high! 
Sheer through a bank of mist, 
Out on thla shining side! 
Dipping and rising, tilting and gliding, 
We are things of the sky — 
Charioteers with steeds of old, 
We who can fly! 

Onward and up, and over the hills. 
On silken sails we fly. 
This is a fairy ship — 
Fearless and far we glide. 
Down on the winds we sbatter our cares. 
We drift, my captain and I. 
Upward we circle, down we swoop- 
Things of the sky! 



A moving picture exhibition, "Bird and Animal 
Life," was given October 24th under the auspices of 
the Pittsburg Kindergraten Alumnae Association, 




Any thing relating to Christmas brings pleasure to 
the school children and posters of Santa Claus^ the 





borders of pretty holly, Christmas trees and bells 
are a source of never ending joy. The Santa Claus 
poster is made in red and black, or black mounted 



trDi:rl>^ 



on deep bluisj^ gray. It is all cut free hand. Bach 
week during December different borders appropri- 
ate for Christmas may be drawn on the board by 




the teacher, and copied by the children on their 
Christmas booklets . 
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NEW PUBLIC HEALTH CHARTS AVAILABLE 
FOR TEACHERS 

Education in personal hysriene by means which re- 
spond in every way to the needs of this ideographic 
age is offered in the new series of health charts Just 
issued from the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City» as originally prepared under 
th-e direction of Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Curator of its 
Department of Public Health. 

These charts are especially adaptable for schools 
where it may not be possible or desirable to use ed- 
ucational films, and may be easily transported. 

The teachers of the public schools of the metrop- 
olis are so fortunate as to be able to obtain the loan 
of them without any expense. 

The Department of Public Health and Public Edu- 
cation of the Museum five years ago prepared three 
series of public health charts for the use of schools 
of New York City. Each consisted of a folid of wall 
charts illustrated from original photographs and de- 
voted to the following subjects: The Spread and Pre- 
vention of Communicable Disease, Insects as Car- 
riers of Disease, and Bacteria and Their Work in the 
World. 

The demand for these in the schools was many 
times greater than the supply, and doubtless many 
teachers were discouraged in their efforts to obtain 
them. As a step toward meeting this demand the 
Museum has just issued a new edition of the set en- 
titled, "The Spread and Prevention of Communicable 
Disease," in sufficient number, the institution hopes, 
to supply all tbi^ schools of the city. 

On each is a large engraving delineating by scenes 
from life the mistakes of diet and bodily care which 
lead to human ills. 

The charts are 22 x 28 Inches each and each set 
consists of 16 charts on heavy paper, bound at top 
and bottom with tin and suited in ev^ry way for 
hanging on the wall. Althoug;h each chart is dear- 
ly labeled the sets are accompanied by a booklet con- 
taiining information which may be of service to teach- 
ers in talks on that important subject of physical 
well-being. 

The delivery and collection of the charts is being 
attended to by the Museum. As with the circulating 
coUeotion of natural hietory specimens the loan per- 
iod is three weeks. 

Owing to the numerous requests from educational 
institutions outside of the city, arrangements have 
been made to offer a limited number of sets for the 
nominal price of |6.00 each, express charges extra. 

Educators both in New York and in other parts of 
the country who desire further information regard- 
ing the new edition, may obtain it by addressing 
George H. Sherwood, Curator Department of Public 
Education, American Museum of Natural History, 
Nwr York Citjr, 



DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 

A parlor meeting was held recently in the home 
of Rev. and Mrs. BoriUe to advance the work of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools in China. 

Mr. P. L. Chow, who had charge of the Chinese 
exhibits at St. Louis, Los Angeles and Belgium, was 
present, also Dr. E. L. Mattox, president of the 
Hangchow Christian College, who is spending a year 
in America with his wife and daughter. 

The annual meeting of the International Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools will be held at 90 Bible House, 
New York City, Nov. 20-22. 

An exhibit of work from Japan will be a special 
feature. Two Dally Vacation Bible Schools were 
organized this year in Tokyo, one meeting in the 
Y. M. C. A. building. A composition was written 
by a little Japanese girl of ten years, telling how she 
had enjoyed the summer school. 



At the kindergarten section meeting of the laite 
state teachers' meeting in Hartford, Conn., Miss Anna 
Bullard presided and Miss Patty Smith Hill, of Teach- 
ers' college, Columbia university, New York, talked 
about "Kndergartens of Yesterday and Today." She 
said children slhould be supsdied with materials, 
which would encourage them to play together and 
confer t6gether. "They spontaneously work to- 
gether," she said, "and spontaneously form groupe. 
In this manner they leave 1;he valuablid habit of co- 
operation, which really amounts to an education for 
democracy. It is only when they learn to work and 
to play together that they learn to solve the problems 
of life." Miss Hill urged the kindergarten teach- 
ers to teach thedr pupils to teach each other, also to 
gain the confidence of the children soliciting the co- 
operation of various groups. M the afternoon ses- 
sions of the kindergarten and primary department. 
Miss Clara E. Craig, director of the training school, 
of the Rhode Island normal school, Providence, R. 
I.* gave an address on "An Experiment in Education." 



Newark, N. J.— The youngest class of the Red 
Cross Helpers are the kindergarten pupils of the 
Seth Boyden School. Their work consists of snip- 
ping bits of cloth for comfort pillows to be sent to 
the soldiers. 



Bangor, Maine. — The kindergarten teachers of this 
city have arranged a series of eight meetHnga for 
mothers of the city. Mrs. Margerite Crespi Marsh 
of New York City was the first speaker. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — The Clifton Kindergarten 
Mothers' Club conducted a most successful sale of 
home made foods and candies at the Neighborhood 
Houste, October 27th. 



Brooklsm, N. Y.— The Brooklyn Free Kndergar- 
ten Association is conducting a series of sales of 
•econd band ftrtidet for the benefit of tbe poor. 
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BAD CHILDREN RESULTS OP NEGATIVB 

METHODS 

Bt Mbs. E2LVIBA Hyatt 

Modem ideas in regard to child training laj stress 
upon adhering from the beginning to cerUin sot 
times for feeding, sleeping, bathing and airing, for 
regular habits laj the foundation of moral teach- 
ing. Thej are also a boon to the mother* resting 
her nerves and giving her time to herself, which in 
turn again acts to the beneat of the child. 

After physical needs have been provided for, all 
the average normal child needs is to bo let alone. 
Many babies are constantly overstiniulatod by moth- 
ers who adore them. It tak?es a wise and unselfish 
mother to keep her baby quiet systematically and 
relegate him to a "warm, safe, happy background." 

Physicians agree that infants under the age of 
six months should never be pla; ed with, or needless- 
ly bandied or caressed, an'l though it may be the 
dearest delight to rock and coddle the new Infant 
and to watch his sweet waj's the wise mother will 
place him comfortably in crib or carriage, and let 
him go to sleep by himself, preferably in the open 
air. Babies treated in this sane, unselQsh fashion 
seldom cry except for some good reason. Self-con- 
trol and ?e1freliance seem big words to tpply to 
infant education, but these virtues have their foun- 
dation in earliest childhood. The child's wonderful 
mysterious little personality must have time to de- 
velop itself, and growth and strength come "in the 
silence." 

One of the first problems which confronts the 
mother is the unceasing activity of her small chil- 
dren. From the moment they can creep, they are 
"doing something" every minute of the day. We 
simply cannot bid thiese restless creatures keep still 
for activity is the law of growth. Instead, we must 
learn to keep them busily and happily employed, and 
to substitute right activities for wrong ones. Con- 
stant repression makes a restless and unhappy 
child. We must learn to recognize abundant energy 
as good, and to turn it into right channels. 

Bad and mischievous children are simply the re- 
sult of negative methods. It is not enough to say 
"Run away and play," but a definite occupation 
should be suggested. The positive upbuilding meth- 
od is to say, "Do this," instead of "Don't do that;" 
and if one form of employment must be taken away, 
something else should be suggested. 

A recsant Italian educator has declared that un- 
necessary restriction in a child's life is a crime. 
There must be rules, of course, and children must 
learn to obey, but much friction can be eliminated 
by avoiding unnecessary commands. There should 
be few rules, but these should be firmly adhered to. 
It is infinitely better not to give a command than to 
let a child evade it. The habit of teasing for a 



thing will never develop if this course is faithfully 
followed. Children brought up without rules or 
system are restless and unhappy, but on the other 
hand, a blind, obedience should not be insisted upon 
too long. 

The child can begin very early to reason for himself 
in small things; later the moral fiber must be de- 
dev^^loped which will enable him to choose to do the 
right thing because it is right, and to recognize and 
obey the still small vodoe within himself. A desire 
for right conduct must be awakened. The will does 
not begin to grow until a definite choioe can be made. 
Strong wills are good, and a parent has no more right 
to break a child's will than to break his arm or leg. 
Be sure that your request is just, and whenever 
possible avoid a clash of wills. Forced obedience 
or obedience gained through fear weakens the child's 
will power and fosters cowardice and deceit." 



OUR COUNTRY AFTER THE WAR 
Dr. J. M. Thompson, Middlebury, Conn. 

America today is facing a problem greater than 
that of colonizing this continent and is In need of 
stronger men and a better developed people than ever 
before in the history of the country. To thinking 
people one of the most important questions of the 
day is, what will be the situation after the war? It 
is generally admitted that the world cannot go on 
hfter this great confilct as it did before. Following 
a period of reconstruction there must be seen great 
changes in the methods of liv^ of nations and peo- 
ples. 

The quesUons that appeared vital before the war 
now seem almost unimportant in the light of the 
greater problems that have been unearthed. 

The problem that confronts us today is far greater 
than that which presented Itself to the pilgrim fath- 
ers and their pioneer descendants. We have before 
us the task of developing a new set of virtues and 
national characteristics. We must have thorough- 
ness and persistance where now we have ability and 
aggressiveness. Thus far the country has drifted 
and plunged its way to wealth and ease, but now 
with the first bloom of wealth rubbed otf, the people 
will have to hold their own in fields with the other 
countries of the civilized world, if we are to main- 
tain our place at the head of the nations of the 
earth . 

Greater intelligence and business acumen are 
needed. Indeed, our future as a nation is not near- 
ly as assured as our past would indicate. Present 
day history that we can see in the making, shows 
clearly that the Almighty offers no clear title to a 
holder. If we are to keep up we must fight for our 
place. 



At North Adams, Mass., thte kindergarten rooms 
are used for Red Cross work, which is true in many 
other localities. ^ 
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PATRIOTIC PIECES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE J ^ CHRISTMAS CARDS and CALENDARS 




By Laura Rountree Smith, PlatteviUe, Wis. 

THE FLAG WE LOVE 

The children enter, carrying flags, and sing to the 
Hosts of children marching by 
Salute the flag we love, 
Singing patriotic songs, 
Wave high the flag above. 
Love each stripe and shining fold, 
It*8 colors we behold. 
For bonnie flags we are bringing. 
Chorus 

Hurrah! hurrah! the red, the white, the blue. 

Hurrah! hurrah! we bring our flags to you, 

Of our country we will sing -, 

Long may the echoes ring. 

For bonnie flags we are bringing. 



Again comes the season when all the teachers a 
dipping into this and that in a mad rush, for m 
Christmas ideas. We have all done the Santa Cla 
Christmas trees, candles and so on for decoratioi 



UP WITH THE FLAG 

Up with the flag! let the stripes and stars 
Be honored throughout this land of ours. 

We heed the call to the colors true. 
Wave on, wave on, red, white and blue. 

Up with the flag as it's colors fly, 
A host of m^en are marching by. 

We can be loyal children too. 

We honor you, red, white and blue! 

AMERICA 
Recitation. 

Flag of our hopes, and flag of our dreams, 

America! America! 

Over the whole wide world It streams, 1 

America! America! 

What is there a little child can do. 

As he r:tands neath the red and white and blue. 

Hurrah! he can give three chee'^s for you, 

America! America! 

Flag of our nation, flag of our pride, 

America! America! 

Our men are marching side by side, 

America! America! 

What Is there a little child can sing, 

As the bonnie banner he' loves to bring. 

There is only one song, let the echoes ring, 

America! America! 



WHEN OUR FLAG CAME OUT 
When our fla« came out, at the old drum's beat, 
We all went marching down the street. 
And we sang every stirring song we knew. 
As we marched 'neath the red and white and 

blue, 

When the flag came out with its stripes and stars 
We gave glad salute for this banner of ours. 
And we joined in the great procession too, 
That was led by the red, and white and blue. 
(The children repteat song and march off, right and 
left.) 




and the wonderful list of Christmas toys, also 
jointed Santa Claus and monkey, which in act 
causes so much merriment, but have you tried th 
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jointed figures for calendars and card decorations? 

Fig. I is that of a small boy In his soldier sujlt 
with drum and sword. 

A heavy white paper 3x6 inches to -each child. 
Fold on the short diameter. Then give to each the 
pattern of the soldier boy. The legs will be traced 
on the card, but the body, arms and drum, and the 
head will be on separate pieces of the same kind of 
paper. Cut these out and color them with tiny paper 
fasteners placed together as shown in the figure. 
Note the dotted lines about the neck represent in- 
visible lines showing the body is placed over the head 
piece. The three black dots are the fasteners. 

The upper part, marked A, forms the standard and 
tlte calendar is pasted on the oblong under the figure 

If a card is desired cut a pleasing Christmas verse 
from some paper or magazine and paste in the ob- 
long. 

Fig. II is another suggestion to be carried out in 
the same way. 

Fig. Ill much the same, only in this, make the legs 
and body in one piece and fasten to the card as in- 
dicated. The detail of cutting each part Is given in 
ayb, c. 





Fig. IV is made in the same way, only this is a 
small card. 

Figs. V and VI. A Christmas card of another 
style. A heavy, white paper, 6x7 inches, folded as 
shown In V. Round off the corners on the narrow 
side. Cut slits at a-a, through which run a narrow 
ribbon. Bring it around the card when folded and 
tie as shown in F*ig. VI. On the middle oblong paste 
or trace the picture of a little boy or girl, of a Santa 
Glaus or a Christmas tree, or perhaps a Christmas 
verse. 



THE COLORADO TBACHB3RS' ASSOCIATION 

By Olive Wills, Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
This, the Eastern division, was held in Denver, 
November 1-2-3, and was certainly a fine success. 



Those speakers from out of t^e state were in the pro- 
grams at Pueblo, the Southern division, and at 
Grand Junction, the Western division. Their talks 
were most interesting and inspirational and what 
seems to me one of the strong parts of an Association 
meeting — so many teachers and those interested In 
Educational work met together and exchanged Ideas 
and ideals and incidentally a good story, so that we 
all returned to our work feeling refreshed and bent 
on doing bigger, better things. 

Miss Mae E. Schreiber, Boston, Mass., who has 
made English her special study, gave two excellent 
talks in which she carried the thought that good 
English was not so much the construction of the 
sentences in which one expressed a thought as It 
was making that thought clear. She said if you caa 
make your hearers see what you see, feel what you 
feel, and imderstand as you understand, that your 
English is good. That in teaching English, do not 
give all attention to rules, but to the doing. For in- 
stance by learning rules only one will never be able 
to bake a cake. It is by example and the doing of 
it that we learn. 

Dr. L. D. Coffman of the University of Minnesota 
made us all feel that every school district should 
have a special clinic to test the child's mental ability. 
That so many children have been misunderstood and 
either pushed beyond their ability or have been held 
back when what had seemed like Inability to study 
was only that though mentality was so far ahead of 
that grade there was a lack of interest. 

Dr. William Lowe Bryan, president of the Indiana 
University, in his talk on Democracy and the war, 
carried the audience to great enthusiasm. He cited 
the struggKe between autocracy and democracy in past 
centuries and of how democracy won. Concluding 
that the present war must be the last gasp of auto- 
cratic power. 

Dr. J. G. Crabbe, Greeley, Miss Emily Griffith, 
Denver. Dr. J. H. Kellin, Denver, Superintendent 
Casey, Longmont, and Mrs. Alice Rathborne, gave us 
many interesting thoughts and helps. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Colorado, also recently ap- 
pointed President of the N. E. A., could not be with 
us, but she has every reason to be proud of the suc- 
cess of her State Teachers' Institute meetings. 

Denver, the city beautiful, with its wonderful cli- 
mate and rush of business, was indeed an ideal meet- 
ing place and all i^urned to their work with enthu- 
siasm and expressions of sincere appreciation. 
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Bt Anna Mae Bbadt, Madison, South Dakota 

The activities of children have within the last 
few years come to be a subject for world wide study. 
It is true that educators in each age have given 
much thought to it but at the present time it is dis- 
cussed not only by teachers but by people in all pro- 
fessions. This added interest is due to several 
things. We have come to realize the importance of 
proper training for children and we can not intelli- 
gently train if we do not understand child nature. 
If their natures were the same as that of grown peo- 
ple there would be no need of such study as we could 
interpret their activities in terms of our own, but 
because of the dissimilarity, we need to give much 
thought to it. 

It is an all important subject to parents and every 
where they are keeping in touch with it. They are 
the leaders in the community leagues, in clubs, and 
in every place where child welfare is being given 
intelligent, consideration. This is as it should be 
for it is their aim to develop strong and efficient 
boys and girls who are able to make use of their 
powers. In these parents is entrusted the hope of 
the Nation, for the children of today are the men 
and women of tomorrow. If they come to possess 
desirable qualities the Nation is bound to feel the 
effect. 

It is true that much of this training is left to the 
pubic schools and they should do a certain amount 
of it, but it belongs primarily to the home, for there 
the influence should be greater, and besides they 
have the child for a longer period of time than do 
the schools. The public schools, however, are doing 
much along this line. In the first place, the nor- 
mals in which the teachers receive their training 
demand a certain amount of study, observation and 
discussion on the subject of children. This subject 
gates the child who is "different." Consequently 
when these teachers enter the public schools they are 
prepared to understand, to some extent, child nature 
and a further understanding is bound to come with 
experience. The pursuance of this study not only 
shows the best methods to use in teaching but it 
also shows the proper way to handle children when 
not engaged in teaching a formal subject. The child 
on the playground, during intermissions, or on the 
way to and from school, needs as careful consideration 
as when he is reading or writing. Through the 
efforts of Dr. Montessori the world is awakening to 
the importance of a scientific basis for the study of 

children. 

In thia country are being formed community 
leagues, often with the BGhool as the center. Tliii 



shows an added interest in the activities of child- 
hood. Clubs, too, are taking up subjects pertain- 
ing to different phases of this work and through their 
united efforts, we can see, even this soon, many good 
results. 

One of the most important things this subject baa 
brought to us is the new value it has set on play. 
Until recently many people looked on the play of 
children as something to be tolerated but possessing 
no value. Today, thanks to the Child Study Move- 
ment, we have come to look at it in a different Hght. 
Play is just as necessary to physical development as 
education is to mental development. Play la in- 
structive both to animals and children. Every power 
is developed, tested, and perfected through play. 
Children of different ages demand different kinds of 
play. Toung children indulge in free play, from 
six years to. the beginning of the adolescent period, 
they like plays which test their physical powers. A 
little later games of skill and those exercising that 
power come into favor. The wise parent recognizes 
the value of play and provides suitable conditions 
for it. 

Before t^e days of Child Study the mother aa well 
as the teacher boasted that she treated all of her 
children alike, and the sad thing was that she ex- 
pected them all to respond to certain treatment in 
the same way and to the same degree. Now-Srdays 
the mother and the teacher recognizes individuality 
and knows that children are different and will not 
respond alike to the same treatment. There are cer- 
tain characteristics that need to be encouraged in 
some and suppressed in others. If they wish the 
children to have the same knowledge and skill tjbey 
must allow different periods of time for doing a cer- 
tain amount of work. In fact they must recognize 
individuality. The sad thing, however, is that 
science is not able to tell Just how to deal with each 
individual child. If they attempted to do that they 
would have to formulate as may rules as there are 
children, for no two children are exactly alike. But 
parents and teachers should not be discouraged for a 
knowledge of the general truths will assist them in 
the understanding of the individual. 

A knowledge of Child Study is t^en "worth while" 
not only for the self culture thus obtained but pri- 
marily because it aids in giving to the world better 
boys and girls. 



Duluth, Minn.,— The Duluth-Superior Kindergarten 
club, at a recent meeting, decided that in the face 
of the crying needs that the war is making, that the 
club bend its efforts towards the conservation of 
child life. To this end it was voted to assume the 
financial support for two years of two French chil- 
dren of kindergarten age. Plans were also made 
whereby various committees will make collections 
of clothing for children up to six years of age. Club 
members will meet as often as practical to make 
over old garments and fashion new ones to be sent 
to the children of warring nations. A Christmas box 
will also be sent to the children of the war, into 
which wUl go scarfs, caps, mittens, booties, dolls, and 
scrap books. 
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The transition from the Thanksgiving thought to 
that of Christmas is simple and natural. We ex- 
press our gratitude in November for the blessings of 
the year; in December we meet to rejoice in the great 
blessing of the centuries — ^the spirit of love and 
brotherhood incarnated in the human being. The 
great gift that is implied in the birth of the Child. 

During the fall months nearly all kindergartners 
take shelter as one point of departure, and this may 
be continued into December, to lead up to the thought 
of the aheepfold and the inn. 

What is one of the absolute necessities of mankind, 
and for which we are all grateful? Shelter! What 
is meant by that? What are houses? Of what are 
different houses made? In taking up the subject of 
tlie first Thanksgiving, doubtless the first homes of 
the early colonists have been discussed. The woods 
were full of trees. It was natural, then, for men to 
make the first houses of logs. In countries where 
trees do not grow, of what are houses made? Of 
atone or of bricks. In Amierica how did they later 
Improve upon the simple log huts? They made 
"frame" houses by sawing logs into planks and 
shingles. 

What do animals do in winter? Birds, some of 
them, fiy South (Not South Chicago, as one child 
once replied). Some stay with us and live in holes 
in trees, in eaves of houses, in small birdhouses, etc. 
Are nests uaied after little birds are grown? 

Wbere do foxes and wolves live, and bears? In 
dens, in caves. In winter bears sometimes sleep in 
hollow logs. 

What shelter does the farmer provide for his live 
stock? Stables. Explain difference between bam 
and stable, although usually the two are under one 
roof. What is a manger? The word comes from one 
meaning to eat. It is a small box in which fodder 
from which cattle eat is placed. 

Where are sheep kept in winter? In some countries 
the weather is mild enough for sheep to stay out all 
night in care of shepherds. Sometimes sheep and 
lambs are brought back to the farm and placed in 
sheepfold, and as they enter, one by one, the shepherd 
looks at each one and if he sees a hurt or bruise, 
he places oil upon it. Kindergartners will find "The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest" tells in beautiful language 
the complete story of a shepherd's day, explaining 
fully th!e Shepherd Psalm. 

If a person has to travel to another city where does 
he spend the night? Perhaps he goes to a friend's 
house, but if he has no friend there are hotels or inns 



where he can go and pay for a room for a day or a 
week or more. 

Once Joseph and his gentle young wife, Mary, had 
to travel a long distance to a little town named Beth- 
lehem. She sat upon a beautiful donkey, or ass, 
which was led by Joseph, for that was long before 
the days of tr^ns and trolleys. Many, many other 
people were traveling to Bethlehem at that same 
time. As they drew n)ear how glad Mary felt, for 
she had begun to grow tired. They went to one inn. 
"We are sorry, but all our rooms are taken." They 
went to another. That too, was full. So they went 
from one to anoit,her, and sweet, gentle Mary was so 
weary. At last one landlord told them, "I have no 
room in my inn but we have a stable in a cave that 
will at least shelter your wife and you are welcome 
to that if you care for it." Yes, indeed, they were 
very thankful to find a place protecting them from 
the night wind. There was plenty of clean, sweet 
straw and Joseph soon made a comfortable resting 
place for Mary, with his cloak to make it soft and 
comfortable. 

From this point tell the story as in St. Matthew, 
1-3 and Luke II, 8-15, although, of course, more ver- 
ses may be included, according to circumstances and 
the development of the children. Explain that the 
stable was probably a cave in a rock used for that 
purpose. 

Before leading up to this there should be a talk 
about caves. If the children have never seen one, 
an explanajtion might be difficult for them to under- 
stand 80 that in that case nothing need be said about 
the kind of stable. 

l^e.main thing Is to leave a beautiful image in 
th)9 minds of the little ones, of a wee babe born in a 
stable, to be sure, but making his Mother and Father 
gloriously happy by his advent, and living to grow 
up to be such a strong, brave, Joy-giving, tender, man 
that all the world is glad to celebrate his birth. 

GIFTS AND OCCUPATIONS 
Let the balls be used to decorate a child who rep- 
resents a Christmas tree. 

Also, let them represent sheep led by shepherd 
Into the fold. Fold can be made of Second Gift 
boxes formed into hollow square. Sing the welMoved 
little rhyme, 

"Baa, baa," the lambkins say, 

"Baa, baa," at the close of day. 

"Baa, baa," says the mother sheep, 

"'Tis time little lambkins were fast aslfeep." 

Make little folds of the second gift beads and sticks 
and let the little spheres represent lambs. 

Of the building blocks make various kinds of 
houses used by human beings. Also make folds, 
stables, cattle pens and the like. Make mantels and 
chinmeys also for St. Nick's entrance. 

With the sticks outline stables, houses, etc., chim* 
neys, mantels, etc. 
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Also outline deer, sleds, etc. Lay one straight line, 
slanting at ends to represent roof and from this let 
icicles hang. (Sticks of different lengths.) Talk 
about icicles. How made? Compare length of icicles. 

Outline toys of different kinds, jumping jacks, 
Noah's arks, skates, hobby-horses, Christmas trees, 
candy canes, cornucopias and any other toys that 
can be represented by straight lines. 

Rings — Lay straight line with sticks and place 
rings against them like festoons hanging from ceil- 
ing. Represent a doll with rings. (See below.) 
Form words, "Mersy Christmas" with rings. 

Peas and Sticks — Outline toys of different kinds. 

Clay — ^Mould sheep. Make cave. Make manger, 
with figures of Joseph, Mary and the Babe. Do not 
do this unless children make them tenderly. 

EiVery kindergartner knows how to make cornu- 
copias, sachets, Christmas tree decorations of folding 
paper and weaving. 

Gift for Soldiers— Get some of the little calendars 
and make tiny paper covers for them. Paste these 
on and decorate with the little flags, or gold or sil- 
ver stars, or with some scrap picture. A pocket cal- 
endar is always useful and such a one made by child- 
ish hands would carry a pleasure-giving message to 
many a soldier far away from home. 

Portland, Ore. — ^The Portland Kindergarten Coun- 
cil will hold its regular monthly meeting at the 
Hazelwood on Washington street, on Saturday, Nov. 3. 



Troy, N. Y.— -The thirty-eight children of School 3 
kindergarten in Watervliet had a masquerade party 
October 31, In which the most striking impersona- 
tions wert9 given by Mary Pratt, aged four, as Liberty, 
and two Armenian children as a Greek soldier and 
his wife. The teacher, Miss Dora Herrington, was 
assisted in serving refreshments by parents of the 
children. 




P. G. Sandebs, Toronto, Ont. 



SNOW 

By Bebnice Powell Peabody, Hartford, Conn. 
The ground's all covered 

With downy little things; 
I think they must be feathers. 

From the snow birds' wings. 



Training Little Children 

The mother of small children who does not live 
within reach of a kindergarten need not feel com- 
pelled to deprive her little ones of the pleasures and 
benefits of systematic training. It is true that the 
stimulus of cooperative work and play, so vital a 
feature of the kindergarten, is not so apt to be found 
in the smaller group at home and is entirely lack- 
ing in the case of the only child. Nevertheless, many 
of the activities provided in kindergarten can be 
carried on not only by the small group but by the 
lonely child as well. 

"Come, let us live with our children," is the old 
familiar Froebelian slogan. We might paraphrase 
it by saying, "Come, let us sing with our children." 

Why shouldn't children sing morning greetings 
to father and mother as well as to teacher? ESven 
two-year-olds that I know can sing them and de- 
light in doing so. The good morning songs to var-- 
ious members of the family, to the new day, to sun 
or clouds, sung while dressing, do much to create 
a sunny morning atmosphere. There are songs to 
accompany many of the home duties, besides a wealth 
of nature songs. At bedtime, the devotional spirit 
of the evening prayer may be enhanced by the sing- 
ing of a child's hymn. Songs such as these can be 
found in "Games and Music of FVoebel's Mother 
Play" and in other kindergarten song books. Any 
good library would have some of these, or it would 
be possible to buy copies through a book store. 

A kindergarten calendar may easily be made at 
home. For this purpose a sheet of white cardboard 
is ruled ofT into a sufficient number of blank squares 
for the days of the month. The children mark the 
calendar each day with a suitable emblem. Yellow 
circles should be provided for sunny days and gray 
for cloudy. Tiny umbrellas denote rain; a gray 
circle partly covered with white indicates snow. 
Advertisements furnish pictures for special occa* 
sions — a little church, a toy, a birthday cake, a 
Christmas tree, etc. The particular emblem is less 
important to the children than the pleasure th^ 
take in attending to the calendar regularly, and the 
fact that they are being helped to a realization of 
divisions of time. The card should be large enough 
to allow for a suitable picture for the month to be 
mounted outside of the ruled portion. 

Landseer's "Squirrel and Pair of Nut-crackerisf' 
may be used for the October sheet. Coregglo's 
"Holy Night" for December, Washington's or Lin- 
coln's portrait for February. 

Games train the senses at the same time that they 
afford keen pleasure. A mother can play many 
games with her child without interrupting her work. 
Dramatization is a wonderful stimulus to the im- 
agination, and numberless stories lend themselves 
to this form of reproduction. "Barbara Fritchle" 
was enthusiastically played by the children of one 
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klndersftrten. A chair fonned the patriot's house; 
she leaned over the back waving her flag solemnly; 
Stonewall led his army past; the dialogue was fer> 
▼ently spoken and the army marched on. 

At one small boy's party, he and his father acted 
several Uncle Remus and "Just So" stories, to the 
delight of the guests. Of course, the spirited inter- 
pretation of a tale presupposes a dose acquaintance 
with it. 

The kindergarten, aimSng as it does to relate the 
limited world of the small person to the larger 
world about him, to quicken his appreciation of 
parents and all world-workers, to deepen his wonder 
and reverence for natural phenomena, is mudi more 
than a mere place of amusement. The home can be 
made more than this also. 



STICK MEN 

A very good way to have the children show action 
and proportion in their drawings is by the use of 

"sUck men" or "Mr. Straight" as he is sometimes 
caUed. 




Teacher may draw a stick man upon the black- 
board then ask some child to take same position sb 
Mr. Straight. Next erase blackboard and ask chil- 
dren to draw the child, which is posed, in straight 
lines. Have children notice length of arms, legs, 
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and trunk of body, also make comparisons. 

Many activities of the children can be drawn in 
this way, playing marbles, baseball, basketball, flying 
kites, swinging and jumping the rope. Later have 
children draw clothing upon the skeletons. The first 
attempts may be crude, but this will be of great 
educational value and improvements will be sure 
to follow. — ^Louise Surrett in Oklahoma Home and 
School Herald. 



The flower that we do not pluck is the only one 
thsit does not lose its beauty or its fragrance. — 
W. R. Alger. 



'"Tls rather God who seeks for us than we who 
seek for him."— Fosdick. 



CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE 
A. L. ToND. 
A dark cloud came into the sky. 
It looked as if it soon would cry, 
But little sunbeams bright and gay 
Soon chased the frowning cloud away. 

Oh, little girl with pouting Up, 
And eyes from which the tear-drc^s drip. 
What can we say? What can we do? 
To bring the sunny smiles to you? 

The quality of mercy is not strained; 
It droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 

— Shakespeare. 

SIMPLE SUGGESTIVE DESIGNS 
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FIVE MORE STATES IN KINDERGARTEN 
ADVANCE 

The 1917-18 school term found five more States 
with better kindergarten laws, as adrocated by the 
United States Bureau of Education, the National 
Kindergarten Association, and organization of moth- 
ers and club women everywhere . 

In Maine and Texas the new laws authorize the 
school boards to open a kindergarten wherever 
parents petition for them. This makes it possible 
for a community to determine for itself, with the 
slightest degree of difficulty, whether it desires the 
advantages of a kindergarten training for its chil- 
dren. In Maine a feature of the legislative campaign 
was the presence of ten of the kindergarten children 
of Bangor before the education committee of the 
House on the hearing of the kindergarten bill. In 
Texas the Congress of Mothers and the women's 
clubs were efTective in arousing sentiment for kin- 
dergartens all over the State. The education offi- 
cials of the State supported the measure from the 
start and the result was not only successful legisla- 
tion but a wide-spread pubic sentiment for the best 
type of kindergarten training. 

The amendment to the Washington law, although 
it does not expressly state that parents may peti- 
tion for a kindergarten, is practically the same in 
effect, since it provides that a kindergarten shall 
constitute apart of the regular school system and shall 
be supported in the same way that primary and 
grammar courses aresupported. The result is that when 
fathers and mothers make known their wishes for a 
kindergarten as part of the public school system of 
their community, a class will be started. The follow- 
ing arguments, presented by a representative of the 
Congress of Mothers in Washington, were effective 
in securing legislation: (1) The early years are the 
most impressionable and in a wise educational sys- 
tem these years should not be left unprovided for. 
(2) Little children are given a good start not only 
in school but in life through the excellent training 
which the kindergarten gives. (3) The majority of 
parents who want kindergarten training for their 
children cannot afford to pay tuition at private kin- 
dergartens. (4) The kindergarten is democratic in 
that it brings additional educational advantages to 
all chldren before any must leave school to go to 
work. (6) One dollar spent in right formation is 
better than a hundred spent for reformation later. 

In Oregon, progress was made in kindergarten 
legislation despite considerable opposition. The new 
law applies only to the city of Portland and has the 
further restriction that not more than five and not 
less than three kindergartens must be installed dur- 
ing the year. It is hoped that Oregon will find the 
Portland experiment so desirable that the legisla- 
ture will extend the kindergarten advantages 
throughout the State. 



Dr. Merrill addressed the students of the State 
Normal School at Newark, N. J. at the assembly on 
"The Value of Story Telling." 

She spent several hours in the classrooms and en- 
joyed especially the story-telling hour conducted by 
Miss H. Pearl Carpenter and the classes in psychol- 
ogy conducted by Miss White. Dr. Merrill calls 
this new building a model and its appointments fine. 

In the afternoon Dr. Merrill visited the kindergar- 
tens in the Whetaker Public Schools which are under 
the supervision of Miss Toby, as critic. She found 
"group work" of a very interesting kind and com- 
mended the system of reading in the first year, which 
is based upon a new conception of the use of phonics. 
It is the invention of the principal of the schoal, 
Mr. Brinkerhoff. 



Hereafter, kindergarten teachers of Providence, 
Rhode Island, will receive $500 for the first year, 
1550 for the second, and |600 a year thereafter. 



Boston, Mass. — The Lucy Wheelock Alumni Asso- 
ciation will raise $100 to help finance the work of the 
Bliaabeth Peabody House. 



In Tennessee the school authorities have usually 
felt that since the State law did not permit the use 
of State and City school money for kindergartens 
there was no way to maintain them. The new kin- 
dergarten law, secured largely through the efforts of 
the Tennessee State branch of the Congress^ for 
mothers, does not add to school taxation and does not 
affect the basis of school population but simply gives 
cities and towns the right to supplement their grade 
work with adequate training in the kindergarten. 



Sacramento, Calif. — At the annual meeting of the 
teachers of California, held here October 30th to 
November 2nd, Miss Reugh gave a talk on "Nature 
Study" before the kindergarten department. 




THE ILLINOIS SURVEY— Published by order of 
the Illinois State Teachers' Association. Mr. George 
A. Brown has sent us a copy of this valuable work. 
A small edition to the public is isssued for $1.00 per 
volume. Those desiring one, should address George 
A. Brown, Bloomington, 111. 

This volume consists of survey of a cooperative In- 
vestigation of school conditions and school efficiency, 
initiated and conducted by the Teachers of Illinois 
in the interests of all the children of all the people. 



THE POSY RING— Verses and poems for the 
youngest children. 'Chosen and arranged by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. Cloth, 
283 pages. Price 65c net. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

The book contains 199 little pieces of special inter- 
est to youngest children. They relate to the seasons, 
holidays, etc. 
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OLD MOTHER TICK-TOCK 

(Costume recitation) 

Bt Juua M. Mabtuv. Seattle, Washington 

I'm the old woman who llyee in the clock. 
When you think it says, "Hck-tock, tick-tock'* 
You are only hearing my old chair rock. 

When you think it says, "Tick-Uck, tlck-Uck." 
You are hearing my knitting needles dick; 
For in my old hands are the needles quick. 

When you think it says "Dong-dong-dong-dong/' 
Then I am sounding a heavy gong 
To tell you that time is slipping along. 

THE BREAD AND JELLY LADY 

Bt Jttlxa M. IfABTiN, Seattle, Washington 

She makes tlto loaves so big, so many, 

As if she understood small bellies. 
And then she spreads the slices thick 
With currant, plum, or apple Jellies. 

A boy may like his Auntie's stories. 
And love his teacher, oh so dearly! 

But 'tis the bread-and-Jelly lady 
Who is the small boy's sweetheart, clearly. 

A boy won't get. In all tbe world, 
Such thick-spread slices ftom another 

As from the bread-and-jelly lady. 
Because, you see, she Is his mother. 

TEN LITTLE STORIES OF TEN LITTLE BEARS 

An Ezerolse for T&a Children 

Bt el Asrromvrna Lxtqubs 

These stories may bo told by ten children, ea6h 
child holding a Teddy Bear— bears of different sizes 
should have been selected, and the sixth bear should 
wear a big doll's hat. 

The children In Nne. The first child at right 
holds up his bear, repeats first verse, drops bear to 
side; second child holds up his bear, repeats second 
verses drops bear to side; so on to the last child who, 
after repeating the tenth verse, cuddles bear in his 



Cuddling their bears in their arms, all sing the 
Seventh verse. Tune, "John Brown had a Little 
Injun," each child holding up his bear when his num- 
ber is sung. 

First Child— 

This Teddy stole an apple, 
A terrible bear was he! 



The dogs, they barked; the cop, he ran. 
No more this bear you'll see. 

Second Child— 

This bear was always teasing. 

He choked the kittens three. 

His mother spanked and spanked him. 

Now surely good he'll be. 

Third Child— 

This bear is very lazy. 

No errands will he do. 

He will not work, he will not play. 

His friends don't like him. Would you7 
Fourth Child— 

This bear was most untidy! 
His teeth he'd never brush. 
The dentist came and pulled them out. 
And Ted eats now but mush. 
Fifth Child- 

This bear is just cunning! 
He's smart, he's wise,, he's neat. 
He's honest and kind to his playmates. 
Nice Teddy Bear! You are sweet. 
Sixth ChUd— 

This vain, vain bear went shopping. 
And bought a big, big hat. 
It covered Master Ted all up. 
Now what do you think of that? 

Seventh Child— 

This foolish bear ate candy. 
So muqh It made him sick. 
They had to call the doctor-man 
To pay for this silly trick. 

Eighth Child— 

This careless bear went splashing 
Out in the mud and rain. 
He took a cold and had a cough. 
And cried and growled with pain. 
Ninth ChAld- 

This wilful bear, he quarreled. 
Was naughty, cross and bad. 
So in the corner he was put. 
Now that was very sad! 

Tenth Child— 

This little bear, when night came. 
Climbed up in his mother's lap — 
"How good you've been all day!" she said. 
"Dear Teddy, take your nap." 
All sing, Tune, "John Brown had a Little Injun." 
Much we love our little Teddies, 
Much we love our little Teddies, 
Much we love our little Teddies, 
Our little Teddy Bears. 

One little, two little, three Uttl^ TMdiee» 
Four little, five litUe, six little Tidies, 
Sevto little, eight little, nine UtUe Tedles^ 
Tea Uttte TMdy Beam. , 
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LITTLE PIECES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 




OUR COUTRY 
By Bebnice Powell Peabodt, Hartford, Conn. 

"When in the course of human events," 

Our country we must serve, 
No sacrifice, no cost bo great, 

From right it can us swerve. 



GOD'S CANDLE3S 



By Bebnice Powell Peabodt, Hartford, Conn. 
Are you of the dark afraid? 
Would you like it lighter made? 
Take, then, a star from the sky overhead, 
A God-given candle to light you to bed. 



MRS. SANTA GLAUS 
Attna Scx)tt Kenztedt 



JASIMINB 
By Leila B. Stockton, Dalton, Mass. 
Golden Jasimine, yellow bells 
Gracefully entwining, 
Up the sturdy pine tree trunk. 
Oh, what supple climbing! 

Honeysuckle, pink and wild. 
At your feet is growing, 
And tfie violets, blue and sweet. 
Their petals 'neath you showing. 

Humming birds, and butterflies. 
Ana welcome to your bower. 
And you greet with fond delight. 
The sunshine and the shower. 

Princess of the green glade. 
Fairy, dainty vine, 
Growing throug;h the winter. 
In a summer clime. 



Santa daus has a dear little wife. 
She has lived in the North aU her Ufe; 
She makes the things which he gives away. 
At least that is what I've .heard folks say. 

She sews the gowns that the dollies woar. 
And weaves and curls their bright, silken hair; 
She trims the hat for each tiny head. 
And makes the nl^tties they wear to bed. 

She paints the sleds for the good little boys. 
And trims and polishes all the toys. 
She hammers and saws and pounds and nails, 
And wraps the bundles that go by mails. 

For Santa Claus has so much to do. 
That he ne^r would, I know, get through. 
If Mrs. Santa, so kind and good. 
Didn't help him daily, all she could. 



BABY 
By Leila B. Stocktoiv, Dalton, Mass. 
Roses red, are baby's lips, 
Petals fair her finger tips. 
Lightly stands she on her toes. 
Like an airy, wee, pink rose. 

Eyes alight with laughter gay. 
Dimples hiding where thay may. 
Gurgling, cooing, baby, dear. 
Knowing naught of care or fear! 

Sun shine of my life to me, 
Is my precious treasure, wee 
God's rare gift to me apart. 
Safely folded in my heart. 



IS SANTA CLAUS AFRAID? 
By Beenice Powell Peabodt, Hartford, Conn. 
Santa Claus must be afraid 
Of little girls and boys, 
Or else he'd stay around and watch 
Thiem playing with his toys! 



THE CITY 
By Bebnice Powell Peabodt, Hartford, Conn. 
Where are they going. 

Tell me, pray. 
These hurrying people, 

EJvery day? 
All madly racing 

To and fra 
I wonder where on earth 

They go! 



ARCHITECTURE 

By Bebnice Powell Peabodt, Hartford, Conn. 

Little Bobby, Just turned four. 
And all unversed in building lore. 
Yesterday was passing by 
A factory's framework, huge and high, 
"O, mamma, there's a house," he said, 
''All tangled up from heels to head." 



Lancaster, Pa., — ^Miss Kautz announces the open- 
ing of a musical kindergarten for children from five 
to seven years of age. It is Miss Kautz's plan to give 
the best possible in this line, as he is mahttn^ a 
specialty of this work. The childnen should have 
t^eir music early In life, combining the little rhymes 
and tunes in music along with their play. 



There are few things that will prove more ac- 
ceptable to any person of intelligence than a real 
up-to-date dictionary such as the new Webster Inter- 
national, description of which is published elsewhere 
In this issue. The recipient of this gift will have 
a treasure that will last for many years. 
Digitized 
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BEAN BAG GAMB 
Bt Ahna Mae Bbadt, Madison, South Dakota 
Music by Lela Clark 
(Book rights reserred) 
Children stand in circle. A basket or small circle 
is placed in center. A line is drawn on which the 
playler stands. All sing. Player throws Bean Bag 
into basket. Then he steps inside circle. Cbdldren 
take hands and skip around as they sing "Tra la la." 
The child in center then chooses another to throw 
the Bean Bag and the game proceeds as before. 

BEAN BAG 
On the line I stand 

With the bag in hand. 
I make ready Just like this. 

Ah, I hope I shall not miss. 
(Repeat with tra, la, la.) 



A PAPER CUTTING STORY 

By Laura Rountree Smith, Platteyille, Wis. 

Ist. day The Story. 

A cock crowed loudly up in a tall tree, and a fox 
heard him. The fox wanted to get him down. 

The fox said, "There is to be peace among all the 
besBts and birds, come down and talk about it." 

The cock did not like to trust the fox, so he said, 
"I see a pack of hounds over there.*' 
The fox ran away. 

Th« cock said, "Why are you aftraid in paaoefui 
timesr 

The fox relied, "Ten to one, the hounds have not 
heard that there is peace." 
2nd day. Cut and paste the cock in a tree. 

Cut and paste the fox below the tree. 

Draw and color the picture. 

Trace around the pattern of a hound. 

Model the fox. 

Draw a cock in a ti^ near a bam. 

Make a farm picture with bam and 



3rd day. 
4th day. 
6th day. 
6th day. 
7th day. 
8th day. 
windmill. 
9th day. 
10th day. 



Model a cock and chickens. 
Draw the fox running away. 



Minneapolis, Minn. — ^Miss Julia A. Abbott, super- 
visor of public school kindergartens, has been de- 
livering addresses on the "Asthetic Development ot 
the CHUd." 



Providence, R. I.,— At the meeting of the Stati 
teachers, children from three kindergartens of th< 
city contributed a most interesting feature to th< 
meeting of the primary and kindergart^i section. 
First were demonstrations of "firemen rhythms" aa< 
a "sense game" for developing hearing by childrei 
from Clhester avenue kindergarten under the direc 
tion of Miss Mary Mackie. "Who Stoops Last," f 
musical game by children from the John Howlanc 
school, directed by Annie L. Qiurch, was also a livelj 
affair. The most amusing demonstration was thai 
of a band given by Italian children from Greeley 
street kindergarten. LdtUe Gilda De Cesare stood oi 
a foot-high chair, tapped her baton, swung it througt 
overtures, signalled for her band to rise, tappec 
again and they were off on "Yankee Doodle" an<! 
various nursery tunes. These children were directed 
by Mrs. Eliza P. Hayes, assisted by Miss Mary Bab 
cock and Miss Louide Brook. 



Brooklyn, New Tork,~The new building for thi 
First Hebrew Nursery and Kindergarten will be a 
reality before very long. At the last meeting of the 
members^ held recently, it was decided to rush th€ 
work for the mew building by starting a new member 
ship campaign, so that the entire borough and not 
merely the Eastern District may become interesteci 
in the work of the nursery. The building at 320 
South Third Street is at present accommodating as 
many of the children as can be cared for in the old 
house. 



Hartford, Conn. — ^At the thirty-fifth annual meet 
ing of the Connecticut Valley Kindergarten assocfar 
tion, held recently, at the Northwest scjhool, the fol- 
lowing ofllcers were elected: President, Miss M. 
Lima Culver, Hartford; First Vice President, Miss 
Susan Andrews, Bridgeport; Second Vice President, 
Miss Rachael Jones, Springfield; Secretary, Misf 
Edith Cook, Hartford; Treasurer, Miss Pearl Ran< 
Holyoke; Auditor, Miss Florence Hill. 



Roch^ter, N. Y.— Following are the new ofllcets 
of the kindergarten associalilon for the coming year: 
President, Emma Cchrane; first Vice President 
President, Emma Cochrane; Hrst Vice President, 
Ian; recording secretary, Helen Romlg; correqwnd 
ing secretar7, Francis VnderhiU; treasurer. Bub? 
8immoa9f 
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Salt Late City, Utah— The Kindergarten club held 
a special meeting Saturday evening, October 24th. 
Miss Rose Jones of the University of Utah was pree- 
enit and gave an excellent talk on "Truth Telling." 



to a competent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of 
consulting it is one of the main duties 
that the school can perform for a stu- 
dent:" 9sys Dr. Suzzallo» President 
of University of Washington, Seattle. 
When 
Qaestions 
Arise 

in the his- 
tory recita- 
tion, in lan- 
guage work, 
spelling, or 
about noted 
peo pie, 
places, for- 
dgn words, 
synonyms, 
pronuncia- 
tion, new 
words, flasi, 
•tate seals, 
etc, do you 
■aKBCSt 
that 







Webster's New 
International 

DlCTIONART 

is a universal question answerer and 
contains just the information desired? 

Your pupils should have every opportunity to win. 
Why not requisition your school officials for the 
New International, the One Supreme Authority? 

400.000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
13.000 Biographical Entries. 30.000 Geographical Satifects. 
6,000 lUustratlons. Tboasands ol other References. 
The oniy dictionary with the new divided page, char- 
acterited"A Stroke of Genius." Type matter is 
equivalent to that of a IS -volume encyclopedia, 
GSAND PRIZE (Highest Award) PanamaPadfic ExposltloQ 

REGULAR and INDUPAPER Edltloas. 

The BuiT Buckram binding of the Regular Edition it 
recommended in preference to the sheep binding for 
use in Schools, Public Libraries, Offices, Homes, or 
wherever subjected to hard and constant service. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages, Illustrations, etc. FREE 
to teachers, a new booklet entitled the "Dog-Day Clab." 

G. & C MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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GOD AND OUR NATION 

There is but one sentiment permissible today — ^that 
sentiment is absolute unity. 

God and our naition! Let us lift up that cry to 
Heaven. Neither base hate nor sullen anger may 
dim the glory of our flag. But let the love of true 
freedom — ^blessed, God-given freedom — ^whlch above 
all other lands our country has cherished and de- 
fended, let that be t^e thrilling power that will 
quicken our pulse into a still greater love of America 
than we have ever known till now. We are of all 
races; today we are one — Americans. ^<:;ardinal 
OConnell. 

SOME STICK AND RING LAYING SUGGESTIONS 
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JANUARY, 1918. 

A NEW YEAR GREETING. 
By Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, New York City. 
Dear Kindergartners, 

Happy New Year! 

What a charm there is from childhood in that 
little word "new!" If you should have lost the feel- 
ing it begets in a child or youth, let this New Year's 
day renew it! Recently, I heard Dr. John Herman 
Randall, who has written so many helpful books 
bearing on psychology applied to life, preach a ser- 
mon on "newness of life.'* He said, "We do not read 
of religion in the New Testament, but of life, more 
life, abundant life and "newness of life." 

How it thrills my very soul as I remember the 
morning greeting so many kindergartners used when I 
was their supervisor, learned from Miss Caroline T. 
Haven, one of the staunch leaders of American 
kindergartners. 

Do you all know it and love it? This it is! 

"Every day is a fresh beginning 
Every mom is the world made new." 

The Creator lives, and in Him we live and move 
and have our being." The world is not a clock that 
was wound up and is running down, sad tho the days 
are now! 

America's sons and daughters, England's sons and 
daughters, the sons and daughters of France, of Bel- 
gium, of Italy are striving together for that "new 
created world" where each shall love his neighbor as 
himself. 

It is a great program, a great possibility, but we 
who are called to work with the children and with 
mothers, even in these days of strife, can hope on, 
labor on, with courage and faith. The new day is on 
the way. A strong call has been sent out by two of 
our eminent leaders. Miss Harrison and Miss Wheel- 
ock, thru the United States Bureau of Education. 
Have you read it? Another of our leaders, Miss Cur- 
tis, braved the perils of an ocean trip, to carry back 
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to Europe the love messages which Europe sent to 
America in the kindergarten. 

We are hoping soon to hear from her of "a new 
day" for the children, for the homes in France and 
in Belgium. We even dare hope that Froebel's coim- 
try will learn to love the kindergarten and its mes- 
sage of freedom to the Individual which hitherto 
they have not welcomed. 

Perhaps some to whom I am writing this letter 
have never heard that Froebel prophesied that it 
would be in America that his thoughts and plans for 
educational freedom would be accepted and 
developed. 

Froebel was a true progressive, and will be our 
leader still as we work for and seek a "new day," a 
"new year," a new life for ourselves and for our 
world. AgaiA I wish you all a Happy NEW Year, 



CIVILIZATION AT WAR WITH BARBARISM 

"Civilization is at war with the forces of barbar- 
ism; at war with nations that are practicing cruel- 
ties that were imknown even to the dark ages: at 
war with nations that would make slaves of the 
free peoples of the world including the people of this 
nation. And the people of America do not yet realize 
the seriousness of the situation. The people have not 
yet awakened to the necessity of sacrifice if they 
are to remain freemen; if civilization, as exempli- 
fied in this nation, is to live. They have not yet 
realized the necessity of digging deep into their 
pockets for the funds with which to finance the 
war; they have not yet realized the necessity of 
doing without the comforts to which they have be- 
come accustomed; they have not yet realized the 
necessity of saving food products, or the supplying 
of men for the building of ships and the production 
of munitions. 

"Our soldiers and sailors are making the supreme 

sacrifice, and we at home must do our full share if 

we are to be worthy of their sacrifice, if we are to 

be worthy of the freedom which the^^ sacrifice will 
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preserve for us. There are families in your locality 
who are not saving food as they can or should, who 
are not observing the meatless and wheatless days 
prescribed by the government. Will you not urge 
them to do their part, and by so doing do your part? 
There are people in your locality who are not con- 
tributing to the Red Cross, to the Y. M. C. A. and 
other organizations that are vital to the welfare and 
the comfort of our soldiers and sailors who are giv- 
ing their all for us. Will you not urge them to do 
their part, and by so doing do your part? There are 
people in your locality who are not buying as they 
can and should of Liberty bonds and war savings 
certificates. Will you not urge them to do their part, 
and by so doing do your part? Civilization will win 
this war. but whether it is won quickly or after a 
long and terrible time of strain and effort is for the 
people to determine." 

You, dear teacher, can accomplish much for Amer- 
ica right in your own locality. Sing patriotic songs 
often in the school room. Talk about our glorious 
land, tell of its present peril and how each one 
should do something to help in this time of need. 
Hold patriotic meetings in your school room or else- 
where. Urge the parents to attend. Have a patriotic 
program. Read President Wilson's late message. 
Read this appeal and read other patriotic utterances. 
If you lack material send us 5c for packing and post- 
age and we will send you a book containing a num- 
ber of patriotic songs with music, besides many 
graded memory gems and patriotic sentiments, with- 
out other expense. If you can make a speech, by all 
means do so and drive home the fact that each one 
should help now and all the time until victory is won. 
We must beat the forces of barbarism now or remain 
forever slaves. If the civilized Christian nations now 
pitted against autocracy cann-rt win, it may never 
be possible to raise a suflBcient force to overcome 
it In the future. "Now's the day and now's the 
hour." Let us contend for freedom and right with 
all our strength. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR JANUARY 
PROGRAM 



Somewhere there is an eye which looks on all this 
strange bewilderment, and feels no wonder, because 
it loQks it through and through and sees its first 
principles and final cause clear as daylight.— Phil- 
lips Brooks. 



Friendship is a plant of slow growth, and must 
undergo and withstand the shocks of adversity be- 
fore it is entitled to the appellation.— Washington. 



Do not forget that even as "to work is to worship," 
so to be cheery is to worship also; and to be happy 
is the first step to being pious. — Stevenson. 



"Smile a while, 
For while you smile 
Another smiles. 

And soon there's miles and miles of smiles. 
And life's worth while 
Because you smile." i 




PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
By Dr. Jennie B. Merrill, Ph. D., New York. 

While, for the help of teachers and especially kin- 
dergartners in rural schools, we offer weekly and 
even daily helps, we urge every one to recall our 
"standards," and not to follow necessarily he details 
suggested. 

Standards are guide-posts, and remain, while de- 
tails vary with locality, with nationality, with equip- 
ment, and with the individuality of the kinder- 
gartner. 

Our standards require us, 

1. To see that the children work with a purpose 
in view. 

2. To encourage initiative. 

3. To organize their own ideas. 

4. To have work function into life needs of child- 
hood as in making gifts for friends or toys for them- 
selves or decorations for the kindergarten. 

5. To judge simply of values. 

6. To encourage communicating in social ways. 

7. To encourage experiment. 

8. To encourage the spirit that nurtures, as in 
feeding pets, caring for dolls and for those younger 
than themselves, for the blind. 

9. To encourage wonder and reverence in looking 
out on nature and up to God, to parents, to teachers. 

FIRST WEEK. 

Jan, 1-4. The New Year. 

Tuesday. Listen to the children's tales. They love 
to "tell" you. Perhaps no one at home really cares 
to listen to their simple tho keen experiences. Look 
carefully at any cards or calendars or toys they have 
brought to show you. If none have appeared, let the 
children talk of what they did during the holidays. 

Hang up a new calendar and name the month 
and year. Find today, yesterday, etc. Children are 
always interested in naming anything. Naming and 
counting the days of the week need frequent reviews. 
With very young children, dwell on days rather than 
the month. They hardly grasp at all the meaning of 
year. But meanings grow. Encourage the greeting 
"Happy New Year." What does it mean? See what 
impression this salutation has made. Deepen it by 
letting a child tell you what to do today to make 
you happy. This is a little problem. Yours is to make 
the little ones truly happy in play and in work. 

Song. "O, this is the little New Year." Dramatize 
this song. A child goes out of the room, knocks at 
the door, comes skipping in holding a wand or 
wooden ring decked with bright streamers. Some- 
times tiny bells are attached. ^<A6 the chdld skips 
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gaily about, he shakes the ring and finally hands the 
ring to another child who goes out and repeats the 
little play. (See Poullson's Holiday Songs). 

The hand work may be drawing toys and building 
freely with third and fourth grades combined, or 
with fifth and sixth, if children are advanced. 

Wednesday. Study about a clock. Teach a new 
clock song. Practice swinging rhythms noticing pen- 
dulum if one is at hand as a motive. 

Make a paper watch and chain. If you have a real 
watch hold it to each child's ear. The tick-tick always 
brings a smile. The sound is mysterious. Many a 
child listens with pleasure, from babyhood, to grand- 
pa's watch, or uncle's, but you may be the first to 
give this pleasant surprise to some little one. Refer 
to the clock frequently, saying, what time is it now? 
By teaching a few hours, as nine, when we begin, 
and twelve when we go home, a few children will 
begin to tell time. A cuckoo clock Is a great joy. 

Thursday. Finger plays reviewed. A new one 
taught referring to the clock. See Froebel's Mother 
Play. 

Draw — Clocks of various sizes. Play store and sell 
clocks of different kinds, using those drawn or made. 
By folding a stiff square in "shutter" form, it will 
stand. A clock face cut from an advertisement or 
drawn even crudely on white circles will please the 
child. It may be mounted on the folded square. The 
pendulum may be drawn below the circles but not 
the figures unless the children attempt them of their 
own accord. Many primary teachers are using these 
natural incentives to the use of sjnnbols, either 
figures or words as they impress themselves on 
the children. Build clocks with blocks. Outline them 
with rings and sticks. Count sticks to 12. Find 
numbers. 

Friday. Review day. Let children choose songs and 
stories. Let them suggest handwork and games. 
Many kindergartners throw the children upon their 
own initiative more fully on the last day of the week, 
standing back themselves to observe and Judge what 
impressions have been most enduring, which chil- 
dren are leaders, which children need help, which 
need encouragement and which need possibly a little 
wholesome repression. Children are encouraged to 
help each other and to work in groups if they show 
a tendency to do so. It is surprising how much the 
children can teach us. Our plans often cramp them. 
Dr. Montessori has helped us in her suggestions on 
discipline. They are in keeping with Froebel's injunc- 
tion "Follow the child." Rie-read "Education of Man," 
Chapter 1. 

SECOND WEEK. 

Jan. 7-11. The Carpenter. 

Monday. Children relate home experience of Sat- 
urday and Sunday. Find these two days on the cal- 
endar and also Monday. Report whether they were 
sunny, snowy, etc. Mount circles of appropriate col- 
ors. Learn an appropriate song about the weather. 

Clock rhythms reviewed. Free building. A few ques- 



tions about the blocks. Where did they come from? 
What are they made of? Find other things made of 
wood. Examine piece of trunk of Christmas tree. 
Borrow a saw. Draw a saw. Cut one out. What man 
works with a saw? 

Tuesday. Story of a carpenter. Play carpenter's 
shop. Visit one if near. Have a child whose father 
is a cai-penter. tell about his father's tools. Perhaps 
the father will come to kindergarten. Secure a few 
tools from the janitor or perhaps an older child who 
has been promoted from the kindergarten, may have 
a tool-box to lend. 

Encourage interchanges between classes and the 
kindergarten. Name tools. Show how to hammer, 
saw, to chisel, to bore. "He hammers and he saws; 
he chisels and he bores." Draw tools, cut them out. 
The best results may be mounted or colored. 

Wednesday. Teach a carpenter's song. (Consult 
song-books). Try to saw branches of Christmas tree. 
Build a forest in the sand box with twigs. Tell about 
chopping big trees down with an ax. Would a saw 
do? Does the carpenter go to the woods to chop 
trees down? Men have to help each other. The 
woodman cuts trees down. He takes the logs to the 
mill. There is a great big saw in the mill that cuts 
the logs into boards. It is hard work to get wood 
for our blocks, and for our fires and to build with. 
Who makes the trees grow? 

Let us draw trees, today. Shall we draw the wood- 
man's ax? Who can cut an ax out of this paper? 

Thursday. The plane. 

Have a sense game of feeling. Find rough and 
smooth surfaces. Blindfold and test with pieces of 
wood and other substances. 

Compare rough wood with our smooth table and 
chairs and door. How does the carpenter smooth 
rough wood? 

Show shavings and use plane if possible. Building 
with advanced group using all the gifts. Lay out a 
village, on a long table, building the homes, the stores, 
a church, a school-house. Or, if preferred, build a 
farmer's house, barn, chicken coup, kennel, etc. 

Friday. Review day, or choosing day. Children will 
be ready, for the carpenter is a familiar workman 
and always appeals to kindergarten children. Hava 
all the tools in sight. Place blocks and sticks where 
they are accessible. 

Work will suggest itself. If not, be ready to advise. 
If one child only shows initiative, permit others to 
observe and copy. There is some initiative even in 
copying the work of another. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Jan. 14-18. Snow. 

Monday. Relating home experiences. Reporting on 
weather and arranging calendar if one is kept. Sing 
clock songs or others. If there is snow in evidence, 
bring a basin or cup with snow In it. 

Make a few balls. Place them in different parts of 
the room to find out which will melt first. While' 
waiting, teach a snow song with motions. 

See if children can tell why one/snow ball melted 
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80 quickly and another is still hard. Do not hasten 
to tell if no one knows. It is an important aiid inter- 
esting experiment For hand work, draw snow balls 
on gray paper with white chalk. Cut them out. Draw 
Bnow-men, etc. 

Tuesday. A snow story, as, "How a snow-ball dis- 
appeared." One of the most charming little stories 
Is told by Miss Liindsay of a little boy who placed a 
snow ball near the fire to keep for mother, and then 
fell asleep. His surprise follows when he wakes up. 
These nature stories are instructive and arrest 
thought. Things that are very simple to us are un- 
known oftener than we realize to the little ones. We 
learn the marvels of nature afresh as we watch the 
wondering eyes. 

Wednesday. Catching snow flakes. Did you ever 
catch a snow flake on your coat or on your muff? 
Try to catch one. It is like a pretty star sometimes. 
Here is a picture of some snow-stars. The stars are 
very bright in the sky this month. It is dark when 
you go to bed now. Every night I want you to see 
If you can find a bright star looking down at you. I 
will ask you if you find one. Song. Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star. How I wonder what you are. Draw snow 
scenes. Rebuild the village. Play snow games. Let 
the children twirl about to represent falling flakes. . 

Thursday. Snow-birds. 

Five little chicadees. When did some birds fly 
away? Where did they go? Why? Shall we look 
at our bird pictures today and think of them so far 
away? When will they come back? Let me see how 
man birds you remember. (Every kindergartner 
should have a collection of bird pictures and a few 
nests.) 

Show them occasionally even during the winter. If 
any birds remain near, be sure to sprinkle crumbs 
for them on snowy days. Why? 

Friday. Review and choosing day as explained. 
FOURTH WEEK. 

Jan. 21-25. The Light Bird. 

Monday. Home experiences. Toward the end of 
January, the days begin to show that they are grow- 
ing longer. Speak of this when arranging calendar. 
It is a nice lesson in nature observation. Talk about 
It, and when out on the playground, or on a walk, 
observe how high the sun is at noon. Refer to rising 
and setting. 

Introduce the light-bird. The sun sends us this 
pretty light-bird. 

Let us see if the sun will send us some pretty 
colors. 

Play ball games, reviewing color. Draw bands of 
color with brush or crayon. Re-read the story of 
the light-bird in Mother play. 

Tuesday. Story of a star. Dickens story of the 
brother and sister who looked for a star every night 
and called "good-night, little star/' is very touching 
and will help comfort a child who may lose a dear 
one. 

Play with the light-bird. Cross two triangles to 
jnftke stars. .D;'aw..tbe .moon as. a crescent and lead 



children to watch for it. Cut the crescent moon from 
paper. 

Sing. Twinkle, twinkle — ^Lonely Moon. 

These or similar songs will be found in all good 
song books. 

Wednesday. The blacksmith. 

We must come back to earth, for we cannot soar 
on high nor too longiwith children. Is there a point 
of connection with our light bird and stars, even in 
so plebian an occupation as the blacksmith? Yes, 
indeed there are the sparks! 

The "anvil chorus" drew its inspiration from the 
"cling-clang" of the blacksmith's shop. So ever in 
one way or another, honest work is uplifting. 

•Visit a blacksmith's shop or have a good picture. 
Have pictures of horses. Draw horse shoes, cut them 
out. Represent a shop in a box. 

Thursday. Teach a song of the blacksmith. Make 
black paper chains and teach the word link. Sev- 
eral new words are added to the child's vocabulary 
as he sings of this important trade. 

In rhythms. 
Walk, walk. 
Trot, trot 
Qallop, gallop. 

Play pony games. Finish and play with the boxes 
representing the shop. 

Friday. Review day, with much to arouse the chil- 
dren to free action. They are nearing promotion day 
in some public kindergartens. Let the last days in 
kindergarten lead on to the new class. Visit it if 
possible and sing with them so that the transition 
will not be too abrupt. 

FIFTH WEEK. 

January 28-31. The Window. 

Monday. Talks of home and street experiences, 
also of possible experiences in the new class. Chil- 
dren love to tell what big brother or big sister does 
in school. Let them show how quiet and well-behaved 
they mean to be. Review the calendar, dwelling 
more upon numbers. Who can flnd 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. 

Who can flnd the word Monday? A few may be 
able to do this and even knowing one word helps 
the primary teacher. 

Let the children fold windows and count the parts. 
Count the panes of glass in our school windows. 
Count them at home. 

Build with blocks by dictation, using number 
freely. 

Tuesday. Story of the window as suggested in 
Mother Play. Talk of the pretty colored glass in 
church windows. Why do we keep our windows 
open? Look out of this window and tell me what you 
see. Do you remember what I asked you to look 
for at night? Draw a window. Draw a shade and 
the cord, etc. Children sometimes make curtains for 
the doll's house. Why do we like to have shades and 
curtains? 

Wednesday. Opening windows at night. Fresh air. 
Why? A simple health talk. See what the children 
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have learned from mother, or nurses, or doctors 
and fasten a few thoughts before promotion. Making 
a scrap book with drawings and cuttings saved for 
the purpose of reviewing the month's lessons, or if 
none have been kept, let the children draw several 
pages freely as a parting gift for you. Let them help 
you put the closet, the cabinet, the room in the best 
order. 

Thursday. Heview picture stories on the wall. 
Choose stories and games. 



BIBLE STORY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Jenny B. Merrill, Ph. D., New York. 

When Jesus was a boy. Picture to be obtained 
from W. A. Wilde Co. Boston. The Carpenter's Shop 
at Nazareth. Secure one for each child if possible. 
(Ic each.) 

Where do you live, Eddie? And you, Annie? And 
you Willie? 

Who can tell me where Jesus lived when he was a 
little boy, like you? "In Bethlehem," O, no, Jesus 
was born In Bethlehem, but when he was three or 
four years old, his father and mother moved to 
Nazareth. Have any of you ever moved from one 
house to another? Who has moved from one city 
(or village) to another? Tell me about it. Nazareth 
was a village, not a big city. Who went there? Do 
you remember the father's name? We learned it at 
Christmas. Who can find Joseph in this picture? 
Who was the mother? (Review). Now in Nazareth 
Joseph had a carpenter's shop in his house. Here is 
a picture of it. 

Tell me what you see. Who is this little boy? 
"Jesus." Yes, it is Jesus. What is Jesus doing?" 
"He Is helping his father." Why did Joseph work? 
What did he make? How does your father work? Do 
you ever help him? If you cannot help now, perhaps 
you will help when you are a big boy. Now you can 
help mother. I am sure Jesus helped his mother, too. 
There were hills near Nazareth. Sometimes after 
the work was done, Jesus and Mary and Joseph 
went up a little way on a hill and sat down under 
the trees to rest. Joseph talked to his little boy 
about God. He said, "God is your good Father in 
heaven who makes these trees grow, "Where do I 
get wood to make houses and chairs and tables?" "I 
wonder if Jesus knew. Do you?" Jesus loved to hear 
about his Father in heaven. He loved to hear about 
the trees. He loved to play and help In the carpen- 
ter's shop. 

Dr. Caroline Hedger gave a lecture entitled 
"Americanizing Our Foreign Population," at Adelphl 
College Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y., recently. The lecture 
was given under the Joint auspices. of the Adelphl 
Normal and the Brooklyn Tree Kindergarten Society. 



The kindergarten children of New York have been 
busy for a long time making gifts for the little 
refugees of devastated France. Many cases of 
ftUed Christmas etocklngs were 0hipped. 



INTERNATIONAL DAILY VACATION BIBLE 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Jennie B. Merrill, New York. 

This association has centers in the United States, 
East, West, North and South. Recently superintend- 
ents from a number of these cities met In N. Y. C. 
at 90 Bible House for their annual conference. Can- 
ada sent three superintendents. Written .reports 
reached Dr. Boville, the International Director, from 
Shanghai and from Tokio in time for the conference 
and added much interest to the sessions. 

A reception was tendered one evening to Chinese 
students and missionaries on furlough, by Mrs. Jess') 
Merrick Smith, formerly Miss Mable McKlnney of 
the Brooklyn Free Kindergarten Association, in view 
of enlisting their interest in furthering this work on 
their return to China. 

Children in these schools, not only heard 30 Bible 
stories during the summer, but they made many toys 
and useful articles. They brought their pennies as 
offerings to help other children have vacation Bible 
Schools next year. 

From the 402 schools, 130,000 pennies were re- 
ceived. This amount will be doubled by the Board of 
Directors, of which Mr. Russel Colgate is president. 

Mr. Colgate also offered the Association $10,000 in 
Liberty bonds if they would work to secure $15,000 
more by February 1. Thi^ is a war measure for kin- 
dergartners to aid. It is plainly a child welfare 
movement. 



FIFTEENTH GENERAL CONVENTION 

OF THE R. R A. 

"Community Organization" will be the theme of 
the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Religious 
Education Association to be held at Atlantic City 
on March 4-6, 1918. The convention program re- 
sponds to current interests in the attention paid to 
the problems of world relationships and organiza- 
tion. The fundamental relations of religion and of 
education to the "neighboring" of nations; the edu- 
cation of the young for a religious type of patriot- 
ism, and the immediate work to be done in war- 
times, these are the leading topics of the evening 
sessions. The day sessions are devoted to the pro- 
blems of organizing community life on a basis of 
religious education. Some important studies have 
been undertaken which will furnish a basis for the 
discussion in these sessions. All the meetings of the 
convention are open to any persons interested. The 
meetings will be held and headquarters maintained 
at The Breakers, Atlantic City. 



A Kindergarten has been established in the Day 
Nursery at Chelsea, Mass., with Miss Gordon, a 
senior at Miss Neal's School, Boston, in charge. 



The parents of the Laurel Hill School, Providence, 
R. I., have petitioned for the establishment of a 
kindergarten there. /^^ i 
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TRAINING LITTLE CHILDREN (V) 

Suggestions for Mothers Issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education and the National Kinder- 
garten Association 

Children Learn More in First Six Years Than Stu- 
dents During Four Years* College Course 
The Child's Education Should be Systematized and 
as Carefully Guided as the Student's 



By Mrs. Louise Guldlin Simenson 

We all know the quotation, "Give me the first 
seven years of the child's life and you may have the 
rest." The author of this statement knew that he 
could in the first seven years make an impression 
which all subsequent influences would be unable to 
eradicate. Some scientists are now asserting that 
the first three years of a child's life are the most 
important, that during this time impressions are re- 
ceived and stored in the subconscious mind which 
later determine the trend of character. If we would 
stop to consider how much a child learns during the 
first six years of its life, we would find that it 
amounts to more than is acquired by a student dur- 
ing a four years' college course. 

Froebel saw that even though the child's school 
life begins at six, he is really learning during all the 
previous years in a more or less haphazard manner, 
depending on what his particular surroundings 
might be. Therefore, Froebel devoted his time to 
the study of the little child and the instinctive meth- 
ods of training used by the mother. 

In this connection Elizabeth Harrison says: "Froe- 
bel learned from the mother everything which he 
afterward embodied in his teachings, but his philo- 
sophical insight showed him the reason for all the 
mother's instinctive play and he in turn discloses 
the reason to her. He offers to each mother the col- 
lective wisdom of many. His penetration into child- 
nature and its needs enabled him to select what was 
typical and universally valuable from meaningless 
sing-sing which the mothers also used. With the 
aid of his wife and some friends he collected many 
of the plays in use in his own country and published 
them with explanatory pictures and music in a book 
called "Mother Play." ("Mottoes and Commentaries 
of Froebel's Mother Play," translated by Susan E. 
Blow; published by D. Appleton and Co.; $1.60 each.) 

Susan Blow says in her translation of the "Mother 
Play" that the place of places to use this book is 
the home. William T. Harris, former Commissioner 
of Education, says in his preface to Miss Blow's 
translation, "There is no philosophy for the young 
woman compared to the philosophy of Froebel;" and 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, 
writes in his article on "The Real Share of the Home 
in the Education of Children," "Among the means 



of education in these years of childhood are also to 
be counted song, and story, and play. Every mother 
should know how and what to sing to children, what 
stories to tell and how to tell them; how to make the 
most of the child's desire for play. In this spon- 
taneous activity of the child, Froebel and his follow- 
ers find the most valuable means of education." 

Froebel saw that the mothers of his day were too 
busy with other things to pay any attention to his 
ideas, and he concluded that it would take three gen- 
erations before the world would appreciate what he 
had to give it. The three generations have now 
elapsed during which time his wonderful ideas have 
been appreciated by a mere handful of earnest men 
and women. But the time has come when our young 
motherhood will want and demand these ideas too, 
and will receive them. 



Froebel's Songs and Games for Mothers to Sing and 

Play with Their Children, One of the Finest 

Collections in tiie World 



They Help to Nurture and Guide Activities with 
Definite Ends in View 

By Mrs. Louise Guldlin Simenson 

Every young mother should memorize a few of the 
songs and finger plays and study the explanations, 
mottoes and pictures in Froebel's "Mother Play" so 
that she may begin to use them in her home long 
before the kindergarten age. I have used them and 
find that they teach the virtues which later it is so 
hard to instil, for as Froebel says, "Mother, you can 
now do with a touch as light as a feather what you 
cannot later accomplish with the pressure of a hun- 
dredweight." 

I have also found that the songs and plays fill the 
child's heart with joy and contentment, entertain 
him immensely, and supply his imagination with 
wholesome food. If the mother has memorized some 
of the songs, she can sing or croon them while busy 
about her household tasks and in this way can often 
direct her child's thoughts and play, with definite 
aims in view. Her walks or rides with the children 
may also be made occasions for such play. 

To illustrate how Froebel's philosophy helps the 
mother to train her child, let us consider first the 
Pat-a-cake play. You smile and say, "Why all 
mothers play pat-a-cake with their babies; that is 
nothing new." Yes, mothers have played pat-a-cake 
for ages and ages, but if they want to know why 
they play it, let them turn to Froebel, who points 
out that the reason the little game is so widely 
known is because "Simple mother wit never fails to 
link the initial activities of the child with the every- 
day life about him." He also says, "The bread or, 
better still, the little cake which the child likes so 
well, he receives from his mother; the mother in turn 
receives it from the baker. So far, so good. We 
have found two links in the great chain of life and 
service. Let us beware, however, of making the 
child feel that these links complete the chain. The 
baker can bake no cake if the miller grinds no meal; 
the miller can grind no meal if^Afewfebrings 
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him no grain; the farmer can bring him no grain if 
his field yields no crop; the field can yield no crop, if 
the forces of nature fail to work together to produce 
it; the forces of nature could not conspire together 
were it not for the all-wise and beneficent Power 
who incites them to their predetermined ends." 

It is because we mothers have felt perhaps dimly 
and unconsciously the lesson which the Pat-a-cake 
play teaches of dependence on one another, and the 
gratitude each owes to all, that we have played this 
little game from ancient times. 

I start to play pat-a-cake with my baby when he 
is six months old. It affords him great satisfaction 
to exercise his arms and to direct his movements so 
that both little dimpled hands meet together. When 
he is al>out 18 months or 2 years old, I begin to show 
him the picture of pat-a-cake found in FroebePs 
"Mother Play." Through this means, I gradually 
and easily lead him to see that "For his bread he 
owes thanks not only to his mother, to the baker, 
the miller, the farmer, but also and most of all to the 
Heavenly Father, who thru the instrumentalities of 
dew and rain, sunshine and darkness, winter and 
summer, causes the earth to bring forth the grain." 

It is only after having studied the picture thor- 
oughly and reftd the chapter on Pat-a-cake in the 
"Mottoes and Commentaries" and committed to 
memory the verses and tune in the "Songs and 
Music" of Froebel's "Mother Play" that I am ready 
to teach pat-a-cake to my baby, and as I have shown, 
I do not teach it all at once, but refer to it again 
and again, perhaps when we are out working in the 
garden on a sunny day, or in the house watching the 
rain. When my child is old enough to be interested 
in such things, we go into a bakery shop and, to the 
astonishment of the baker, ask if we may see his 
ovens. We often pass a mill and I tell my child that 
this is the place where the farmer brings his grain. 
Thus the lesson of pat-a-cake goes on for a long 
time after it is first played in babyhood. It teaches 
us to be ever thankful and baby learns to say: 
"Thank you, dear mamma;" "Thank you, dear bak- 
er;" " Thank you, dear God." 

There are many other songs and games in Froe- 
bel's "Mother Play" which I give to my children long 
before the kindergarten age. In all of these they 
take the greatest delight. I begin early to sing the 
songs and play the finger games which nourish the 
instinct of love for the members of the family and 
affection for animals. 

The Family 

Mother Song for Teaching Affection 

This is the mother so busy at home, 

Who loves her dear children, whatever may come. 

This is the father, so brave and so strong. 

Who works for his family all the day long. 

This is the brother, who'll soon be a man; 

He helps his good mother as much as he can. 

This is the sister so gentle and mild, 

Who plays that the dolly is her little child. 



This is the baby, all dimpled and sweet; 
How soft his wee hands and his chubby pink feet! 
Father, and mother, and children so dear. 
Together you see them, one family here. 

— Emilie Poulsson. 

The active child of four or five instinctively de- 
sires to measure himself against children of his own 
age, and if deprived of the opportunity to do this, 
loses much of what is necessary for his highest and 
best development. Through contact with each other, 
children learn to wait their turn, and to be consider- 
ate in many other ways. 

Moreover the child wants to make things, and al- 
though the mother can play little songs and games 
with him while carrying on her household tasks, she 
cannot always take the time necessary to direct and 
assist the child in manual occupations. This is one 
reason why the kindergarten fills a great need. As- 
sociation with playmates, and work with various 
materials and tools, songs and games are all provid- 
ed in the kindergarten. 

It was because of the study of Froebelian methods 
and their successful application to the child below 
four, and because I realized how impossible it was 
for me, a busy mother, to meet the growing needs 
of my children, that I wanted a kindergarten in our 
town, not only for my own little ones, but for all the 
boys and girls. A number of mothers and fathers 
became interested in my project; we petitioned our 
Board of Education and a kindergarten was soon es- 
tablished. It was a success from the very start. 



IT'S THE BETTER WAY, TOO. 

"One dollar spent in right formation is better 
than a hundred spent for reformation later." 

That argument, one of many advanced by the Con- 
gress of Mothers, has been influential in creating a 
widespread public sentiment for the best type 'of 
kindergarten training. It has resulted in much suc- 
cessful kindergarten legislation. 

Bet let us not stop with the kindergarten. Xiet ua 
continue spending dollars to save hundreds all dur- 
ing the formative period of our children's lives. 

It is cheaper to spend dollars on neighborhood 
social centers, playgrounds, recreation spots, read- 
ing rooms, school gymnasiums and swimming tanks 
than hundreds of dollars on reform schools, reform- 
ation farms, jails, penitentiaries and gallows. 

Also, it is a much better way!— Minneapolis News. 



Brigham City.— With a schedule of thirteen meet- 
ings arranged for and the programs all fixed in 
advance the Brigham City Kindergarten club Is now 
fully organized and ready for the season's work. 
The additional programs are Tor January 3, January 
17, February 7, February 2"*, March 7, March 31, 
April 4 and April 18, May 2 and May 16. There will 
be a final meeting in addition to the thirteen now 
arranged for, but the date is to be later.— Salt Lake 
City Herald. 
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PROGRESS IN KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 

DURING THE YEAR 
Growth of Kindergartens: 

The number of public school kindergartens con- 
tinues to increase at an encouragingly steady rate. 
No census was taken for 1916-17, but reports re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Education for the school 
year ending June 30, 1916, shows that there are pub- 
lic school kindergartens in 1,228 cities, a gain of 123, 
The total number of kindergartens, public and other 
than public, for the same year (1916) was 10,015 and 
the number of children enrolled 509,112. The most 
marked increase in enrollment is found in eleven 
statss, California, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
South Carolina, South Dakota. California holds a 
leading position in this respect with a record of 94 
additional kindergartens in 26 cities and towns. 

A kindergarten in every elementary school is the 
aim towards which many cities are working. In 
Chicago, the Board of Education has sanctioned the 
establishment of a kindergarten in every school pro- 
vided the attendance justifies such action. Similar 
sanction has enabled Buffalo and Kansas City to 
achieve satisfying results. 

Cities and towns reporting a kindergarten in every 
elementary school are listed as follows: 



Appleton, Wis. 
Aurora (West Side) Ind. 
Bellevue, Ohio 
Beloit, Wis. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Bordentown, N. J. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cincinnati, Ohio* 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Darien, Conn. 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
East Orange, N. J. 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Holland, Mich. 
Ironwdod, Mich. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Jamestown, N. Y.* 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas, City, Mo. 
Kaukauna, Wis. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
Lebanon, Ohio 



Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Mankato, Minn. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Negaunee, Mich, 
Newport, R. I. 
North Plainfield, N. J. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Pomona, Cal. 
South River, N. J. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 
Prescott, Ariz. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Rochestsr, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
South Manchester, Conn. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Titusville, Pa. 
Virginia, Minn. 
Warren, Pa. 
Winchester, Conn. 



*In all but one or two small schools where there are 
not sufficient children. 



The excellent mandatory-on-petition law has yield- 
ed such good results during the past four years in 
California that friends of the kindergarten, assisted 
by the National Kindergarten Association, have been 
stimulated to secure the passage of a similar law in 
other states. Their efforts have been successful in 
Maine, Oregon, Tennessee, Washington, and Texas. 
In Maine, the superintending school committees are 
required, upon the filing of a petition coming from 
the parents or guardians of 30 or more children ba- 
tween 4 and 6 years of age living within a mile of 
a public elementary school, to maintain a kindergar- 
ten as a part of the common school course, unless 
otherwise instructed by the city or town. The kin- 
dergarten may be discontinued if ihe daily average 
attendance falls below 15 children. In this respect 
to kindergarten teachers, the law provides that no 
person shall be allowed to teach in any kindergart3n 
who has not completed at least a two-years* course 
in training and received a certificate or diploma from 
a recognized kindergarten training school approved 
by the State superintendent of schools. In Oregon, 
the peculiar provision of the kindergarten bill is that 
the establishment of kindergartens is confined to the 
city of Portland, the law stipulating that not more 
than 5 and not less than 3 kindergartens must be in- 
stalled during the year. The law in Tennessee is a 
permissive one; that is, cities and towns may es- 
tablish kindergartens but must support them by 
means of local taxation. In Washington the enact- 
ment provides that the kindergarten shall be a part 
of the school system and be supported just as the 
primary and upper grades are supported. The Texas 
law is similar to that of Maine. A noteworthy feat- 
ure of the campaign was the hearty support given 
to the measure by the officers of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Emphasis also was placed upon 
adequate provisions for well-trained kindergarten 
teachers. 

New Kindergarten Training Schools: 

Closely connected with the legislative successes in 
Texas, and California, is the announcement of the 
opening of two new kindergarten training schools. 
The College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas, is or- 
ganizing a department of kindergarten education, 
with Miss Mabel Osgood, formerly of the Milwaukee 
State Normal School, in charge. Miss Grace Fulmer 
is opening a school in Los Angeles, Cal. Children's 
classes in kindergarten and primary work are an- 
nounced, and a department of kindergarten and pri- 
mary education for young women. Emphasis is 
placed upon open air work. A two-year kindergar- 
ten training course was organized in 1916 in the 
State Normal School at Tempe, Ariz., and a training 
class under the direction of Laura Fisher was open- 
ed in Boston, the same year. 

The Kindergarten-Primary department of the 
School of Education of Chicago University, the Na- 
tional Kindergarten College of Chicago, the Chicago 
Kindergarten Institute, and the Boston Normal 
School are laying stress upon the preparation of 
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students to become supervisors and teachers in both 
the kindergarten and primary grades. There is an 
increasing demand for teachers who can see the de- 
velopment of children as a continuous process, and 
who are prepared to unify the work of the kinder- 
garten and that of the grades. The National Kin- 
dergarten College has added to its name in order to 
make plain the nature of the training offered to 
students and is now known as the National Kinder- 
garten and Elementary College. 

Meetings of the National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation : 

Of special interest to kinderg^artners are the aims 
of the National Coimcil of Primary Education and its 
attitude towards the kindergarten: To secure the 
cooperation of all those interested in primary schools 
for their betterment, through (1) greater use of the 
activities, (2) greater freedom of method, (3) a 
closer relationship with the kindergarten and the 
grades. Conformable to these aims, the topic for 
discussion at the meetings of the Council at Kansas 
City in. March, 1917, was: "What changes in the 
time schedule of the primary school are demanded 
by the child's need of more varied activities and 
greater freedom?" 

The effect of the cooperation between the kinder- 
garten and the primary schools is apparent in the 
efforts which the primary school is making to free 
itself from the old idea of "busy work" and to adopt 
something more nearly akin to the methods and 
meaning of kindergarten handwork. This was em- 
phasized at the meeting of the Council at Portland, 
Oregon, July, 1917, where the discussion concerning 
the "Relative value of the perigd of free activity" 
brought out clearly the wrong and the injustice 
practiced against children when "busy work" is used 
merely as a device to fill time while the teacher is 
occupied with other groups of children. It is urged 
that seat work be correlated with the work of the 
day, as in the kindergarten, so as to form a unit of 
the day's work, and that it contain possibilities for 
development. It is recommended also that, wherever 
possible, a special supervisor or teacher's helper 
be placed in charge of the free activities while the r 
teacher works more intensively with a small group | 
on soihe phase of traditional subject-matter. Kin-^ 
dergartners will recall that in Boston and Cincin- 
nati, the nonteaching hours of some of the kinder- 
garten teachers are employed in the way just des- 
cribed to the great advantage of all concerned. 

Habits formed in the home when children are 
small are carried with them through life, said Miss 
Louise Armstrong, in addressing Windsor Kinder- 
garten Mothers' Club Thursday. She urged that chil- 
dren should form good habits, and said mothers and 
teachers must co-operate for the best interests of 
the children.— Cincinnati E:nquirer. 



BAY CITY, MICH. 

Editor Kindergarten Primary Magazine, 
Manistee, Michigan. 

The Bay City branch of the I. K. U. in the absence 
of a supervisor have devised what they consider a 
very successful and helpful plan of self supervision. 
At their September meeting which started their sec- 
ond year, they planned a list of subjects which cov- 
ered the different phases of the kindergarten in a 
general way, including a talk by the primary super- 
visor on "What the First Grade Teacher Should 
Expect of Kindergarten Children?" Each meeting is 
in charge of two teachers who collect all the new 
materials on their subject and lead the discussions. 

The teachers are giving a great deal of their time 
to free construction with paper, wood and sewing. 
The results of these experiments are reported and 
specimens considered especially good are exhibited. 

Visits to kindergartens of other cities are re- 
counted and discussed, problems which from time 
to time arise in methods and management are 
talked over. This part of the meeting is followed by 
a social hour so that all feel much is gained in pro- 
moting a feeling of good fellowship and harmony as 
well as gaining a broader knowledge of up-to-date 
ideas than any one teacher would have time for. 

FRANCES E. LUIBRAND. 




By Laura Rountree Smith, Platteville, Wis. 

In January, if you please, 
"Tis fun to make Snow Men like these, 

Kindergarten Bunnies say, 
"We'll make a Snow Man every day!" 



He who would have full power must first strive to 
get power over his own mind. — King Alfred. 

The only way to have a friends is to be one. — 
Emerson. 



The first meeting of the Elmwood Mothers Club, 
Des Moines, Iowa, proved a very successful affair. 



The block of granite which is an obstacle in the 
path pf the weak is a stepping stone in the path of 
the strong. — Carlyle. 
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THE NECROMANCER, THE CHILDREN AND 
THE FLAG 

By Bertha Johnston, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ITIth Air debonair 
Mephisto style, 
Mysterious, subtle 
And cryptic smile. 
He toward the footlights paces. 
Scanning the many faces — 

Faces of children brown with tan, 

Faces of children careworn, wan, 

Faces in quiet, sad. 

But now alive, expectant, glad — 

Children of native worth, 

Children of alien birth, 

American, Italian, Greek, 

And those that other tongues can speak, 

CS«thered beneath this ample roof. 

Within this spacious hall. 

To see his magic put to proof. 

The wonder of it all! 

Cards materialized from air. 
Coins extracted from ear or hair. 
And rabbits, can you your eyes believe. 
Brought forth at will from hat or sleeve! 

Smiles and gasps and puzzled brow 

Follow his every movement now. 

Smiles and nods, then comes a pause, 
Followed quick by wild applause. 
One spontaneous, hearty cheer, 
And clap of hands from far and near; 

What charm, what magic feat. 

Has stirred this sudden heat? 

A little flag was flirted in air. 
Others followed, silken, fair, 
Italian, Snglish, Spanish, 
Russian, German, Danish, 
Scandinavian, Irish, Swiss, 
And many more, I wis. 
Flirted and whirled in air. 
Pretty beyond compare. 

But eyes, bright eager eyes. 

Miss not the great surprise. 

For now he gathers, squeezes all 

Within his palm in compass small, 

Uttering weird command. 

With waving of his wand, 

'Tis then that frantic cheer 

!E}choes from far and near. 

For now their bright eyes see. 

In answer to his call, ■ j ^ - -r- 

The ONE FLAG fluttering free, * 



That compasses them all. 

All become one 'neath the Stars and Stripes, 

That welcomes and unifies all racial types. 

Ah yes, a constellation new 

Has risen to man's view. 

The Harp, The Lion, Dragon, Bear, 

Still in the heavens glitter fair. 
The Dolphin, Bull and Eagle too. 

Long may they shine in the welkin blue. 

But though loving the old, O children true. 

To the new star cluster your fealty's due. 

Its orbit is wide, its path is long. 

All ennobling ideals to it belong. 

So let the hall echo with shout and cheer. 

To the FLAG that is symbol of all we hold dear. 

NOTE— The constellations referred to above, may 
symbolize Ireland. England, China. Russia. France, 
and the various nations whose emblem is the Eagle. 

THE OLD FLAG AND NEW FLAG 

A Dialogue by Laura Rountree Smith 

(A boy enters from the right carrying an old flaj?, 

a boy from the left, carrying a new flag, they 

meet and talk.) 

Both: Dear New Flag, Dear Old Flag, 

With your stripes and stars unfurled, 
Dear New Flag, Dear Old Flag, 
Wave on, o'er the wide, wide world. 

Old Flag: Here I am, feeling rather old and faded 

'tis true but still the children love me. 
New Flag: Dear me! I feel so new and important. 

How my stars shine! 
Old Flag: I have wonderful memories of parades, 

and battle fields. I do not mind my faded stripes 

when I think of the days gone by. 
New Flag: Do you remember how we were made? 

Our wool was sorted, carded and spun. 
Old Flag: It wafi warped, dressed and drawn. 
New Flag: It was woven, inspected and dyed. 
Old Flag: It was pressed and we were ready for 

sale. 
New Flag: I wonder if you know the songs of the 

states as well as I do? In Michigan we hear 

"Michigan, My Michigan," in Wisconsin, "Land of 

Beauty." I cannot name all the songs. 
Old Flag: If we were in Georgia today we would 

hear strains of "Dixie." Hark! I hear the boys 

and girls singing it now! 

(Children sing "Dixie".) 

New Flag: In Nevada they are singing, "My Own 
Nevada." 

Old Flag: Yes, yes, and in Kentucky, "My Old Ken- 
tucky Home." 

(Chorus is sung by children) 

New Flag: "Utah, We Love Thee" is sung in Utah, 
in Arizona, "Hail, to Arizona, the Sun-Kissed 
Land." 

Old Flag: In Maryland they are singing, "Maryland, 
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My Maryland" or the "Star Spangled Banner." 

(Children all rise from their seats, wave little flags 

and sing the chorus of the "Star Spangled Banner") 

Old Flag: Well done, the children are all patriotic 
I see. I wonder if they know that each state has 
a star in the flag. No. 1 is for Delaware, in the 
upper left hand comer (points to it). 

New Flag: No. 48 is for Arizona, in the lower right 
hand corner (points to it). 

Old Flag: We are much alike in our feelings after 
all though I have had far more experience than 
you. How wonderful it is to fly in the breeze and 
hear the children call, "America, The Land OF The 
Free, And The Home Of The Brave." 

New Flag: We are brothers after all though I am 
so new, and you are old, see, we have the same 
stripes and stars. 

Old Flag: The call to the colors stirs every heart. 
We stand for truth and right, liberty and freedom. 

New Flag: The little children love us, they stretch 
out their hands eagerly to hold a flag. 
(Children in seats recite in concert) 
Old Flag and New, Old Flag and New, 
To you we pledge allegiance true. 
Beloved by all in song and story. 
Proudly wave above. Old Glory! 
Little children marching with red, white and blue 

paper lanterns may give any simple drill to add to 

a patriotic program. 



FLAG DRILL. 



By Anna. Mae Brady. 
Music by Lela Clark. 
Book iRights Reserved. 

Girls enter from right and cross to left back of 
stage and down to front. Square comers. At the 
same time the boys enter from left and pass to right 
back of stage and down to front 

Mark time — 8 counts. 

First couple pass up center to back of stage. Face 
front. Cross flags in shape of X. 

Other couples same. 

Mark time — 8 counts. 

Flags back in position — i counts. 

Form circle. Touch flags in center of circle. Hold 
8 counts. 

Mark time 4 counts. 

Boys 4 steps back to position. 

Girls 4 steps back to position. 
Advance and pass thru each other's line. 

Face front. Mark time — 8 counts. Face partners. 

First couple march to center. Join partner. March 
to back of stage. Eixit. Other couples same. 



OUR COUNTRY'S CAU8E1 
By Leila B. Stockton. 
Raise our colors! Boys stand loyal! 
For our cause is tmly royal! 
Not a man would dare say fail! 
Not one heart could ever quail! 



With our strong, Red, White and Blue. 
Rousing courage, ever new! 
America! Hats off and cheer!!! 
She to all of us so dear! 
Our life's blood shall stanch her wound! 
Her freedom, ne'er shall we see doomed! ! 
Nor dragged in dust, her colors brave! 
Off with your hats! our flag we'll wave! 
And cheer, and flght, with all our might! 
For our United States, and Right! ! 
(Continued on page 143.) 

ALL THE YEAR SCHOOLS 

Two years ago the schools of Mason City, la., 
divided the year into four 12-week periods with pro* 
motions at the end of every quarter. This system 
extended from the kindergarten to the close of high 
school. Naturally it necessitated a rearrangement of 
study schedules, changing some of the half-year 
courses to 12- week, and some to 24-week courses. 

The superintendent of the Mason City High 
School explained in a recent Interview what have 
been shown to be some of the advantages of the 
system. In the first place it has kept a $1,000,000 
Investment working straight through the year 
instead of letting it lie idle for three months. It has 
enabled children who have to leave school and get 
to work as soon - as they are old enough, to go 
farther with their formal education than they could 
under the old regime. Many of them who would not 
have gone beyond the grades got in two years of 
high school work, and others finished the four years. 
They were better fitted for earning their own living 
than they would have been with less schooling. It 
enabled other students who were accustomed to 
working through vacations to choose the three 
months in which they could get the most lucrative 
employment. Teachers were glad to have their pro* 
fession raised above rank of a seasonal occupation, 
and to be able to choose their own vacation periods. 

From the educational side there was an interest- 
ing fact noted. The pupils themselves did better 
work in the nine months following a summer ses* 
sion than they had done in the preceding nine 
months that had followed a summer recess. And 
their health didn't suffer from all-year-round work, 
either. 



TO MY GRANDCHILDREN 
Nellie Burton Brock, Flemington, N. T. 

Two little children so happy and gay 
Jack and Betty Cregier 
What in the world would I do I pray 
If God had not sent them here. 

Jack is the elder and only just two 

A dear little laddie so brave and so true 

While Betty a wee wee lassie of one 

Is just brimming over with laughter and fan. 

God watch over them every day 

And when life's journey is o'er 

Gather them up in thy arms, dear Iiord, 

And take them to Heaven's bright shore.! 
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THE RACE. 
"Sixty seconds make a minute, 

Sixty minutes make an hour. 
Let us race now. Who will win it?" 

Said the hands up in the. tower. 
The hour-hand hurried so very fast, 
He won the race when an hour was past. - 
But would you believe it? yes, true is my rhyme; 
The long hand and short hand were both on time. 

GIFTS AND OCCUPATIONS 
First Gift — Let the balls be church bells. New 
Year's feve. 

Swing, bells, swing! 
Ring, bells, ring! 
Call the people to church 
To praise and sing! ^ 

Let them be pendulums of clock and also weights 
of clock. What do the weights ol' cuckoo clocks re- 
semble? Pine cones. Is that because so many were 
made in the Black Forest? 

Let them also be the toys found in the Christmas 
stockings. 

Second Gift— Make a tall grandfather's clock of 
the box. Use one block for dial plate. Ball for pen- 
dulum, etc. 

Third and Fourth Gifts — Make clock shop, also 
gifts^ received at Christmas. 

Tablets — -Make floor designs for doll-house. Also 
picture of hour-glass and of clocks. 

Sticks — Roman figures on dial. 

Rings— Clock dials. 

Peas and sticks — ^Frames of clocks. 

Lentils — Figures on dial. 

Clay — Model porcelain clocks and place circles or 
rings in for face. 

Cardboard — Cut and fold clocks of various shapes. 
I am glad the clock tells us when food should be 

done. 
To eat things that are spoiled is not very much fun. 



A GEOGRAPHICAL WONDER 

The Boston Herald says: In the question and an- 
swer department of Current Affairs, the organ of 
our Chamber of Commerce, somebody inquires how 
the distance from Rio Janeiro to Boston compares 
with that to other AM^itiftaH ports. Would you not 
answer theft southern^ ''^rts like Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and GalviBstdn'^We're nearer Rio Janeiro 
than &re*lBoston and New York? But you would be 
wrong. Boston is thirty miles nearer Rio than New 
York, eighty miles nearer than Philadelphia, ninety- 
two miles nearer than B^tln^ore, 480 miles nearer 



than New Orleans, and 596 miles nearer than 
Galveston. 

We have misnamed our southern continent. It 
ought to be Southeast America, or East America, 
v/hile we were West America. Our eastern coast 
line is on practically the same meridian as the west 
coast of South America. Because of this, in part at 
least, the relations of that continent to Europe have 
been so much closer than with us. South America is 
half way over. 

Now, Rio Janeiro is on the east coast of South 
America, and so far to the east of our own coast 
line tliat shipmasters from Galveston or New Orleans 
must "make longitude" more than enough to offset 
the difference in latitude between them and Boston. 
II you have any doubt of this. Just take a look at 
the map. 



Miss E. E. Lawrence is the principal of the Froebel 
Educational Institute of London, England, a flourish- . 
ing institution, when we visited it in the winter of 
19^3-14, with buildings beautiful in architecture and 
very well equipped. In October of 1914, after Eng- 
land had entered the war. Miss Lawrence gave an 
informal address before the Froebel Society, which 
was published in the November number of Child 
Life, 1914. The address is replete with valuable sug- 
gestions. The speaker, realizing the immense influ- 
ence of education upon national life and progress 
discusses the advisability of reorganizing the 
schools of England in many respects with especial 
reference to the elementary schools, as the title of 
her address would indicate. She called it "Nations 
and Nurseries." From it we will quote a few para- 
graphs that have hints for the United States as well 
as for her Ally across the seas. 

She says amongst other things: 

"I hope that the name 'Kindergarten' and its 
origin, and the name of the Froebel society, will not 
lessen our respect for what these names imply. If 
there had been many more educators as great and 
as wise as Froebel, and many more schools for 
little and bigger children conducted on Froebelian 
principles, it is likely that all our so-called civilized 
countries would by now have learnt to respect the 
liberty and independence of their neighbors, would 
have had a higher conception of honor and national 
greatness, and a deeper hatred of wanton destruc- 
tion and sacrilege. If we judge them accurately 
there can hardly be anything less Froebelian than 
the attitude and character, the aims and actions of 
the German emperor and the German government 
at the present time." 

Miss Lawrence tells of a Mr. Paton, headmaster of 
the Manchester Grammar School, who made a rule 
that any fighting amongst his boys must be carried 
on openly." The reasons for the fights were known, 
fair play insisted upon, the better side of boy nature 
triumphed, dishonorable war was checked and be- 
came practically unknown in the school." The lesson 
is obvious. 
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Miss Lawrence in describing kindergartens in Bel- 
gium before the invasion, says that "the children in 
the upper division work as much as possible for 
those in the lower classes, so that they may acquire 
the feeling of sympathy and brotherhood that should, 
as the regulations say, 'unite all mankind/" 

She quotes at length from the regulations for 
Belgian schools the instructions on the moral train- 
ing of citizens. We can give space to only the para- 
graph relating to "Duty towards Mankind." The 
instructions say: 

(a) Duties pf justice; they are included in this 
fundamental maxim: "Do not unto others what you 
would not they should do unto you." Respect for the 
life of others — Condemnation of murder — iRespect for 
the liberty of others — Respect for property, monu- 
ments and public gardens — Binding character of 
promises and contracts — ^Theft and fraud — Duty of 
restoring things wrongly acquired, and of repairing 
the wrong done to another — Respect for the honor 
and reputation of others — Calumny, defamation, and 
Blander — Respect for opinions and belief — Liberty 
of conscience, tolerance — (b) Duties of charity: the 
duties of charity are summed up in this maxim: 
Love thy neighbor as thyself, and do unto others as 
you would they should do unto you" — The duties 
of charity are binding on each of us according to 
the measure of our possessions." 

The speaker quotes Mme. Kergomard as saying 
that "a child ought to laugh as a bird ought to 
sing." 

She speaks of the value of the games played in 
England in cultivating the sense of honor and fair 
play, which shows in battle as well as in the game 
of life. 

She says that realizing how quickly and easily 
troops were mobolized one wonders at the long 
time taken to mobilize in educational matters. 

And she suggests, "let us watch children and 
groups of children 'carefully, at all ages and stages. 
We elders are supposed to teach them; as a matter 
of fact, it is they who teach us. Let us take turns 
at teaching and learning, and be adaptable, not fixed 
either in our learning or our teaching, and not have 
a fixed system of education." 



CLOCK GAM £8 

By Bertha Johnston, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1. 

Mark on the circle the figures of the dial. Give 
to twelve children the names of the twelve figures. 
Name six other children thus: 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30. 
Another child stands in the center and calls a name 
from each group thus: 10 miutes past 2, or 25 min- 
utes to 5, etc., whereupon the children thus called 
run to their places on the dial. Any child making a 
mistake or taking too long a time, loses her name 
and must give it to some other of the kindergarten. 



2. 
Vary above by having a child call the names of two 
children who take any places on the dial they choose. 
Some other child must then tell what time it is. 

Name one child the "cuckoo" and whenever the 
exact hour is called, this child must cuckoo the 
right number of times. 

Here is an old Scotch rhyme: 

"Here the clock it seems to say, 
'One more hour has passed away. 
Ding, ding, dong.*" 



Recently 200 students, men and women, at Michi- 
gan's Western • State Normal School, Kalamazoo, re- 
plied to seven questions asked by the faculty regard- 
ing the sources of their first information about sex 
hygiene. Among the questions asked were these: 
How did you receive your first information regarding 
sex and reproduction? Have your parents ever 
talked with you concerning sex matters? D:d any 
of your school teachers talk with you personally on 
sex matters? Were sex matters mentioned in your 
course in physiology? At what age did you receive 
your first information on sex matters? One of the 
most interesting questions was, "At what age did you 
receive your first information on sex matters?" To 
this four answered, at age of seven; 28 when eight; 
38 when nine; 41 when ten; 31 when eleven; 26 when 
twelve; only nine when fourteen or over. Over 56 
per cent of the boys and girls received their first 
information regarding sex from companions and play- 
mates; only 12i^ per cent were told facts by their 
parents; almost 50 per cent never had any such 
knowledge before they came to the normal school; 
25 per cent had never heard a lecture on sex matters 
either before or after coming to the normal school; 
over 35 per cent admitted that they worried about 
sex matters, largely because of the lack of informa- 
tion; 55 per cent of the parents of these future 
teachers allowed their sons and daughters to leave 
home without having given them one word of advice 
or of warning as to sex; not one teacher in ten 
among elementary and secondary school teadhers 
had mentioned such matters to pupils; 90 per cent, 
of the courses of physiology had studiously avoided 
mentioning sex matters. The Kalamazoo study was 
due to criticisms of public schools by a lecturer of 
the Christian Reform denomination, who referred to 
sex hygiene and eugenics as among "new fads 
brought to the attention of pupils." President John 
O. Hoekje of Michigan's State Normal School at 
Kalamazoo suggests that normal schools cannot justi- 
fiably dodge "responsibility for teaching teachers 
how to teach sex hygiene." 



STARVING!! 

Yes, starving every day!! 

More than a thousand died yesterday 1 1 

See page 140 
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BOYS AND GOILS OF COLONIAL DAYS. A book 
to stimulate patriots. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Illuminated cloth; 160 pages. Price 60c. Published 
by A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 

The early days of the Pilgrims, the relation of the 
colonists to the American Indians, the period of 
Salem witchcraft. Benjamin Franklin and the Quak- 
ers, early times in old Boston, the period of the 
Revolution, and George Washington as a youth, as 
commander of the Colonial army, and as President 
of the United States. 

LANGUAGE LESSONS FROM EVERY LAND. By 
Laura Rountree Smith. Paper, 142 pages. Price 25c. 
Published by A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 

Language lesson in stories for every month in the 
school year including reliable statements as to the 
habits of children of many foreign lands told in 
story form of interest to little children. 

PATRIOTIC SONGS. American and foreign; 32 
pages. Price 10c. Published by A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Contains 22 patriotic songs, including the Russian 
national anthem, French Marseilles, etc., complete 
with music. 

THE QUEER LITTLE TAILOR. By Julia Darrow 
Cowles. Illuminated cloth; 32 pages. Price 50c. 
Illustrations in colors. Published by A. Flanagan 
Company. 

Beautifully illustrated with five full-page color 
plates and many black and white drawings, the bpok 
makes a charming gift for any boy or girl. 



SWIFT, WALTER B., A. B., S. B., M. D., Harvard 
Graduate School of Medicine, and Miss Jennie Hed- 
rick, Washington, D. C. 

SIDETRACKING OF STUTTERERS BY "START- 
ERS." The Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. I., 
March, 1917. 

Summary: A "starter" consists in any invented 
motion or action invented by the patient to help his 
speech action. From analyses these are shown to 
be movements of head, arms, body, face. To the 
"variety of 41 in 45 cases out of 123 cases examined, 
they are merely instant helps. They are no cure. 
They are usually different in different patients. They 
are usually the same in the same patient. Their 
momentary efficiency consists merely in a diversion 
of the attention. Their failure to cure consists In 
the lack of any profound development of visualiza- 
tion processes or permanent suggestive effect. 

SWIFT, WALTER B.. A. B., S. B., M. D., Harvard 
Graduate School of Medicine. 

SPEECH DEFECTS— PREIVENTION. N. E. A. 
Bulletin, Vol. IV.. No. 1, September, 1917. 

Summary: Phonetic defects are to be prevented 
by good early phonetic standards, stuttering by 
l.ygienic routine during the first two years of school 
life, and the speech disorder of the mental defective 
by the early application of a specialized form of drill, 
applied in the kindergarten and in the lower grades, 
to be learned only in the Boston Speech Clinics. 



TWO UNKIND GOATS 
F. G. Sanders, Toronto, Ontario 

A long, long time ago two goats lived in a big: 
field. They were cross goats and people let them 




alone. They would stamp their feet, and bunt their 
horns at one another when ever they met. 

In the field where the goats lived there was a little 
stream flowing, and across the little stream there 
was a narrow plank bridge. 

One fine morning in spring both the goats were 
out looking for some fresh green buds, or perhaps a 
little new grass, when all at once both goats met on 
the narrow bridge. 

They looked at one another, and each shook his 
horns fiercely as much as to say "I will not go back, 
you will have to." Stamp, stamp, went the first 
goat as he shook his horns. Stamp, stamp, went the 
second goat as he shook his horns. Bunt, bunt, went 
the first goat. Bunt, bunt, went the second goat. 
Then each one rushed at the other and tried to pass 
over to the other side, but alas! alas! both goats fell 
off the narrow plank into the water and were 
drowned. 




Itx CViina. ^ar across fcVie sea., 
TKefolRs dont 4r^?irliKeyoUcaY\.(lrwe, 
Tht\] vjecpr shAwsSinhh oyitheirfce\; 
KykI men- pall caHs alon g the sired. 

Oh, see the Little Eskimo. 

He builds a funny sled, you know (hold hands out wide), 

His dogs will go across the snow (extend arms quickly), 

Tiio' chilly winds of winter blow. 

Oh mother, dear, we woidd like to go 

And travel with the Eskimo ! 

(In connection with this take up a study of tht 
Eskimo.) 

To know how to wait is the great secret of suc- 
cess. — ^De Maitre, 
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These pictures can be 
cut apart and used in a 
variety of ways— in con- 
nection with stories of 
the Eskimos, for decorat- 
ing construction work, 
etc. Additional, leaves 
similar to this will be 
sent free upon receipt of 
stamp. 
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SONGS OF PATRIOTISM 

Wherever two or more are gathered together, then let 
there be patriotic songs and sentiments. Our country 
is in peril. Let us do all we can to arouse the people 
to a sense of duty and a desire to save. 



Star Spangled Banner 

O say, can you see by the dawn's early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last 
gleaming; 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro' the peril- 
ous fight 
O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming; 
And the rockets' red glare, the bombs bursting in air. 
Gave proof thro' the night that our flag was still there. 
O, say, does that Star Spangled Banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

On the shore dimly seen thro' the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence re- 
poses, 
What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep, 

As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 
Kow it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam. 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream; 
'Tis the Star Spangled Banner; O, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore, 
That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion, 
A home and a country shall leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footstep's pol- 
lution. 
No refuge can save the hireling and slave 
From the terror "of fight or the gloom of the grave; 
And the Star Spangled Banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

O, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved home and the war's desolatione 
Blest with vict'ry and peace, may the heaven rescued 
land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a 
nation! 
And conquer we must when our cause it is just. 
And this be our motto, *'In God is our trust!" 
And the S ar Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 



America 



My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I iing! 
Land where my fathers died; 
Land of the pilgrim's pfide; 
Fromjevery mountain-side 

Let freedom ring! 

My native country! thee. 
Land of the noble free, 



Thy name I love. 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills. 

Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees. 

Sweet freedom's song! 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake. 
Let rocks their silence break — 

The sound prolong. 

Our fathers' God to Thee, 
Author of liberty. 

To Thee we sing! 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light, 
Protect us by thy might. 

Great God, our JCing. 



Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

Oh, Columbia, the gem of the ocean,. 

The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patri3t's devotion, 

A world offeis homage to thee, 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 

When liberty's form stands in view; 
Thy banners make tyranny t-emble. 

When borne by the red, white and blue, 
When borne by the red, white and blue, 
When borne by the red, white and blue. 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble. 

When borne by the red, white and blue. 

When war winged its wide desolation. 

And threatened the land to deform. 
The ark then of freedom's foundation, 

Columbia, rode safe thro' the storm: 
With the garlands of vict'ry around her, 

When so proudly she bore her brave crew. 
With her flag proudly floating before her. 

The boast of the red, white and blue, 
The boast of the red, white and bine. 
The boast of the red, white and blue. 
With her flag proudly floating before her. 

The boast of the red, white and blue. 

The star-spangled banner bring hither, 

O'er Columbia's true sons let it wave; 
May the wreaths they have won never wither, 

Nor its stars cease to shine on th? brave. 
May the service, united, ne'er sever. 

But hold to their colors so true; 
The army and navy forever. 

Three cheers for the red, white and blue. 

Three cheers for the red, white and blue, 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue, 
The army and navy forever, 
Three cheers for the red, wlute and bluc.T 
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HELP I STARVATION! 



AR/VIENIANS ARE DYING BY THOUSANDS! I 



Read this Awful Story 

Armenia under the kaiser's obedient ally, Turkey, 
has suffered more from frightfulness and organized 
torture, Justified under the now historic excuse of 
''military necessity/' than Belgium, Serbia or 
Poland. 

The distressed inhabitants of Armenia have 
reached the lowest depth of misery, want and woe. 
One to two million have already died; two million 
are now starving. 

Many of the latter have actually been reduced to 
the point of devouring grass, or locusts gathered in 
handfuls, raw and without even salt. Authentic re- 
ports prove this to be absolutely true. 

"They catch stray dogs," cables one relief worker, 
"and like savages pounce upon dead animals, whose 
flesh they eat eagerly and without cooking." 

But these are the more fortunate ones who have 
actually escaped from Turkey tho they now face 
starvation. The bones of thousands ordered deported 
from their homes now whiten the roads of Asia 
Minor, 

The policy of "military necessity, devised to ex- 
cuse the deportation of these thousands of Armen- 
ians and Syrians from their homes, has also been 
used to cloak murder and cruelty undreamed. 

Almost on the day war was declared notice was 
served on the civilian population in countless cities 
thruout Northeastern Turkey to get ready to move 
on. No distinction was made, often not more than a 
few hours warning was given in which to pack up a 
few belongings, and the motley crowd of Armenians 
and Syrians would be started on a Journey which led 
to death after horrible suffering. 

The details of the indignities upon these people 
thus suddenly dragged from their homes can never 
be fully realized by those not actually in touch with 
conditions. 

In general it was the women, children and men 
beyond the age for military service who suffered this 
fate. 

The men of military age, forced into the Turkish 
army, had still other horrors reserved for them. 

In countless cases which are today a matter of 
official report, Turkish officials put in charge of 
such deported peoples lashed them on with whip 
and bayonet point. They were not permitted to stop 
for rest or food until they dropped dead by the way- 
side. When the desert was reached, or some other 
desolate region, the order would be given, "Kill these 
Christian dogs!" and 10 minutes later a bloody heap 
of bodies alone remained. 

An American, now in this country, whose word 
cannot be doubted, reports having counted 10,000 
corpses in one short walk from the city where he 
then lived. 

There was one exception — the pretty young girls, 
whose lives were spared that they might suffer a 
worse fate than death in satisfying the lust of the 
men whose hands were red with the blood of their 
people. 

The testimony of eye-witnesses proves that the 
rivers Tigris, Euphrates, as well as countless smal- 
ler streams were full of the bodies of young women 
who threw themselves Into the waters to die rather 
than suffer the fate of the Turlcish harem. 

In the city of Marsovan and other places young 
and beautiful Armenian girls were sold for $2 to $4 
each! 

Those of the deported who fell by the wayside, 
too weak and heartsick to go further, were clubbed 



and goaded until they dragged their bodies perhaps 
a few yards on. Then, when himian nature could do 
no more, the officers cursed and killed them with a 
blow, or simply left them to die of starvation and 
disease. 

What the grown people suffered is beyond any- 
thing in human history, but the little children, with 
their weaker powers of endurance, naturally had 
even more to bear. Their bodies line the roads of 
Asia Minor, unburled prey of beasts and birds. 

That Germany stood stilent, acquiescent, in the 
background, there is no possible question. The wires 
to Berlin were open all the time these deportations 
were going on. If Germany did not actually order 
the massacres at least she knew what was hap- 
pening and made no move to stop them. 

To the Turkish plan of putting an end to "The 
Armenian Question" by putting an end to the Arn^en- 
ians, Germany showed herself in full sympathy. 

The fate of the Armenians who fell into the hands 
of Kurds proved more ghastly, if that were possible, 
but their sufferings were of shorter duration. 

The Kurds are the mountain dwellers of Asia 
Minor, as savage a race as can be found anywhere. 

From their mountain homes they swept down in 
bands to attack the defenseless Armenians deported 
to the plains below. Outright slaylngs seem to 
have been their aim, rather than bringing death to 
the Christians by lingering suffering. Outrage and 
brutality was the rule* The old and sick, the little 
children would be shot down or stabbed before the 
eyes of the others, their dead bodies looted of any- 
thing they might have managed to carry with them, 
and then the remaining women were driven to the 
Kurdish villages. 

This literally truthful appeal, written by Dr. Fre d 
P. Haggard, Secretary of the American (.'om mission 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief was published in the 
Detroit Times. 

Now these people, those who surriTedi are 
facing starvation and are dying by thousands. 
We must help them. We simply cannot turn 
a deaf ear to their cries. 

When you finish reading this statement be- 
gin writing your letter, enclose whatever you 
can and mail QUICKLY. Don't you, of your 
own bounty, want to save a life? Ten cents a 
day will do it. But whatever you send let it 
come QUICKLY. Human lives are in the bal- 
ance. Delays mean death I Please decide at 
once what you can send and even if it is not 
more than ten cents, let it come by first mail. 

Every dollar received will go forward by first mall af- 
ter receipt to the American Commission without one 
penny** deduction for anything. Erery penny you 
•end will go directly for ^he relief of theae people. 

Just say: "For the Armenians," but write plainly, as 
your name, address, and the amount of ^our gift will be 
published in the following issue of the Kmdeigarten-Pri- 
mary Magazine, and if it is omitted kindly write ua at 
ODce stating how you sent it, whether by check, regis- 
tered letter, money order or open mail and we will do 
all we can to trace it up. If for any reason you do not 
wish your name to appear in the list kindly 'so stste and 
we will use initials only. 

Address J. H. SHULTS Co., Manistee, Mich. 

Publishers of KINDERGARTEN -PRIM. MAGAZINE , 
Or the Relief Committee, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 
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THE SNOWFLAKES (A FINGER PLAY). 

All : This is the way the snowflakes fall, 

Down they come dancing, one and all. 
(Raise and lower arms §lowly.) 

1. Over the grasses the Snow Queen passes, 

Sleep, little flowers, sleep. 
(All nod heads.) 

2. ril make the hill white, we'll coast to-nighf,, 

The moon her watch will keep. 
(All hold hands together, fingers touching to 
make the moon.) 

3. We'll whirl about, we'll laugh and shout, 

Away in the air we go. 
(All whirl round.) 

4. Come make a snowman as soon as you can, 
Clap the hands, rise and go (clap and rise) 

With Jolly Little Eskimo ! 

Mother comes and says "No, no., (shake heads'). 
While down fall the flakes of snow! 
(Motion of rolling snow-ball.) 
All: Falling down, falling down, 

Pretty flakes so white, 
Falling down, falling down, 
In the silent night. 
(All raise and lower arms.) 
We can wear fur from top to toe. (Point to head and 
foot.) 



CIRCUS GAME 
By Laura Rountree Smith 
(Book Rights Reserved.) 

The chiildren choose a Deader who stands In the 
center of the circle they form. He names children, 
"clown," "elephant," "horse," etc., giving them 
names of circus performers. 

They all skip round In a circle singing, tune, *Tan- 
kee Doodle." 

Oh, In the Circus every day. 
We give you all fair warning, 
Our tricks we always must display. 
And so we are performing. 

Chorus. Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la. 

Hear that merry drumming, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
The parade Is coming. 

The Leader calls on any one as, "The clown will 
perform." The clown comes Inside the circle, turns 
a somersault or does any little trick, and skips 
round the circle with the leader, after which he 
and the Leader change places. 

The song is repeated and the new leader each 
time calls on one of the circus people to perform. 

Much originality may he developed in playing the 
gante and It should be played in a lively manner 



GAMES THAT TEACH POLITENESS 
By L. Rountree Bmith. 

EXCUSE ME IN PASSING BY 

The children stand In line. They sing. Tune, 
»*Twlnkle Little Star." 

Please excuse each lad and lass. 
As in front we have to pass, 
Every morning, noon and night. 
We will try to be polite. 

The child at one end of the line now skips in 
and out among those In line saying, "Excue me," 
every time she passes in front of a child. If she for- 
gets she goes out of the game at once, and the song 
Is repeated and the next child in line skips in and 
out between them. The game continues until all 
have skipped. 

The little song is uned every time after a child 
has skipped in and out of the line. 



A PLEASANT GREETING 



By L, Rountree Smith 



The children are In line. 
"Yankee Doodle." 



They sing. Time, 



Oh to school we have to go. 

So early in the morning. 

To be on time there is the rule. 

We give you all fair warning. 
One child at the end of each line skips forward. 
They bow and whirl around, while all sing the 
chorus of the song and return to their places. 

Chorus. ! , j'^jj 

Bow with smiling face?, all, 

When your friends you're meeting. 

You can hear our voices call, 

In a pleasant greeting. 
The two children next the end of the line now 
skip out and meet, and th^e next two, etc., until all 
have skipped. 
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POOL OF BETHESDA. 
Dora Mondore, Grand Gorge. N. Y. 

One time Jesus went up to Jerusalem, as there 
was to be a great gathering of people there. 

At the gate which enters into Jerusalem there is 
a pool of water which was said at that time to be 
different from other little ponds or pools of water. 

People said that an angel came down from heaven 
and stirred the water of this pool. If a sick man 
Etepped into the water directly after the angel had 
stirred it, he would become well. The first man who 
stepped in was healed; but the other men, if they 
were slow or too weak to step in the water first, 
would not become well. 

When Jesus went to Jerusalem he was passing by 
this pool or Bethesda when he saw many sick people 
lying near the pool, waiting for the angel to move the 
water, so they could step in and become well. Some 
of these people were blind; some were lame; one 
man among them had been ailing for many years. 

When Christ saw this man who had been sick for 
such a long time he felt sorry for him and asked 
him, "Would you like to be made well?" The poor 
sick man said, "I have no one to help me into the 
water when it is troubled; and so, always, some one 
steps into the water before I can get in." 

Of course he thought Christ might help him to 
step into the water. But he was not acquainted with 
Christ— he did not know what Christ could do. Christ 
did not put him in the pool of Bethesda. 

Christ said to him, "Rise; take up your bed and" 
walk." 

Then the man who had been sick so long became 
well just as "quick as a flash," for Christ had healed 
him. The man went away carrying his bed with him,- 
for he felt strong and he wanted to go and tell the 
people that he had been made well. 

When Christ met this man later he said, "Now 
you are a weU man. I want you to always be a. afood 
man." 

He was very glad to meet Christ and after this 
he told the people that it was the wonderful Christ 
who had made him well. 

STORIES FOR HANDWORK 



FIRST DAY. THE STORY. THE DOG AND HIS 
SHADOW. 

By Laura Rountree Smith, Platteville, Wis. 
A dog crossed over a stream on a plank. 
He held a piece of meat in his mouth. 
He saw the shadow of a bigger dog with a bigger 
piece of meat in his mouth, in the stream. 



He snapped to get the piece of meat in the stream 
and lost his own. 

First Day. Decide whether the dog be a collie, 
pug, terrier or what kind of a dog. Trace around the 
pattern of the dog. 

Second Day. Cut and paste a dog on a plank 
crossing the stream. 

Third Day. Draw the picture and show the dog 
with the meat in his mouth. 

Fourth Day. Model the dog. 

Fifth Day. Draw the dog and dog-house, or lay his 
house with sticks. 

Sixth Day. Where did the dog get his meat? Why 
did he want the meat in the stream? 

Lay the plank across the stream with sticks. 

Seventh Day. Think what grows by a stream. 
Make a border of cat-tails. Draw and color them. 

Eighth Day. Cut and paste a border of water- 
lilies. 

Ninth Day. Cut and paste or draw a canoe on the 
stream. 

Tenth Day. Make a booklet by cutting a square 
double. Draw and color a dog outside. Write inside. 

"DO NOT BE GREEDY." 



FIRST DAY. THE STORY. THE CLOCK AND 
. THE DIAL. 

(A dial is a time-piece that shows the time by the 
sun's shadow). ^ 

A clock talked to a dial one cloudy day. 

They both said they could tell time. 

The clock -said,^ "You are a slave, you cannot tell 
time unless the sun shines. I can tell any hour any 
time. It is now twelve o'clock." 

Just then the sun shone on the dial. 

It was half past twelve. 

The dial said, "How foolish it is to boast, for we 
all depend on each other." 

Second Day. Cut a circle for a clock's face, draw 
numbers on it. Set hand at 12. 

Third Day. Draw or cut another clock face, and 
set the hands at twelve-thirty. 

Fourth Day. Cut and paste a tall grandfather's 
clock. 

Fifth Day. Cut and paste or draw an alarm clock, 
set at 12. 

Sixth Day. Draw a cuckoo clock. Set at 12:30. 

Seventh Day. Cut clocks from catalogue, paste 
on a sheet of paper. 

Eighth Day. Model a traveling clock from a real 
model. 

Ninth Day. Copy on a circle. 

Tick tock, says the clock. 
Hanging on the wall. 
Time for work and time for play. 
Don't you hear me call? 

Tenth Day. Cut a circle double for a booklet Copy 
the school room clock outside, write inside, 
"IT IS FOOLISH TO BOAST." 
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(Continued from preceedin^ page.) 
By Laura Rountree Smith, PlatteviUe, Wis. 
OUR FLAG 
Recitation (by three boys) . 



First: 



All: 



Whenever I see our flag go by. 

My heart goes up in song, 

For the bugle-note and the drum-beat's call 

To the stripes and stars belong. 

Our flag goes by, our flag goes by, 
A glorious banner, waving high. 



UNFURL THE BANNER 

By Laura Rountree Smith, PlatteviUe, Wis. 

Recitation. 

Every star stands for a state. 
Of a nation good and great, 
Bright flag we wave upon the air. 
Unfurl the banner everywhere, 
Sun-kissed, bathed with the morning dew, 
Oh, flag, wo bring our love to you. 

When I see our flag wave high above, 
'Sne bonnie bpnT^er that we love, 
I want to cry, "three cheers for you," 
Unfurl, unfurl, red, white, and blue. 
Wherever we go, whatever we do. 
We can be patriotic true. 



Second: 

Whenever I see our flag go by, 
I love it more and more. 
Our flag waves proudly in the air. 
As many a time before 



All: 



Third: 



All: 



Our flag goes by, our flag goes by, 
A glorious banner, waving high. 

i: 

Whenever I see our flag go by. 
There's something seems to say. 
Dear 'boys and girls, we're calling you. 
To be good and true today. 

Our flag goes by, our flag goes by, 
A glorious banner, waving high. 



Recitation. 



WAR'S FANFARE 



THE CALL OF THE RED, WHITE AND BLUB 
Reoitation. 

We all wave our banners high, 
All the flags are flying, 
In our school room marching by. 
To be good we're trying. 

And we hear the call, 'tis true. 
Of the red, and white, and blue, 
So we sing our songs to you. 
Echo sweet replying. 

We salute the stripes and stars, 
Bonnie flags we're bringing. 
With this glad hurrah of ours. 
Hear our voices ringing, 
As we're marching on before 
We revere you more and more. 
We salute then o'er and o'er, 
Of Old Glory singing, 



Oh, the waving of the flag 
And the music of the drum« 
As we hear the marching feet. 
Is beloved by every one, 
Hats off! soldier boys! 
Salute Old Glory, too, 
For one song is in the air. 
The red, the white, the blue! 



KITE PLAY 



See the pretty kites how they fly, (wave right arm over 

head) 
Up, up, over the tree-tops high, 

Grasp the string and hold on tight, (clench right hand) 
Oh. do not lose the pretty kite, 
Pull the string then as before, (lower arm slowly) 
Bring the kites all down once morel 
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Our Christmas excitement is quieted now, and we 
are looking for new fields of interest for the little 
ones. Of course the first week in January the teacher 
will enjoy all the new toys that Johnnie and Mary 
received and all their happy little playmates will also 
share the pleasure, and oh! with what wonderful 
pride does Johnnie strut into school with his new 
sled, cart, or horn and (Mary cuddling her wonderful 
doll or taking it airing in the new carriage. Liet us 
draw also cut pictures of these interesting articles. 
Did you ever notice how children like hest to draw 
the articles they themselves bring to school. I have 
had pupils ask to change their seats in order to see 
their own toys. Of course in these grades the draw- 
ings are very crude but they are beautiful to the 
child and mean much not only in pleasure but in cul- 
tivating an observation and a sense of proportion. 
Crayons are perhaps the easiest medium for draw- 
ing, but I use the pencil some. Speaking of the 
child's pleasure note with what confidence a child 
will attempt almost any subject. Once I asked a 
first grade if they would like to draw my picture. 1 
had not anticipated the sparkle of delight that shone 
in their eyes. ESach child was absolutely confident he 
could make a fine drawing, but, sad to relate, for 
sense of proportion, a bright riobon bow was the 
most prominent feature of the entire picture. This 
only goes to prove to me that children see the deco- 
ration before they see the form. Therefore I think 
free hand cuttings are particularly good. They must 
then look for the outline and in their cuttings they 
do their best work. Why can little ones do better 
freehand cutting than grown ups? They generally 
do. After we have exhausted the pleasure of draw- 
ing and cutting of toys let us turn our attention to 
the season's sports, coasting, skating and the freaks 
of Jack Frost. Man^ charming posters may be made 
from these subjects, but if you should like it all in 
one stretch a light gray wrapping paper across the 
front of the room Just above the blackboard as a 
frieze on this we will build up our poster from day 
to day, but first the teacher will either paste on a 
blue paper for sky or paint it with soft chalk and 
on the ground a touch here and there of white. The 
distant hills and lakes or streams might also be 
painted. We of course now need a few trees and 
houses. I think we will place our houses first, as 
that is perhaps the more simple study. This may be 
a square roof or a slant, show the chimney and cut 
one or two windows. (Fig 1). The teacher will per- 
haps draw two or three on the board, also cut one 
before the class that they may see the methods of 
procedure. Now select several of the best from the 



room and with discussions and suggestions from the 
pupils paste them in place on your poster. Next will 
come the trees; of course at this season there are 
no leaves, and here ia our opportunity to talk of 
the growth of the branches. I liken the trunk of the 
trees to the human body and the sap to the blood. 
Therefore wo must note how the limbs and the fing- 
ers grow onto the body that the blood may easily 
flow thru and apply this to our tree. The branches. 




f%» 



the fingers all tapering as they near the end. (Fig:. 
2). We will want a great many trees for our picture 
so will hope all in the room will be acceptable. Use 
care in placing the larger in the foreground and the 
smaller ones in the distance. Now we are ready for 
c»ur first suggestions of winter Jack Frost. (Fig 3). 
He will be t^ sort of Brownie figure perhaps with 




long fingers and toes. Arrange these on the branches 
of trees about the fitreajnfi| ax^ hlll0, alao agai&0t 
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the windows, painting his fanciful pictures there. these as going from home, on the hillside and 
Next we will have our boys and girls hauling their streams. Now we must make the snow man and per- 
sleds (Fig. 4) then on the sleds (Fig. 5); place haps the snow house, also the wall or fort from 
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behind which brave soldiers with snow cannon balls 
are whipping the enemy. I find the Germans must 
be snow men, for not a boy is willing to even play 
German. Lastly and perhaps most difficult of all will 
be the skaters. (Fig. 6). Arrange these on lake or 
stream and you have a wonderful recital of the win- 
ter's joys. Fiz. 7 is a portion from such a frieze. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

Listen! listen! do you hear, 

Bells ring in the glad New Year? 

We will rise to greet him so (all rise), 

The glad New Year has come you know. 

Happy New Year, we greet you brightly, 

Happy New Year, we bow politely. (Bow.) 

Softly, softly, see the snow, 

Falling down on the earth below. (Raise ond lower 

arms.) 
In the merry sleigh we'll ride. 
Tucked in safely side by side. (Wave right arm to left 

and right.) 
With clean hands and smiling face (hold up hands. 

touch face), 
Happy New Year, come take your place. (All sit) 



Once I made a little ship, 

Down beside the sea, 

And I said, "Come now dear winds. 

And blow it back to me!" 

Oh little ship that sails the sea. 

Oh wind that blows it back to me! 



The date for the Fifteenth Annual Convention of 
the Religious Education Association has been 
changed to March 4-6, 1918. This change will bring 
the convention immediately following the spring 
meeting of the N. E. A., also to be held in Atlantic 
City. The general theme for the R. E. A. meeting. 
Community Organization, is attracting keen interest. 
The convention will treat both the broad aspects of 
the reorganization of the world into a closer and 
more neighborly life and the organization of the 
local community as an agency for moral and relig- 
ious training. The official headquarters for the con- 
vent icn win be The Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City. 
CicT. 



STARVING!! 

Yes, starving every day ! ! 
More than a thousand died yesterday I ! 

See page 140 I 
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FREE HAND CUTTING, PAPER TEARING 
AND DRAWING FOR JANUARY 



-BY- 
CaxfkL. Wacncr 



January, the month of snow, offers many sugges- 
tions for making pretty posters for the school room, 
both in drawing and cutting. The first snow scene 




is drawn with crayon or charcoal on white drawing 
paper. The second poster is cut from white drawing 
paper which is the ground, mounted on blue for sky. 
The trees are drawn with green crayon, and the 




house with brown. Cut the boy and girl from brown 
paper and draw the snow ball before they are 
mounted. 

The Eskimo picture pleases the children, and they 



THE TRUANT STARS 
By Maude Bass Brown, 1067 Grand Ave^ Toledo, O. 

In through my bed room window. 
The moon beams shine at night. 
The little stars peep at me. 
And wink their eyes so bright. 

One time as I lay watching 
These fairies of the skies, 
I fell asleep— next morning, 
I had a great surprise. 

A fairy land, my garden! 
The birds began to sing, 
And trees and grass and flowers, 
With light were glistening. 

What do you 'spose had happened? 
It's easy now to see. 
Those little winking fairies 
Had come to visit me. 

But soon as I was ready. 
To go out doors to play, 
I could not find a fairy. 
They all had gone away. 

Now do you 'spose those wee stars, 
Slid down the moon beams bright, 
And waited there for me to come 
Until the morning light? 

And then the sunbeams frightened. 
At what the stars had done. 
Just carried them off home-ward 
As fast as they could run ? 

I'm sure they did, for that night. 
As in my bed I lay. 
Up in the sky they twinkled 
The very self same way. 




Of tjhe flags we love the best. 

The red, the white, the blue, 

Flags wave out upon the air. 

Beloved by me and you. 

Sing of white and crimson bars, 

And stars In fleld of blue. 

For bonnle flags we are bringing. 



enjoy drawing the igloos, ice bergs, sleds and dogs. 
In the poster given here the children cut the ice 
bergs free hand from white paper. The Eskimos, 
dogs and huts are drawn free hand and cut out, and 
all mounted on dark construction paper. 



Kindergarten children at Worcester, Mass., have 
accomplished a large amount of work for war relief 
workers. 



The friends 
grapple them 
Shakespeare. 



thou hast and their adoption tried, 
to thy soul with hooks of steel. — 



The Annual meeting of the Free Kindergarten 
Association, St. Johns, New Brunswick, held recently, 
proved very profltable. 



The real test of character is Joy. — ^Van Dyke. 



Dr. Jennie B. Merril spoke before a meeting of 
the Daily Vacation Bible School at 90 Bible House, 
New York City, December 6th. 
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LITTLE VERSES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 

By F. G. Sanders, Toronto, Ont. 

1. 

*^Hark! the happy bells are ringing, 
Loving thoughts o'er earth are winging. 
Kind deeds like the flowers springing 
New Year comes again.*' 

2. 

"Sparkling world and shining sky. 
Sleigh bells Jingling Jingling by 
Skates that gleam and sleds that fly 
Make up January." 

3. 

RiDg bells, ring, high up in the steeple. 
Ring bells, ring, calling to the people. 



"Then listen dear children, listen; 
The bells and the great chimes say, 
The sweetest song that ever was sung 
Love shall reign today." 



And may glad bells o'er all the earth 
Ring out a gladsome lay. 

6. 

••All the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing. 
All the wells on earth mpy spring. 
All the winds on earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together." 

7. 

Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rliyme 
To the throbbing of the bells. 

8. 

Merrily, merrily, rang the bells 
The bells of Saint Michael's tower. 

9. 

Hear the- sledges with the bells — 

Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their 

melody foretells! 

10. 

Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never forth such notes, as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 



11. 

Hear the loud alarm bells — 

Brazen bells! 
What a tale of terror now their 

turbulency tells! 

12. 

O father, I hear the church bells ring 
O say, what can it mean? 

13. 

When the daylight is breaking 
And the bells are all chiming 

14. 

Hear the tolling of the bells — 

Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought 

their monody compels! 

15. 

Joy bells ringing, children singing. 
Hark! their music fills the air. 

16. 

Listen to the Joyous ringing of the merry bells 
Listen to the old sweet story that 
their chiming tells. 

17. 

Jingle bells, Jingle bells 
Jingle all the way. 

18. 

"Fill soft and deep o' winter snow 
The sweet azalia's oaken dells 
And hide the bank where roses blow 
And swing the azure bells." 

19. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new 
Ring happy bells across the snow. 

20. 

O bells ring on, and spread thro* earth 
The tidings of a Saviour's birth. 

21. 

Chime again, chime again, beautiful bells. 



THE RAINBOW 
Rebecca Stbutton, 1025 8 th St., San Diogo, Calif. 
Child: 

Oh, did God promise, mother dear. 

With His rainbov/, bright and clear, 
That He would never, to the end. 
Another awful deluge send? 
Mother: 

His promise, made in deepest love, 

Man saw, spread in the heavens above. 
And knew a Father's tender care. 
Had made and set the rainbow therg 
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HELF»I STARVATION I 



AR/VIENIAINS ARE DYING BY THOUSANDS!! 



Read this Awful Story 

Armenia under the kaiser's obedient ally, Turkey, 
has suffered more from frightfulness and organized 
torture, Justified under the now historic excuse of 
"military necessity," than Belgium, Serbia or 
Poland. 

The distressed inhabitants of Armenia have 
reached the lowest depth of misery, want and woe. 
One to two million have already died; two million 
are now starving. 

Many of the latter have actually been reduced to 
the point of devouring grass, or locusts gathered in 
handfuls, raw and without even salt. Authentic re- 
ports prove this to be absolutely true. 

"They catch stray dogs," cables one relief worjter. 
"and like savages pounce upon dead animals, whose 
flesh they eat eagerly and without cooking." 

But these are the more fortunate ones who have 
actually escaped from Turkey tho they now face 
starvation. The bones of thousands ordered deported 
from their homes now whiten the roads of Asia 
Minor. 

The policy of "military necessity, devised to ex- 
cuse the deportation of these thousands of Armen- 
ians and Syrians from their homes, has also been 
used to cloak murder and cruelty undreamed. 

Almost on the day war was declared notice was 
served on the civilian population in countless cities 
thruout Northeastern Turkey to get ready to move 
on. No distinction was made, often not more than a 
few hours warning was given in which to pack up a 
few belongings, and the motley crowd of Armenians 
and Syrians would be started on a Journey which led 
to death after horrible suffering. 

The details of the indignities upon these people 
thus suddenly dragged from their homes can never 
be fully realized by those not actually in touch with 
conditions. 

In general it was the women, children and men 
beyond the age for military service who suffered this 
fate. 

The men of military age, forced into the Turkish 
army, had still other horrors reserved for them. 

In countless cases which are today a matter of 



official report, Turkish officials put In charge of 
such deported peoples lashed them on with Whip 
and bayonet point. They were not permitted to stop 
for rest or food until they dropped dead by the way- 
side. When the desert was reached, or some other 
desolate region, the order would be given, "Kill these 
Christian dogs!" and 10 minutes later a bloody heap 
of bodies alone remained. 

An American, now in this country, whose word 
cannot be doubted, reports having counted 10,000 
corpses in one short walk from the city where he 
then lived. 

There was one exception — the pretty young girls, 
whose lives were spared that they might suffer a 
worse fate than death in satisfying the lust of the 
men whose hands were red with the blood of their 
people. 

The testimony of eye-witnesses proves that the 
rivers Tigris, Euphrates, as well as countless smal- 
ler streams were full of the bodies of young women 
who threw themselves into the waters to die rather 
than suffer the fate of the Turkish harem. 

In the city of Marsovan and other places young 
and beautiful Armenian girls were sold for |2 to |4 
each! 

Those of the deported who fell by the wayside, 
too weak and heartsick to go further, were clubbed 
and goaded until they dragged their bodies perhaps 
a few yards on. Then, when human nature could do 
no more, the officers cursed and killed them with a 
blow, or simply left them to die of starvation and 
disease. 

What the grown people suffered is beyond any- 
thing in human history, but the little children, with 
their weaker powers of endurance, naturally had 
even more to bear. Their bodies line the roads of 
Asia l^inor, unburled prey of beasts and birds. 

That Germany stood stilent, acquiescent, In the 
background, there is no possible question. The wires 
to Berlin were open all the time these deportations 
were going on. If Giermany did not actually order 
the massacres at least she knew what was hap- 
pening and made no move to stop them. 

To the Turkish plan of putting an end to "The 
Armenian Question" by putting an end to the Armen^ 
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lant, Germany Bhowed herself to be in fall sympathy. 

The fate of the Armenians who fell Into the hands 
of Kurds proved more ghastly, if that were possible, 
but their sufTerlngs were of shorter duration. 

The Kurds are the mountain dwellers of Asia 
Minor, as savage a race as can be found anywhere. 

From their mountain homes they swept down in 
baT>d<« to attack the defenseless Armenians deported 
to the plains below. Outright slaylngs seem to 
have been their aim, rather than bringing death to 
the Christians by lingering sulTering. Outrage and 
brutality was the rule« The old and sick, the little 
children would be shot down or stabbed before the 
eyes of the others, their dead bodies looted of any- 
thing they might have managed to carry with them, 
and then the remaining women were driven to the 
Kurdish villages. 

This literally truthful appeal, written by Dr. Fred 
P. Haggard, Secretary of the American (:k>mmiSBion 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief, was published in the 
Detroit Times. 

Now these people, those who surviTedf are 
facing staryation and are dying by thousands. 
We must help them. We simply cannot turn 
a deaf ear to their cries. 

When you finish reading this statement be- 
gin writing your letter, enclose whatever you 
can and midl QUICKLY. Don't you, of your 
own bounty, want to save a life? Ten cents a 
day will do it But whatever you send let it 
come QUICKLY. Human lives are in the bal- 
ance. Delays mean death I Please decide at 
once what you can send and even if it is not 
more than ten cents, let it come by first mail. 

Every dollar received will go forward by firet mail af- 
ter receipt to the American Commission without one 
penny's deduction for anything. Every penny you 
•end will go directly for >he relief of theee people. 

Jast say: "For the Armenians/' but write plainly, as 
your name, address, and the amount of vour gift will be 
published in the following issue of the Kmdergarten-Pri- 
mary Magazine, and if it is omitted kindly iwrite us at 
ODce stating how you sent it, whether by check, regis- 
tered letter, money order or open mail and we will do 
all we can to trace it up. If for any reason you do not 
wish your name to appear in the list kindly so state and 
we will use initials only. 

Address J. H. SHULTS Co^ Manistee, Mich. 

Publishers of KINBERGARTEN-PRIM. MAGAZINE 
Or the Relief Committee, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 

List of Contributors to Date 

Richard West, Ben Wheeler, Texas - - |5.00 

For the Armenians • - - - 1.00 

H. F. S., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. - - i.OO 

Mrs. F. W. Deppe, Meredosia, 111. - - 1.00 

Mrs. G. Selfridge, Dacoma, Okla. • - 1.00 

Samuel May bee, Lapeer, Mich. - - 1.00 

Friend of the Suffering - - - l.OO 

Etta Glover, Warren, Ark. - - - .10 

A Kindergartner - - - - .50 

A Teacher ..... .50 

A Kindergarten Student ... .25 

A Subscriber • - • - • .15 

A Rural Teacher - - - - - .10 

The entire amount has been for^^arded to the 
Relief Commitee in New York. 




Never were little ones btetter prepared to enter 
upon this month of heroes. Home heroes are best 
for the little people, and father, brother, uncl^, or 
cousin who has gone to war; sister or auntie who 
helps in the hospital and wears a red cross, are the 
ev^ary-day heroes that appeal directly to the child. 
Children only learn by degrees, and we must not 
force too much upon them. The service flag, with its 
one, two or more stars, is a new feature. What does 
it mean? 

Our soldiers sometimes march all day. We must 
learn to march, by ones, by twos, in rows. Who has 
seen a parade? We will carry flags. We will make 
a big tent in the corner of our room. Perhaps, even 
an open umbrella may suffice, though I have seen a 
good tent made of an old sheet or cloth. 

Children love the experience of crawling in. The 
restless boy will be as quiet as any one could wish 
w:hile taking his turn to be a soldier in the tent 
Another boy can be "on guard." Sometime the sol- 
diers tell each other stories. Sometimes they sing 
together. Sometimes they write letters. They do 
not have to fight all the time. 

Gather piotures and stories of Lincoln and Wash* 
ington early in the month so as to be ready for their 
birthdays. 

Make red, white and blue chains for decorations 
early in the month, and have the flag more in evi- 
dence than usual. 

Make plans for valentines a wfeek ahead. Gather 
a few twigs for the latter part of the month. 

Visit the little ones frequently who have been pro- 
moted. "I saw my teacher," proudly reported one of 
the little ones. That first teacher, the kindergailner, 
will be the child's "hero" for many a day. Do not 
let go of him too suddenly. Kindergartners and 
primary teachers are clasping hands these days, and 
you will be welcomed as a visitor and friend. 

Perhaps a word of explanation about Nellie's tem- 
permanent, orAnnie's recent ilCness or Johnny's needy 
home, will open the way for better understanding 
of the new pupils. Kindergartners visit and meet 
more parents than other teachers. Wisely share your 
knowledge. A word often helps to humanize a teacher 
who does not mean to be hard on the little ones, but 
her mind may be centered on the three R's, and you 
will help her make "the child, the center." Your 
duty does not end when the child leaves the kinder- 
garten. You fire one of bis heroes. Play your part 



well. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FEBRUARY 
PROGRAM 




FIRST WEEK 

February 1—8 Home and School. 

Friday, Feb. 1. — This day brings new pupils to 
many kindergartens, but owing to the usual in- 
clement weather and the prevalence of children's 
contagious diseases at this season many kindergar- 
tens are unusually small. This sometimes discour- 
ages young kindergartners who keep their thoughts 
too much upon their plans and programs and too 
little upon the children and upon living truly day 
by day. 

Some kindergartners do not like small kindergar- 
tens. They miss the enthusiasm of numbers. The 
same games do not answer for a small group. All 
this merely means that adaptation to conditions is 
an imperative demand upon every true kindergart- 
ner. Froebel taught a small group of relatives' chil- 
dren at one time. Be a Froebelian and think of 
tbd needs of your little group. You can let the chil- 
dren get closer to you and you to them. Let them 
do more. Let them be more active and free. Learn 
from them. Let them play alone, and see how they 
gradually draw together. Do not fear that organiza- 
tion will not come. Be alert and watchful but keep in 
the background. What does Froebel say in "Educa- 
tion of Man"? Do we believe it? "Education 
should guard, — protect, but not interfere." Do we 
Interrupt, interfere with the child's little plans too 
miich? As this is the month of ideals, a review of 
home life, where children so largely form their ideals, 
is most appropriate for those who have not been pro- 
moted, while it furnishes also the right topic for the 
new comers. 

Talk of the school building. Is it larger or smaller 
than your house? Who lives in your house? Are 
there as may children home as here? Do we know 
each other's name? I have seen your names written 
in my book. When I call your name ,you may come 
and stand by me so we can all see you. I will intro- 
duce you. Now I must tell you my name. Who 
knows how to make a bow and be very polite when 
he comes in our room in the morning? Mary will 
show us how to do it. (This will help discipline.) 
Teach a song of greeting. Let the children shake 
hands around the circle. Tell them that sometimes 
"for fun" we play our fingers are polite little boys 
and girls and bow to each other and say good morn- 
ing to each. If the older children know such a finger 
grame, let l^em show the new comers. Of course all 
trained kindergartners know that these finger eter- 



cises are partly for physical effect, limbering little 
finger muscles and strengthening them for hand work. 
Sometimes children have been waited on too much 
in the home. Their hands are fiabby and unable to 
hold crayons or scissors. Finger exercises improve 
these conditions, although they may be "just fun" for 
the little ones. They are one of Froebel's ingenious 
devices. Use them frequently in the early days. 

Continue the use of the calendar. Find the new 
month. What day is it? What kind of a day is it? 
The occupation may be drawing around the fingers 
to make a picture of each little hand. Children love 
to do this. Perhaps you will need to do it at first. 
They like to draw a gold ring on one finger. 

Use building blocks or balls, or both. Let the 
children play freely and make what they do. After a 
while, call all to see what Annie has made, or George, 
or Julia. Let them have a day or two to experiment 
before giving directions. 

Monday, Feb. 4. — Children callled to relate home 
experiences about Saturday and Sunday. Report on 
the weather. Mark the calendar. Learn a weather 
song. 

Rhjrthma— Tick-took. Clapping. Building. Free 
work. Show the older children how to make a clock 
with blocks if they cannot show you. 

Let the older children see if they remember how 
they made paper clocks last month. Let them make 
one for each new child as well as one for themselves. 
If the beginners want to try, let them do so. Im- 
press the hour for coming. 

Tuesday, Feb. 5.— Story day. The Little Hero of 
Haarlem. To illustrate this story, let the ohildren 
close the left hand and slip the forefinger of the right 
hand in the opening. Thtey love to do this, and if 
they are too young to follow the story it helps hold 
attention. 

Rhythms — 

Drip, drip, drop, 
Drip, drip, drip. 

Building a wall' with blocks. Finding cracks in it. 
Building better. Give each a paper doll-boy to stand 
by the wall. (Paper dolls should be cut in quantities 
by the kindergartner, kept in envelopes ready for 
such uses. They give life to the building lesson.) 

The older children may build a dyke in the sand 
tablie. They may build together, making a long wall. 

Give each child an oblong piece of brown paper. 
Let each child punch one hole with a pointed stick 
or pencil in this oblong. See how much light can 
come through such a littte hole. Peep through it 
and tell me what you can see. 

Game — Who has seen the waves come in on the 
beach? How can we play we are waves? (Children 
love to join hands and move forward like a wave, 
making a sound like, zh-zh). 

Wednesday, F^b. 6.— What brave men put out 
fires? How do they do it? Let the children tell aU 
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they know. They love the fireman, the bells, the en- 
gins, the ladders. They do not appreciate the dan- 
ger, but a little story may help them. 

Drawing. Houses on fire. Water' from the hose. 
The ladder and even the engine will not be too hard 
for a few. Some of the most natural ezprtessive chil- 
dren's drawings have been secured on this topic. 

Game — Harc^ng out quickly when our fire bell 
rings. Tell why? Practice several days. How can 
children be brave if there should ever be a real fire? 
Should they cry and scream? Would that help? 
Give advice simply. 

Many kindergartners also play the fireman by let- 
ting jthe children dramatize it. Visit an engine 
house if possible. Firemien often show the children 
how tjiey slide down the pole instead of using the 
stairs. The fireman is a good type of hero for a 
child. 

Thursday, Feb. 7.— Brave Dora of the Ught- 
house. This is a very w^U-known story and gives 
an opportunity to show a brave girl as we have had a 
brave boy. It also gives an opportunity for further 
talk of the ocean, the rocks, the lighthouse. The 
story is easily dramatized — a child stands on a 
chair to represent the lighthouse. Chairs or large 
blocks, or even the children may be "rocks" and boats. 
Again imitate the rushing waves. 

Building— Who can make the tallest lighthouse? 
Groups can build together. Uae also a table. Drawing 
is a good every-day exercise. Perhaps you can make 
a blackboard sdene as a suggestion, or perhaps some 
of the children will "tell the story" on paper without 
help. 

Friday, Feb. 8.— Review day. Let the children 
choose stories. Tell all over as they will doubtless 
want to hear them or let them try. 

Chosing games, songs and occupations. — ^Let the 
child follow his own bent Let him learn to decide 
promptly. 

SBCOND WEEK. 
February 11 — 16: President Lincoln's Birthday. 
Valentines 

Monday, Feb. 11 — Children's tales of the days at 
home. Probably some one will know a holiday is 
at hand. See what they know. A long time ago 
there was a good man whose name was Mr. Lincoln. 
Here is his picture. He was so good that the peo- 
ple elected him, chose him to be president Who is 
president now? Where does President Wilson live? 
Mr. Lincoln lived in Washington in the very same 
house. Here is a picture of the White House where 
Mr. Lincoln lived a long time ago. Who lives there 
now? We lov^ Mr. Lincoln because he was a good 
president. He said we must not have any slaves in our 
country. He said tto slaves must all be free and go 
to school like white children. The slaves were all 
colored people. I am glad the little colored children 
fire free and can go to school Tomorrow is Mr. Lin- 



coln's birthday, and the colored people love him so 
much that they will put flowers on his grave and on 
his monuments. Shall we build a monument with 
our blocks and put flowers on it? Can we make 
paper flowers? We can make a flag and some red, 
white and blue chains. Who knows whose picture 
is on this cent? Why do we put Mr. Lincoln's 
picture on every cent? I think it is so that every 
little boy and girl can see iiim very often. I think 
Mr. Lincoln will be pleased this year if you save 
some of your pennies to help our soldiers. 

Game^Marching with flags. 

Wednesday, Feb. 13.— Children tell what they did 
on the holiday. What day is tomorrow? Yes St 
Valentine's day. February is a great month for 
happy days. 

St Valentine lived far away in Italy. E>rery one 
loved him, because he was good and^kind. What 
do people do to please their friends on St. Valen- 
tine's day? They send them "love message" on pret- 
ty picture cards. Today we must try to make val- 
entines for our friend. Here is one a little boy sent 
me. We must not tell our friends. They must guess 
who sent the valentine. Can you keep the secret? 

Now, we must get to work and perhaps we can 
make more than one. Will you give yours to moth- 
er? (There are many simple patterns used in the 
kindergarten. They must not be too crude, so that 
it is well for the kindergartner to unite her work 
with the child's). 

Prepare red paper hearts, cutting a door in the 
heart Have the children mount a flower, or a child's 
face on the center of a white card, and then place the 
heart over it pasting down the top and bottom 
carefully. They will be pleased to see the picture 
behind tjhe doors. "I love you," or a simple rhyme 
may be added. 

Thursday, Feb. 14. — ^Review the story of St. Val- 
entine. Hunt up a simple valentine story. I re- 
member one about two white doves sent in a basket 
as a surprise. Tell of sending fruit or flowers to a 
sick friend for a valentine. Make more valentines, 
or finish thoso begun. Let the childen who have re- 
ceived valentines show them, if they bring them, to 
each other. 

Game— ^The postman who often brings us valen- 
tines. Let the children tell how to play postman. 
Accept crude suggestions and let the game grow 
from day to day. Make a bag of strong paper for 
the letters. Fold letters. Place thiem in a box at the 
side of the room. Appoint a postman to collect. 
(Have a whistle, but do not pass it from mouth to 
mouth). Have a door in the circle. The postman 
comes to the door. Some child is appointed to meet 
him. The letters may be real ones written by the 
kindergartner to th<e various children, or they may 
be Imaginary. It is quite interesting to hear chll- 
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dren "make-up" letters. It is a beginning of oral 
composition. 
Friday, Feb. 15.— Review. 

THIRD WEEK. 
February 18 — 22: Our First President. 

Monday, Feb. 18. — Children relate experiences. 
Encourage pleasant tales. Discourage others. Find 
President Lincoln's birthday. This week we arie to 
have another holiday. Why? Who can find Wash- 
ington's birthday on the calendar? How many days 
have we before the 22nd? Let the children tell 
what they have heard about Washington. Listen to 
what has impressed them. Reserve comments for 
Tuesday, ^'eb. 19. Washington was a soldier. Here 
is his picture on a horse. We must play trot and 
gallop, and take high steps. (These rhythms may 
be taught, if not known). 

Games — Play horse with reins. Play mount. 
Play rocking horse. 

Drawing and cutting horse shoes. Visit a black- 
smith's shop, if possible, Tuesday Feb. 19. Talk of 
the blacksmith, his work. How strong his arm is. 
Teach a song of the blacksmith. Play the game. 
Mount pictures of horses. See who can draw a 
horse. Build stables. Practice rhythms as on 
Monday. 

Wednesday, Feb. 20. — Stories of Washington. 
Ten the story of training a yoimg horse, a colt, to 
obey the reins. How hard it was to hold on. Wash- 
ington was a brave boy. He lived in the country. 
He needed to ride a horse. Why? There were no 
steam cars, no trolleys, where he lived. All the 
boys had to learn to ride on a horse. Washington 
was kind to his horse. When Washington was a 
young soldier he could ride fast on his horse to 
carry messages. Washington was such a good sol- 
dier that the people made him president. Who is 
our president now? Washington was the very first 
president. Eviery one loves Presfldent Washington. 
We hang out many flags on his birthday. Count 
them in your street. How many days before his 
birthday? Will we have school on Friday? 

Tomorrow we will make a badge to wear on Wash- 
ington's birthday. I have a little picture of Wash- 
ington to mount on a badge. What is it? It is a 
postage stamp. We have Lincoln on our pdnnies 
and Washington on our postage stamp. See who 
can bring a stamp from an old envelope for the badge. 
I will find some, too. Tell mothfr about the stamp. 
Make more chains in red, white and blue. Draw a 
flag. 

Thursday Feb. 21.— Who found a picture of Wash- 
ington on a postage stamp? Let us count how many 
we have. Count the children. Do we need any 
more? See how many I have. What color are they? 
Some are red, some are green and some are 
purple. You may choose which you will put on your 
badge. I hare more pictures of Washington to show 



you. Here is the house where he lived. Here is a 
picture of his mother. Here is his horse. When you 
are older you can read many stories about Waahing- 
ton. There is a high monument for Washington. 
We must try to build one like it today with our 
blocks and draw it too. 

W^ere ahfJl we put all these pictures. Buiild 
monuments. Make badges. 

FOURTH WEEK. 
February 26 — 28: Nature. 

Monday, Feb. 25. — Relate experiences of holiday. 
(Try to realize that this may be the first a child re- 
members. It is not an old story as it is to you. Lis- 
ten patiently to every little detail). 

Now the holidays ai^ over. Today we are going 
to take a walk and see if the snow is melting. We 
will try to find some twigs to put in water. When 
the snow melts some of it funs up into the trees and 
that will help them grow. What shall we do with 
our twigs? Shall we watch what happens? 

Use first gift. Review colors. Count thent Hide 
one. Which is gone? 

Color balls, draw strings. String beads. Use the 
prism. 

Tuesday, Feb. 26. — Story day. The Maple Sugar 
^ee. This story can be made interesting and in- 
otructive. Illustrate with pictures and on the sand 
table. Country children hear the farmd^r say, "Sap's 
running." What does he mean? How does maple 
sap taste? How do they make maple sugar? Have 
a cake and break it up into small pieces, and let each 
child have a taste. Choose other nature lessons ac- 
cording to your locality. Watch the sun, the shad- 
ows, talk of longer days. Continue to observe the 
colors through the glass prism. Perhaps talk of the 
stars and moon. Build freely. Play ball games. 

Wednesday, Feb. 27. — Teach a new song referring 
to nature. Look carefully through your song books- 
Practice echo, plays with the voice. Let children 
try to make a little song. Sing to the children dur- 
ing the day. Do not forget the lullaby for the rest 
period. 

Use sticks for outlining. Sort seeds. Play ball 
games. Children dramatize Mother Goose stories. 

Thursday, Feb. 28. — ^A new Mother Goose rhyme. 
Children tell how to dramatize it. Play freely with 
sticks, rings, seeds. Model in clay. Balls, nests, 
twigs. Children choose games. 

During this month it may be a good time to de- 
velop a little band as many klndergartners are 
doing, gradually introducing several simple musical 
instruments. The band grows naturally in connec- 
tion with the marching. Simply striking two blocks 
together is pleasing, or tapping with two pencils 
or sticks. 



Read the appeal for the starving Armenians on edit- 
orial page of this is.ue. 
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FEBRUARY, THE COLD MONTH 
Bt J. M. NiVEN, Toronto, Canada 
The brown bear, in its wild state, sleeps during 
the cold winter months. Tradition has it that on 




the second of February, Father Bruin and his family 
waken and come out of their hiding places to view 
the world. If the sun be shining, and they can see 
their shadows, they know that the cold weather is 
not over, so they go back to their lairs and sleep for 
another six weeks. 



Here are some dogs who love the cold days of 
February or any other winter month. The Eskimo 
dogs take the place of horses in the far north, and six 



for drinking but for making butter and cheese. 

From the skin of the reindeer the Lapps make 
their clothing and boat coverings, while the bones 
are turned into weapons. 

The feet of the reindeer are deeply cleft so that 
when pressed on the ground, the toes spread out, 
and thus the animal is able to get a better grip on 
the treacherous ice. 



WHY DON'T YOU TRY IT, TOO? 

By Dorothy C Walker. 

When I get to feeling blue, 
And kind of mad, and, lonesome, too, 
I try to wait and count to three. 
Before I let it out of me. 

Then while I'm counting, awful slow. 
Think of all the things I know. 
About some poor, unhappy boy 
Who has no good times and no joy. 

And t^en, you know, I feel so small. 
To think that / should fuss at all. 
That almost 'fore I've coimted three, 
I feel all GLAD inside of me! 




or eight of them hamesi^ed together can pull a sled 
with a heavy load hundreds of miles. 

The dog that is chosen as leader, that is, the first 
dog, is specially trained for this purpose. A great 
deal depends on him, (especially when the Journey is 
a very long one. 

THE REINDEER 

By J. M. NivEN, Toronto, Canada 

This is by far the most useful member of the deer 

family. The people of Lapland and other countries 

far north would find it a hard mattfer to live with- 




out the reindeer. As they have neither horse, cow, 
or sheep, this animal means a great deal to them. 
He is harnessed to a sled by means of reins fastened 
to his horns. He can go very quickly over the ice 
and snow, and often can do one hundred miles in 
one day. 

The mother reindeer has horns as well as her 
mate. Her milk is used by the Laplanders, not only 




F. G. Sanders, Toronto, Ont. 

'Jack Frost is here 

I feel him near, 

He bit me on the nose, 

He pinched my little fingers 

He pinched my little toes. 

He made the tears come to my eyes, 

0, Jack gave me a great surprise. 
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Harriet Steere, Aberdeen, S. D. 

Professor Charles Pendleton, of the University of 
Wisconsin, made a statement to one of his classes 
during the Summer Session which has caused me a 
great deal of thought. The statement was this: 
"We may divide the life of every human being into 
three parts — namely, the period before birth, the 
period which we commonly call the natural life, and 
the period after death. Then we may join the per- 
iod after death with the period before birth and the 
circle is complete." 

I do not intend to discuss any phase of the theory 
of the transmigration of the soul, that we will leave 
for the metaphysicians to discuss, but startling as 
it may seem, we cannot deny the fact that the little 
child comes to us with a whole world of thoughts 
and experiences which we cannot explain, which we 
do not create or develop, but which it is our duty to 
direct to the best of our ability, for their good. 

No two children in the same family are exactly 
alike, then what a task confronts the primary 
teacher each year as she faces thirty, forty or fifty 
eager little tots of different families and different 
nationalities, and what a splen4id thing it would 
be for both teachers and pupils if the teachers could 
only be supplied with "blue prints" of the children's 
lives such as Mr. W. S. Ferris of Michigan suggests 
inventing. But this, of course, is not possible and 
we must gather together what data we can and 
work and hope. 

As before stated, no two children are exactly 
alike; all degrees of intelligence are shown in the 
primary grade at the beginning of the year. It is 
necessary with the numbers brought into most pri- 
mary grades to try and mold them all alike, but the 
blessed thing about it all is that these very thoughts 
and experiences with which the child is endowed 
preserve his individuality and when the full course 
of life is run we still have no two who are exactly 
alike. 

Personal work with each child tends to preserve 
his individuality to a great extent, but this cannot 
be carried on entirely where there are large num- 
bers in the grades. However, there are subjects 
that it seems to me must be taught individually, as 
much as possible, if the fullest benefit is to be de- 
rived. One of these subjects is phonetics. 

With the varying degrees of ability in children, 
the foundation for phonetics must be given individ- 
ually The very bright child, from a home in which 
good English is spoken, will grasp this work much 
more quickly than the child from a home in which 
no English is spoken. 

I do not believe any time is gained at all by hur- 
rying through this foundation work. Let them have 



at least two periods daily for phonetics, every child 
having his or her own part to do. But as children 
differ, so classes differ from day to day in their 
work. 

I most religiously make daily lesson plans but I 
am not a firm believer in following them absolutely. 
There are days when children are eager to work 
and there is nothing too hard for them; then let 
them do all they wish; there are other days when 
you are not proud of the amount accomplished. I 
have in mind one little fellow in my class this year, 
a wonderfully bright child on his good days, as I 
term them, but occasionally he has bad days, I do 
not mean that his conduct is bad, but if a person 
should step in and listen to his work on one of these 
bad days the visitor would declare him an absolute 
failure. Now this little chap seems to realize, al- 
ready that there are days when his work is not sat- 
isfactory and often when school is out he asks if he 
may stay and read awhile, and he does so. It is 
never a punishment in our room to remain after 
hours and the idea works wonderfully well for the 
one who really needs to remain for help is just as 
happy as the one who asks to remain and read. I 
believe in all cases the child should be the indicator 
of the amount of work that can be accomplished 
advantageously. 

All of us have days when it seems as if there is 
no limit to the amount we can accomplish and we 
have days -when everything seems to drag. Some- 
times an unexpected turn is given to our work by a 
little incident out of the ordinary. I am reminded 
of an event of this kind which occurred on a very 
warm day in June in a University class in Rhetoric. 
The night before had been terribly sultry, no one 
had been able to sleep, and the day seemed even 
worse than the night had been. The members of the 
class drifted in because they were expected to. The 
men slid down in their chairs resolved to be as com- 
fortable as possible during the hour. The women 
looked as if life was the greatest bore imaginable. 
Everyone hoped he or she would not be so unfortun- 
ate as to be called upon to recite. Professor Fran- 
kenberger asked a few ordinary Rhetoric questions; 
no one answered, he paused a moment, but no one 
roused. Then he started to recite the passage from 
Macbeth about the knocking at the gate. In half 
a minute's time everyone in that class was sitting 
up all attention, wide awake. He finished the se- 
lection, paused a moment, began asking questions in 
Rhetoric and I never saw a better recitation in my 
life. We are not all Professor Frankenbergers but 
perhaps we may be able to turn the course of events 
for our children on "bad" days if we will only be 
watchful and let them direct us. 

Perhaps in no other class of the day is it so nec- 
essary for the teacher to use all of her ingenuity as 
in the phonics class, but this can be made the most 
interesting period of the day,. I believe. 

Work for rapidity as early as possible, but do not 
hurry the slow child too much lest he lose by it. 
The backward child will grasp the idea and remem- 
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ber the sounds much better if there is some little 
story told in connection with the sounds of different 
letters. We took up the sounds of s; f; t; h; m; n; 
r; p; b; and short a first; and the children suggested 
different things which made these sounds, as; the 
tea-kettle at home said s — ; the old cat who didn't 
like to have her kittens disturbed said f — ,. Billie's 
watch said t, t, t, t,. They themselves said h, h, h, 
when they had run around the school house twice 
and were very tired. M, m was exactly what the 
old cow said when she was just a little lonesome 
but didn't cry real loudly; she had her lips closed 
tightly. N had no particular story in connection 
bat they must all show their teeth when they said 
it. When it came to r, the boy or girl who could 
most nearly double his or her tongue over back- 
wards was declared the greatest success. A (short) 
was of course the sound made by one of their babies 
at home, then the initial consonants joined to short 
a made such funny sounding cry babies as; sa, fa, 
pa, ma, na, ra, ba. 

Short i and short e were such dainty little creat- 
ures that it was necessary to exercise great care in 
order not to spoil them. Then these were to be 
used with the initial consonants already learned as; 
si, bi, fi, etc. Short o, o— just what they say when 
very pleased about something, then this was used in 
connection with the initial consonants. Short u, 
was at first a puzzler, but Billie finally decided it 
was just what the Indians said, and Billie had been 
at the Reservation this last summer so that settled 
it. P, p, p, is the sound made by the engine as it 
starts out with its long, heavy freight train, w — is 
the sound of the wind as it whistles around the cor- 
ner of the school house. Initial d is the sound made 
by the doves, only hard c, c is taught at this time 
and k is taught in connection with it, both having 
the same sound. G hard, g is also taught now as 
in go, get, and give, 1, j, v, and y as in you, yes, and 
yet, will also be taken at this time. When we have 
drilled thoroughly on all of these initial consonants 
and combined them with short vowels, we have in- 
deed given the children a good start if we have 
made them understand that it is not a mere jumble 
that we have been going through with but that it is 
really to be put to use as their helper. Right here, 
perhaps, the most difficult part comes in, the com- 
bination of the initial consonant and short vowel, 
with the final consonant to form words. Here the 
child must indeed be the dictator in the matter of 
time, he must see for himself without the teacher's 
help that fa-t is fat, ti-n is tin, le-t is let, etc. 

Next we shall take up words with two vowels. 
"When there are two vowels in a word, the first is 
long, the second is silent," did very well for some 
years, and will now with the class of children who 
are hard workers, but for those whose minds do not 
work rapidly a story helps to fix the idea and light- 
ens the strain. The story of the company names 
for short a, e, i, o, and u as told by Mr. Norton is 
very effective and kept our children interested. 



The story was to this effect: Short a, e, i, o, and 
u, were just sort of pet names we used for our 
children at home, but when company came they 
liked to be called by their real long, dignified names 
long a, e, i, o, and u. The company who came was 
another vowel, and just as soon as she arrived they 
were called by their company names as: short a in 
mad, became long a in made when company (e) 
came; short e in met became long e in meat when 
company came. Of course, we do not make com- 
pany work so they just sit still and don't do a 
thing, but all the time the company is there, they 
are called by their long, beautiful names long a, e, 
i, o, and u, but as soon as company goes away we 
again call them by their little pet names, short a, 
e, i, o, and u. 

Later in the year we shall take up the sounds of 
the vowels as influenced by connection, with r, w, u, 
and 1 as found in ar, er, ir, ur, aw, au, and al, then 
we shall take up the sound of long oo, in boot, short 
00 as in look, also the diphthongs oi, oy, ou and ow, 
and the words where the diagraphs sh, ch, wh, and 
th are used. For sh, we can tell the story, or rather 
let them tell us what mother says when they rush 
in from school when baby is sleeping, and they will 
never fail to tell you correctly. For ch all you have 
to do is to say let's play train around our desks, 
we'll be the passenger train and away they go, — ; 
ch, ch, ch,. Wh, can be easily discovered by asking 
them what the wind says when there is a blizzard, 
they will tell you exactly the difference between this 
sound and the w — when the wind sings around the 
school house. 

This much in phonetics thoroughly mastered con- 
stantly drilled on and applied to the words which 
are phonetic in their reading lessons and the use of 
the other words as sight words will enable them to 
help themselves greatly at a very early stage of 
their work. 

I believe this work for the first grade is merely 
the stepping stone, the second, third and fourth 
grades should continue it and emphasize it more 
strongly than ever because they can grasp the idea 
of the importance and meaning of it more easily. 

I think no teacher can fail to enjoy the Phonics 
period of the day when she sees the eager little 
faces light up as children find they have mastered 
the words all by themselves. 

It is too early in the year for me to begin 
prophesying about the outcome of the work with 
this particular class, but I do know that there is not 
a class of the whole day to which they skip more 
gaily than to their phonics class. If this continues 
throughout the year and they show the pleasure 
that they do now in it, I shall indeed be happy. 

If in the years to come they think of their first 
year's work in school as one of the happiest years 
of their lives then I shall be satisfield. For after all 
do we not often overlook the great big things of life 
by overemphasizing the little things. VHien the 
course of life is nearly run and the old man awaits 
the final summons, it is not the things of his prime 
nor his yo'ith, that he thinks of. He thinks of the 
years of his early childhood, he lives them all over 
again day by day, and blessed indeed will that 
teacher ba who can know for a certainty that every- 
one of her children who lives to this old age will 
look back to the year soent with her as one of the 
happiest years of his life. ^^ j 
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TRAINING LITTLE CHILDREN 

Suggestions by Mothers Who Have Been Kindergart- 
ners — Issued by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation and the National Kindergarten 
Association. 



A Wallc at Sunrise, at Sunset and in the Moonlight, 

Will Impress Upon Them the Wonder, Power 

and Glory of the Universe. 



By Mrs. Bertha Bmelin 

Walks and talks foster a desire for wholesome 
recreation that can be enjoyed whether the purse Is 
full or empty, that is of benefit pliysically, morally 
find mentally, and that can be shared with others. 

On your walks point out the trees that make a 
strong appeal to the children; those that bear fruit, 
also the hickory and chestnut trees, the maples with 
their keys that fit so snugly on the nose; the oaks 
with their acorns that can be hollowed out and used 
as cups or pipes. 

Collect milkweed pods and bittersweet with its 
bright berries to beautify the children's rooms. Pick 
wild flowers, each in its due season, spring-beauty, 
violets, wild geranium, daisies, black-eyed Susans, 
and goldenrod, and you will soon be asked to tell 
why the bees hover over the flowers, and you will 
also watch the bees at work. 

Keep your eyes open for cocoons in the fall; put 
them into a wide lantern chimney resting upon a 
saucer, the top covered with mosquito netting, and 
await developments. When the butterfly emerges, 
the children will have had an experience more deeply 
impressed, because more intimate, than any class- 
loom illustration. As the children grow older, you 
will try different caterpillars in this same chimney 
device, and will watch the spinning of the cocoons 
or the transition into the chrysalid state. Sometimes 
the children's sharp eyes (usually sooner than your 
own will discover eggs already laid on leaves, and 
you will watch them emerge into wriggling little 
bodies. One little girl was fortunate enough to see 
the eggs hatch about ten minutes after she had 
gathered the leaf, and ever since she has kept her 
eyes open for another such "flnd." Frogs, toads and 
tadpoles are sure to be noticed by the children, and 
will afford much interesting study if an aquarium 
can be provided for them at home. 

Get acquainted with the birds. Begin in the late 
fall and winter when there are so few species that 
they can be easily learned and their notes readily 
distinguished — the woodpecker, the nuthatch, the 
chickadee, the junco, the English sparrow, and the 
white-throated sparrow. When these have become 
familiar the early spring birds will soon be added to 
the list : the robin, the grackle, the flicker, the mead- 



owlark, the song-sparrow, the bluebird. With these 
birds well known, the child will possess sufficient 
knowledge to discover others for himselt and he will 
flnd never-ending delight in greeting the birds as 
the harbingers of the seasons. 

The nests that are commonly seen, the chipping 
sparrow's in the hedges, the oriole's stocking hang- 
ing from the branch, the robin's well-shaped nest 
in the crotch of the tree, and the house-sparrow's 
careless untidy home, will soon be readily; 
recognized. 

Language Study and Development of Jmanlnatlon 

On your walks re-tell stories read or heard, both 
you and the children participating in the telling. 
Invent stories, basing them on a beautiful sunset 
which you are witnessing, or on a cloud-scene as the 
clouds shape themselves into varied forms, or on 
any other phase of the landscape which may attract 
you. 

Repeat Mother Goose jingles as you go marching 
on; make up jingles yourself and get the youngsters 
to help. Ton will have great fun acting out some of 
your stories like "The Three Billy Qoats Gruff," 
under a real bridge. 

NumberWork Preparation 

Count your steps from one point to another (with 
little ones only up to ten or twenty). Count for- 
wards and backwards. Odd numbers, even numbers, 
simple multiplication tables, combinations in adding 
and subtracting, can be well drilled, especially dur- 
ing the colder weather, when one walks briskly, and 
observation or loitering is impossible. Simple prob- 
lems will be really enjoyed if you use names of play- 
mates and stores and purchases with which the child 
is thoroughly familiar in his own experiences. Seeds 
and shells can be used for concrete work in simple 
adding, subtracting, etc. 

At times you will encourage silent communion 
with nature, which in more mature years gives a 
"peace that passeth understanding." The children 
will readily accede to your request, "Let us Just 
be quiet for a while," especially at the twilight hour, 
when the sun's glory and radiance are still reflected 
in the west. 

Moonlight walks, despite the disadvantage of ex* 
ceeding the usual retiring hour, have no equal in 
imbuing children with a sense of the mystery and 
the power and the glory of the Universe, and this 
experience should not be denied our children. They 
should be permitted this walk with the parents at 
least once each season, when the moon is full and 
seems to bathe not only the earth but the innermost 
soul in soft, healing light. 

Then, if you will add a few sunrise walks in the 
summer time, you will be certain of having stored 
up in your children and in yourself memories and 
delights that will remain forever. 



He that would be angry and sin not, must not be 
angry with anything but sin. — Seeker. 
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LET US RECOGNIZE THE RIGHTS OP OUR 
CHILDREJN. 

This teaches them to respect the rights of others. 
By Mrs. Charles R. Long. 

What are the qualities that make a person "livable 
with." as we say? 

Is not the fundamental one. respect for our own 
rights and for the rights of others? And is not one 
side of the question equally as important as the 

other? 

If my child must respect certain rights and privi- 
leges which belong to me as a parent, then I must 
respect rights and privileges that belong to him. 

One of the first marked traits a child develops as 
soon as he is able to play with others is wanting to 
have things for his very own. He quickly learns the 
"mine" and "thine" of things and especially the 
"mine." It is my book, my rattle, my ball, and great 
is the uproar when he is requested to share his prop- 
erty rights with another. At this stage young moth- 
ers are often given to discouragement and make 
such remarks as. "I do not know what I shall do 
with my boy. I fear he has an extremely selfish dis- 
position. He refuses to let any other child so much 
as touch any of his playthings." But wait,- dear 
mother, remember that instincts are crude when they 
first appear and must be wisely and patiently 
trained. 

Let us first respect the child's rights and say, 
•'Yes, it is your ball, but won't you let your little 
friend play with it?" 

By following this method we shall find the child 
becoming more and more aware of his playmate's as 
well as his own rights. He will share his favorite 
blocks with another not because some grown-up in 
authority says, "You must," but voluntarily because 
he respects the rights of another to share in his play. 
The idea does not formulate itself in his little mind 
in so many words perhaps, but It is the response 
that follows from instinctively recognizing that he 
Is being given his due and that it pays to mete out 
like measure to another. 

The general idea of the kindergarten is just that— 
of recognizing the child as an individual having 
rights, and of training this individuality, by allowing 
it to express itself voluntarily. 

Of necessity this expression must be guided and 
guarded, so that the best qualities of self find the 
readiest expression. Children are quick to accept 
the standards of living that we are privileged to set 
them, quick to respond to the frown or the smile and 
slow to question where they are accustomed to 
receive justice. 

At no time of life so much as in childhood is the 
opportunity given to bring out and establish traits 
of character that make for a sound manhood or 
womanhood. 

One of the greatest opportunities within reach of 
all mothers is through the medium of story-telling. 



Stories interest children enormously, absorbing the 
entire attention for the time being. They establish 
a bond of mutual sympathy between the story-teller 
and the listener. They teach lessons of bravery, 
unselfishness, kindness and a regard for truth, with 
no seeming effort in those directions. They also 
develop the imagination. When we stop to think 
that every invention we have, every great effort 
accomplished, was first developed In some individual 
mind through the aid of the imagination, we will do 
everything we can to foster this great power in our 
children. 

Every child who has the opportunity of attending 
a well organized kindergarten has a distinct advant- 
age over one who is denied sueh an opportunity. 
While the kindergarten idea may to some extent be 
carried out by the mother in the home, much addi- 
tional training is afforded the child by coming in 
contact with groups of children of similar age. and 
by spending two or three hours daily under the guid- 
ance of the trained worker, whose efforts are all 
aimed at developing what is brightest and best in 
his unfolding life. 



HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT By Hector Mac- 
Quarrie, A. B. Cantab. Second Lieutenant Royal 
Field Artillery. 12 Photographic illustrations. 
2 mo. $1.25 net. J. B. Lippincott Company, pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia. 

A book to put in the hands of the man who is go- 
ing to France is this spontaneous message regard- 
ing the informal matters of life at the front written 
particularly for his new allies by an English army 
officer. The author believes that in war both a man's 
body and soul are in danger; the body can to a de- 
gree be taken care of by one who knows how to be 
careful and believes in the importance of fighting 
for his country instead of dying for it; the soul may 
be besmirched by the atmosphere of killing, too 
often is besmirched, but it will be to an extent in- 
sured by one who holds the point of view so lucidly 
and sincerely presented by Lieutenant MacQuarrie. 

It is a personal talk to the American soldier, be- 
ginning with the first weeks in the training camp 
during which the man will first come in contact with 
the discipline and the need of fitting into the great 
machine. We then go to the front and for the 
American's benefit, the author dissects in a keen, 
interesting manner the characters of the Tommy, 
the Poilu, the French people whom one meets 
behind the lines and the English as a whole that the 
soldier may feel at home whether he be in the mist 
of fights or on leave. It is an informal book but one 
with a tremendous drive in the right direction. 

Apologies only account for the evil which they can- 
not alter. — T. L. Cuyler. 

Agitation is the method that plants the school by 
the side of the ballot-box— Wendell PhlUlips. 



A graceful and honorable old age is the childhood 
of immortality. — Pindar. 
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Since the calling of so many young people from 
high school and college to engage in war work of one 
kind or another, means a curtailing of education at 
that end of the course, so much the more reason for 
the kindergarten for every child at the beginning of 
school life. Eivery opportunity for development, cul- 
ture and training should be given the embryo citizens 
if he is likely to miss such when he is more than six- 
teen years of age. 

Let the kindergartner realize, as a patriotic citi- 
zen. If she never did before, how important, how pre- 
cious, is every moment in the kindergarten. Liot 
every occasion possible be seized to develop charac- 
ter, to train to self-reliance, self-control, initiative, 
sense of justice, of courtesy. Do away with all race 
prejudice — abolish all disparaging epithets, such as 
dago, nigger, sheeny. Let eVery occupation, game 
and story be more consciously fraught with mean- 
ing. A word or story told now may help a child years 
later to make a decided stand for right and country. 

The development of the child's finer nature, as well 
as his training in kindergartens of hand and eye, are 
important all through his life. 

Every lesson should directly or indirectly tend to- 
ward developing dormant powers that will be needed 
in time in upbuilding the state. 

Let the kindergartner widen and deepen her own 
outlook, extend her own experience by making use 
of the experience and. wisdom of others as found both 
in educational journals and in those less professional. 
Remember that every child in the United States is 
a prospective citizen and that yours is the responsi- 
bility of starting the child aright upon the road of 
intelligent and unselfish citizenship. 

The stories of Lincoln and Washington are naturally 
told in February in simple language. The Knight 
game is played. Other hero stories are told. Those 
of David and Groliath; of King Arthur; St. George 
and the Dragon. The Jacksonville Public Library, in 
Its story-telling class for February, tells the stories 
of Lincoln, "the Matterhorn of Man"; Stevenson, the 
Lighthouse Builder's Boy; Robert Peary, the ex- 
plorer; Joan of Arc; but these are for older children 
than those in kindergarten. 

VALENTIES 

Since children are naturally interested in Valen- 
tine's day, let them make on cardboard th^e letters in 
large size: I LOVE YOU. Let the children cut and 
paste colored paper on these letters (or paint them) 
and fasten the card on Valentine's day below the Flag. 

Keep watch of the children and never let them trail 
tlie flag on the floor. Let them feel tjiat erery thing 



that means most to them, home, kindergarten, school, 
libraries, lighted streets, all kinds of books and maga- 
zines and papers to read, are protected by the Flag — 
and that Washington and Lincoln fought to save the 
Flag. 

Since in February the heavenly lights are subjects 
in the kindergarten, older children who often see the 
pictures in almanacs may be interested in learning 
something of the signs of the Zodiac there pictured — 
constellations that form as it were, gems in the great 
belt in the heavens, in the middle of which is the path 
of the sun. The ancients gave to twelve star clusters 
in this belt of the ecliptic the names of objects to 
which they bor© a fancied resemblance, and by which 
they have been called from extreme antiquity. As 
the seasons pass, these constellations come suc- 
cessively into view: Aries, the ram; Taurus, the bull; 
GeminU the twins; Cancer, the crab; Leo, the lion; 
Virgo, the virgin; Libra, the scales; Scorpio, the scor- 
pion; Sagittarus, the archer; Capricomus, the sea- 
goat; Aquarious, the water-bearer, and Pisces, the 
fishes. Older children can be helped to understand 
that the symbols are conventionalized pictures of the 
objects by finding the resemblance between the sign 
for Aquarius and waves of a river. The sign for 
Taurus suggests the head and horns of a bull, and 
that of Aries, the horns of a goat. 

When taking up t^e stars in kindergarten try to 
create an interest in learning to recognize the con- 
stellations, thus giving the child a source of pure 
pleasure that will never leave him. Year to year he 
will enjoy recogniosing the constellations as they ap- 
pear above the horizon. Think how much more joy 
the soldier in camp has, who has learned to know and 
look for starry friends from month to month. 

In connection with t,he story of the Knights, the 
mastery of horses is implied. The myth of Bellero- 
phon and his mastery of Pegasus, emphasizing the 
patience shown by his long waiting, as told by Haw- 
thorne, can be related, telling how after the battle 
with the Chimaera, the winged horse, flew oft among 
the stars where his constellation is to be seen in 
October. 

GIFTS AND OCCUPATIONS 

Use the First Gift balls to decorate such childr^dn 
as have shown special punctuality, or orderliness, or 
noiselessness, or other virtues of the kindergarten — 
helpfulness, good humor, attention, co-operation. 

Tablet — ^Make form of stars, representing those 
in flag and those in sky. 

Lentils — If any children know the Big Dipper, or 
other constellations, represent them. Also, arran£^3 
like stars in flag, making outline of flag with sticks. 

Clay — Mold star — ^also horse, on plaque. 

Prism — Use prism to make light-bird. If no prism 
is available, make light-bird with glass of water as 
shown in Mother Play Pictures. If any idcles are 
visible have the children notice how they shine in 
the liglxt 
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Paper— Cut long trangular icicles out of paper. 
Attach to mantel. Also cut stars from paper. Fold 
stars also. 




A Knight and his steed. (Cubist style.) 

Tell of hero firemen recently in New York who had 
to work at a fire till frozen to sidewalk so that they 
had to be chopped away 

ICICLE GAME 
Quick did a drop to the eave's edge run. 
It clung there tight— that made one. 
Now comes another, bright as the dew. , • 
It dings to the first and so makes two. 
Another slips down, fearleays is he — 
But holds on tight, and so makes three. 
Here Calls another, "Room for one more?" 
"Of course," they all cry, "And you'll make four!" 
Four water drops; will another arrive? 
Indeed, yes, he's coming, and so makes five. 
FHve merry drops doing acrobatic tricks — 
Another wants to take a part, and he makes six. 
Six drops that floated once, in cloudy heaven — 
Another hastes to play with them and thus makes 

seven. 
Seven freezing water drops ranging very 

straight — 
Another slides down carefully and that makes 

eight. 
Eight icy water drops, hanging in a line, — 
"Hold till I come," cries a vodoe— "And I'll make 

nine." 
Nine frozen water-drops, sharp as a pen, 
"I'm the last," now called another, "For I'll make 

ten." 
Ten cold water-drops, bright as my nickle 
Make a most beautiful shining icicle. 
But when comes a thaw, with a smile at the sun, 
They let go their hold and drop off, one by one. 
Directions — Explain what an eave is, and let the 
table edge represent one. As flrst couplet is recited, 
a child takes hold of the table. As the second couplet 
is said a second child takes hold of the free hand of 
the first, and so on until ten are in a line, at right 
angles to the table. As the lines about the thaw are 
recited, they drop off, one by one in a line with the 
icicle, taking t^eir places at the opposite end of the 
room, and then running off as a stream, or else dis- 
appear as if evaporated. 



THE FUSION OF FLAY AND WORK IN CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION 

By Florence C. Ward, Houston, Texas 

Since the beginning of time children have played 
and will continue to do so as long as the world lasts. 
It is through play that the child gets most of his 
early education. Yet in the past tiie school was a 
place where the child learned to read, write, spell, 
do arithmetic, etc., but play was a thing that must 
be done entirely outside the school and have no con- 
nection with it. The idea was that he must be fitted 
for after life and these were the things that were 
most useful. The child must be fitted for after life 
but the fitting must be according to the stage of his 
development. His interests are not those of a grown 
person and he will not be fitted for life by having in- 
terests that are far in advance of his development 
thrust upon him. Rather he will lose those that he 
has if he has no opportunity to work them out in his 
own way. If he is given the opportunity to live, in 
the best possible way, his own childhood, according 
to his stage of development he will grow naturally 
into adulthood and will find himself well fitted for 
his place there. 

The child is in the play stage and learns of the 
things about him through play. As he must live in 
society he must learn to take his place there. Learn 
to live and work with other children so he will be 
able to co-operate with his fellow workers when he 
goes into a larger world. 

Dr. Dewey says, "A society is a number of people 
held together because they are working along com- 
mon lines, in a common spirit and with reference to 
common aims. The common needs and aims de- 
mand a growing interchange of thought and grow- 
ing unity of sympathetic feeling." When a child, or 
any one learns this he is then, to a large extent, pre- 
pared for the life that he must enter. How can he 
be better prepared for this place than through play? 
It is while at play that he is doing the things that 
he really wants to do. He plays out the life about 
him as he sees it, and while doing it, it is as serious 
to him as work is to a grown person. 

When you watch a little girl playing with her doll 
the act is not play to her but real life. Just as real 
as a mother's care for a baby is to her. The more 
imagination a child has the more deeply will he live 
in his play world. 

I have so many things to do, 

I don't know when I shall be through. 

Today I had to watch the rain 
Come sliding down the window pane 

And I was humming, all the time 
Around my head, a kind of rhyme. 

And blowing softly on the glass 

To see the dimness come and pass, 

I made a picture, with my breath 
Rubbed out to show the underneath. 
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I built a city on the floor; 
And then I went and was at war 

And I escaped from square to square, 
That's greener on the carpet, there 

Until at last I came to Us; 
But it was very dangerous — 

Because, if I had stopped Outside, 
I made believe I should have died. 

And now I have a boat to mend. 
And all our supper to pretend. 

I am so busy, all the day 
I haven't any time to play. 

Children are naturally imitative. It is through 
imitative play that they learn a great deal about the 
life in which they live. As they begin to under- 
stand a thing they begin to play about it. Through 
their play they come to understand it better and it 
is impressed upon their minds. We can learn much 
of their interpretation of the things they see and 
what stands out as important things to their minds 
through watching them. 

In group games the children are dependent upon 
each other for carrying out the game. They must 
co-operate in order to gain the end in view and 
there must be a common interest or the group will 
not be there. When a group is' assembled to play 
a game each child has a part and all the other child- 
ren are dependent upon his ability to do his part 
and do it well. The grroup game develops a spirit 
of co-operation, quick thinking, leadership, organiz- 
ation, fairness of judgment, interchange of thought, 
attention, concentration, quick action, willingness to 
obey orders, in fact almost every habit that goes to 
make up for good citizenship. There is a necessity 
for play to be supervised. As children imitate the 
life about them whether good or bad, it is through 
supervision that the bad is weeded out and the good 
developed. By supervised play I do not mean that 
the children should always be directed. The over 
directed group becomes dependent upon the director 
for all organization and leadership. The original- 
ity and spontanious self expression is crushed. The 
work of the director should be to see that all child- 
ren have a part in something and to give helpful 
suggestions when needed. If a group is carrying 
out a play in a happy wholesome manner they are 
usually better off if left alone. As the view point of 
the. child and the view point of the adult are not the 
same we many times inflict ideas upon the child that 
are not understood by him and for which he can see 
no reason. When left to himself he will many times 
be able to work out, by his own methods and by the 
suggestions of his play fellows, a much better and 
more complete play than we can help him to do or 
at least that we can help him to do understandingly. 

Many times children will try to work out a sug- 
gestion that has been made or imitate a suggestion 
given without any real understanding of the thing 



itself. This was very well illustrated by a group 
of children that I have recently seen at work. One 
day the suggestion was made that the children who 
would like to make a farm choose the material they 
needed and go to the sand table and make it. The 
group that chose to go was very small, probably not 
more than four or five children, but after the work 
was started most of the group took part. The farm 
was worked on for several days and ended by being 
very complete considering the children. It consist- 
ed of a large bam with a loft, corrals for all the an- 
imals, a pasture, chicken coops and nests, and a lake 
for fish. All of which were made with no sugges- 
tion whatsoever. Another day the same children 
were given crayons and paper and asked to draw 
the things they would see if they went out to a 
farm. The director, TVithout any thought of having 
the children do as she did, picked up her crayon 'and 
drew a line across her paper for a horizon line. 
Her paper was crosswise in front of her. By the 
time she had finished almost all of the children had 
drawn a line through their paper. All of the lines 
went across the long way of the paper but as some 
of the children had their papers one way and some 
another, some of them had a vertical and some a 
horizontal line in front of them. The suggestion 
was then made that each draw just what he thought 
he would see and when the pictures were finished 
they could show them to each other. However there 
were few good results. The director's picture, when 
finished, had in it a bam, road and pasture. The 
latter had a fence on two sides that formed a right 
angle. Many of the children drew a similar picture 
but when asked what the fence was did not know 
and some of them thought it was a ladder. When 
the director's finished picture was held up the fence 
was recognized as a fence and not before. It was a 
good illustration of imposing or giving a view point 
at a time when the child was well equipped to take 
care of the situation himself. 

But there is always the timid child who needs to 
be helped to play by persuasion and suggestion. 
Then there is the group that needs to have their own 
suggestions directed into the right channel. 

While the child is in the play period his problems 
should be worked out through play. Doubtlessly 
you have all had the experience of being told by the 
mother of some child that she wants her child to 
hurry up and go into first grade as they do noth- 
ing but play in the kindergarten. On the other hand 
there is the mother who is so glad that her child is 
in kindergarten because it is such a nice place to 
play and she knows just where he is for three hours 
in the morning. The first mother has little idea 
that if her child is forced he is going to be deprived 
of a large part of his education and the second 
mother has little idea that she is giving to har child 
his greatest need. 

What is the difference between play and work to 
the child? Largely a state of mind. Much of the 
child's work is play and play work. When you 
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watch a group playing house and see them going 
through all the activities of the mother and father 
they will say, "We have a great deal of work to do 
today," and they will truly feel that they are work- 
ing. To them it is a serious matter. On the other 
hand they are just as willing to do real work and 
have just as much fun out of it as they do out of 
play. In fact there is no difference to them. Al- 
most every child in the kindergarten will drop any 
thing he is doing, no matter how interested he is, to 
wash the table or dust the chairs. He learns his 
lessons for future life through play and work, and 
to his own mind there is little difference, though he 
may call it one thing or the other, until the idea is 
put into his head by some adult who makes the sug- 
gestion that some thing is a disagreeable piece of 
work. Probably up until that time the child had 
enjoyed doing that very thing and it was play to 
him but the suggestion changed his attitude of mind 
and it became work. By so doing we take the joy 
out of work and one of the things most needed is 
work with real joy in it. 

Those of us who have the Kindergarten children 
have been given a great privilege in that we are the 
first to have the children when they leave the home. 
In their first acquaintance with a group they are get- 
ting their first training for citizenship. Let us all 
be careful that this training is given to the best of 
our ability. 

In closing I would like to read to you the second 
part of a letter written by Miss Lucy Wheelock and 
sent out by the Department of Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Washingrton, in which she says 

I charge you to see that the kind of Kindergarten 
training given is that which prepares for the best 
citizenship. Every Kindergarten is a community 
with its tiny citizens living in community relations. 
The laws which govern all associations of individ- 
uals must hold here. Self activity must be the 
guiding principle of the Kindergarten. One of the 
chief aims "is to give men themselves." But the 
individual is to be developed as a member of a 
group; as such he must conform, obey the laws 
which rule the whole and subordinate self gratifica- 
tion to the good of the whole. If this lesson is not 
learned in the child's life, we have weaklings, self 
seeking individuals and moral failures. Some ex- 
ercises which call for instant response for concerted 
action and for conformity to the group desire should 
be retained as part of Kindergarten practice. Or- 
ganized plays which demand self subordination and 
team work are important in child training, that we 
may have obedient, helpful and self controlled child- 
ren. With all the advances we are making in 
methods and in material which allows for initiative 
and self activity, let us remember also that ideals 
are the bread of life. Childhood needs this bread 
in order that men may live. The great ideals of 
brotherhood of the membership in a whole were the 
ideals which created the Kindergarten. I charge 
the Kindergartners of the country to speed the day 
when the golden rule may become universal, because 
all children are trained to live by it. 



WAR AND THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 
OP ENGLAND 

What contribution have home economic teachers 
in England been able to make during the war period? 
The answer to this question may assist American 
home economics women to anticipate the demand 
which may be made upon them. 

Many home economics teachers in Ehigland lost 
their positions, because of the general closure of 
schools. A correspondent in the London Times states: 

"This limitation in the number of posts available, 
while it has proved a handicap to those women with 
distinct pedagogic gifts, has proved a blessing to other 
women who have approached domestic economy from 
a wider standpoint and with a broadler outook." • * • 
"These women have been of just as much solid advan- 
tage to the nation as if they had acquired teaching 
appointments." ♦ ♦ ♦ "Catering with a very wide 
knowledge of food values, food prices, and quantities 
for numbers of persons haa acquired great importance, 
and the necessity for utilizing substitutes for cer- 
tain foods has revolutionized kitchen economics, mak- 
ing the cook of conventional type and the bursar with 
no equipment other than pne-war lists of foods help- 
less before war-food problems. The enormous increase 
in institutional food bills, partly due to ignorance of 
the mathematice of catering and partly to the lack of 
knowledge of food chemistry, has called for unex- 
pected reforms and specialized knowledgie, offering 
opportunities of employment other than teaching to 
those equipped with domestic training on a wide base. 

"Institutional administration, rather than teaching, 
is likely to prove the most lucrative form of domestic 
economy work during the war — and probably also 
for many years afterward — and of enormous im- 
portance in conserving food supplies." 

Another English paper states: "It is evidently nec- 
essary that women, especially educated women, 
should at once prepare for the work of organizing 
and managing such work (communal kitchens). The 
ministry of food now comes forward with a most im- 
portant ofPer of special training fcr this work. The 
woman who profits by It will fit herself for highly 
skilled and responsible work in the coming organ- 
ization by government, by local authorities, by food- 
control committees, and other bodies of the dom\sstlc 
side of great public institutions." 

Positions as welfare supervisors have been numer- 
ous. Many appointments of women supervisors have 
been made and their success has been unqualified." 
One of the duties of the welfare worker is "to adviflb 
and assist workers in regard to feeding arrange- 
ments; to investigate the need for provision for can- 
teen facilities or any other inadequacy of the provis* 
ion made; and to supervise the management of such 
canteens. 



The acts of this life are the destiny of the next- 
Eastern Proverb. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR HAND WORK » square of paper as shown in illustration lb. Cut 

as shown in illustration 2b, open and fold 3b into 



By Carrie Ivie, Sheffield, Ala. 



box like 4b. One design cut of red and one of white 



Figure I is a heart chain made of red and white make a very attractive box. Put sachet on cotton 
paper. A very attractive chain is formed by lacing and paste one box inside the other. 



one in the other. 



Figure III is a candy box or "Heart Basket.'' 



Figure II is a sachet box. To cut the design fold Cut an 8 inch square of red cardboard, fold on 
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dotted lines as shown in illustration Ic, fold la over 
2a and fasten by bradding ribbon handles through 
perforations, teacher tying ribbons to bradds before 
introducing work. 

An attractive Valentine invitation is made by 



Cupid is indispensible in Valentine decorations. 
We pasted white Cupids on red hearts and pink 
Cupids on white hearts and strung a border around 
the room. 

For table decorations fold a strip measuring 3x16 




cutting three hearts joining, as shown in illustra- 
tion, the invitation written on the center heart. 
Fold on dotted lines and place points of the double 
hearts in slots cut in the half fold of the triple 
heart. 



inches into 2 inch squares, making eight squares otic 
against the other. Place the pattern of Cupid -^w^tk 
hands outstretched so hands will touch the fol<l^^ 
edge of the square. When cut you have a chaiix o1 
Cupids to stand around the child's plate or in cixx^l^^ 
pver the table. 
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LITTLE GAMES for LITTLE PEOPLE 




.^^^^:: 



FEBRUARY GAMES 

Laura Rountree Smith, PlattviUe, 



Wis. 



Games based on the Cylinder. To teach objects 
similar. The children are in two lines. They hold 
up their arms, hands touching, facing each other. 
They choose a child to run throug the lines with a 
cylinder. 

Sing. Tune, "Coming Thru the Rye." 

Little cylinder is going, 

On the bridge to day, 

When the stormy wind is blowing, 

Tis the shortest way. 

It has faces and has edges. 

But no comers, see, 

Oh, cylinder so smooth and pretty 

Roll it back to me. 



Red and white and blue, we're singing. 
Of our love for you, 
We hear the far-off echoes ringing, 
We are loyal too. 

February hands his flag to any child, skips with 
him once round the circle and changes places with 
him, and the games continues as before. 

CLAPPING GAME 
By Anna Mae Brady 

Music by Lela Clark 

Lads and lassies dance and bow, 

Right foot, left foot, I'll show you how. 

One, two, three just like me 

Then away we dance in glee. 

(Repeat with tra la la) 

CLAPPING GAME 

By Anna Mae Brady 

THE BELL GAME 

By Anna Mae Brady 

Music by Lela Clark 
Book Rights Reserved 
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At the singing of the last word the children lower 
arms and child with cylinder is caught, and goes out 
of the game, choosing another child to take her 
place. 

2. Game based on "Hide and Seek." 

The children stand in two lines facing each other. 
They raise and lower hands over faces, saying. 

Peek- a- boo, peek- a- boo. 

We are hiding it is true. 

The rabbit's out, he may catch you. 

Peek- a- boo, peek- a- boo. 

A child is chosen to be a rabbit and run through 
the lines. As soon as the rabbitt can catch a child 
who fails to raise and lower hands he tags him and 
they race to a goal. The last one to get to the goal 
becomes rabbit next time. 

3. The children stand in a circle and choose one to 
represent February. He runs outside the circle with 
a flag. The children skip round the circle raising 
and waving right arm as tho they also carried a 
flag. Sing. Tune, "Coming Thru the Rye." 

Merry are the children singing, 
February is here, 
And our banners we are bringing 
Flag we hold so dear, 



I IcpMl with Tr^ L*. La 



Children in circle. One stands before partner as 
they sing "Lads and Lassies dance and bow." (Bow) 

Hands on hips. Extend right foot, extend left 
foot. As children sing "One, two, three," they clap 
hands three times. As they sing "Just like me," 
they clap each others hands. 

Take hands extended at side. Skip while children 
sing "Tra la la." 



GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Miss Edith Gooding, 

32 Lochiel ApU., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A Small Piece for a Small Person. 

Have you heard about George Washington? 

never told a lie! 
And when he grew to be a man, he was President 

by-and-by! 
He was the very first one we ever had, you see; 
And if he were alive today, how very old he'd be! 



He 



Go back to the simple life, be contented with sim- 
ple food, simple pleasures^ simple clothes. Work 
hard, pray hard, play hard. Work, eat, recreate and 
sleep. Do it all courageously. We have a victory to 
win.— Hoover, 
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FREE HAND CUTTING, PAPER TEARING 
AND DRAWING FOR FEBRUARY 




By Carrie L. Wagner, Asheville, N. C. 

This month is so full of things patriotic, we are 
kept very busy, and our posters grow more interest- 
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Ing each day. The military camp is made by cut- 
ting tents from white paper and mounting on green, 




with blue for sky. The flag is drawn with colored 




crayon, cut out and mounted. Flag borders for the 




black board are pretty. And borders of soldiers 




marching, or of Washington, the cherries and 
hatchets, please the children and they will enjoy re- 
producing them for their posters or booklets. Free 
hand cutting or drawing of horse shoe nails, 
wagons, etc., make interesting busy work. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CLAY MODELING 

By Carrie L. Wagner, Asheville, N. C. 

February is such a short month but so full of sub- 
ject matter that is interesting to the children. Val- 
entine brings numerous interesting articles to make, 
among them pretty things made of clay. What 
could be prettier than a necklace of clay beads 
painted red with a heart pendant? This could be 
given to mother or a little friend for a valentine. 




Larger clay hearts painted red, with pretty pictures 
pasted on them and a string fastened in the top 
while damp, will make pretty plaques. 

Some of the trades are spoken of this month, and 
it will be easy to make some of the things belonging 
to the blacksmith shop. After singing the "Anvil 



O 




Chorus," it will be interesting to make the hammer 
and the anvil, and some of the children will even at- 
tempt to model the horse. Perhaps they will call 
the horse George Washington's pony or the one he 
rode when a soldier. And how interesting it will 
be to make cannons, guns, and build forts of the 
clay. 

Five minutes in a crisis are worth years. It is but 
a little period, yet it has often saved a fortune or 
redeemed a people. If there is one virtue that 
should be cultivated more than another by hlxn who 
would succeed in life, it is punctuality; if there is 
one error that should be avoided, it is being behind 
time. — Freeman Hunt. 



How is character formed? Gradually, Just as our 
mothers knit stockings — one stitch at a time — Smiles. 



No snow falls lighter than the snow of age; but 
none lies heavier, for it never melts. — L. M. Child* 



SorrowB remembered sweeten Joy.— Pollok. 
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A HALF HOUR WITH THE RED, WHITE AND 
BLUE 

By Laura Rountree Smith, PlattviUe, Wis. 

(The children enter from right and left, march for- 
ward with flags and recite.) 
Before All Flags. 

Before all flags in east or west, 
We love our bonnie flag the best. 
So far above us streaming. 
With glorious white and shining stars. 
With lovely red and crimson bars. 
For everywhere 'tis gleaming. 

Before all flags whose colors glow, 
We love the old, old flag, you know. 
We're marching on together. 
With willing feet we follow you. 
We hear you call, red, white and blue. 
Wave on, wave on forever. 

The Flag That We Love And Hold. 

Boys in concert. 

Flag that we love, wave high above. 
True to your colors we all gather here. 
Starry and bright, wave through the night. 
Over our homeland we all hold so dear. 
Girls in concert. 

Flag that we hold, faded and old. 
Wave on forever for me and for you. 
Flag £hat we raise, with songs of praise, 
Hail to the banner, the red, white and blue! 
(They are in a circle, the children with red bouquets 
shields, one red, one white, one blue, and children 
with red, white and blue bouquets of flowers, they 
line up in front to recite.) 

Shields. 

All recite in concert. 

Red, white and blue, we honor you. 
And shields we bring with your colors too. 
Wherever we go, whatever we do, 
We see the red, and white and blue. 
Red. "Be brave, be brave," the red shields say. 

We are patriotic every day. 
White. "Be pure, and stand for truth and right," 

Says this shield of spotless white. 
Blue. "Be true, be true," the colors call. 

And we will follow one and all. 
All recite in concert. 

Be brave, be pure, be true. 

In everything you do. 

With old, old song that's ever new. 

Salute the red, the white, the blue. 



Flowers. 

All recite in concert. 

We form a children's garden. 
With flowers of sweet perfume. 
Bright colors we see everywhere. 
For all the flowers bloom. 

(They are in circle, the children with red bouquets 
go to the centre and recite and back to places, next 
the children with white flowers, etc., after all recite 
they skip in a circle to back of the stage.) 



Red. 



White. 



Blue. 



Roses red and roses sweet. 

Scatter petals at our feet, 

They make us think of the crimson bars. 

That wave in the bonnie flag of ours. 

Lilies in the garden white. 

Everywhere are a delight. 

They make us think of the stripes above. 

Wave on, wave on, dear flag we love. 

Forget-me-nots we gather too. 

And think of the stars in the field of blue. 

We lift our eyes to the flag unfurled. 

Waving over the wide, wide world. 




Laura Rountree Smith. 
Patriotic Bunnies we, 
On parade as all can see, 
Tis our business to be merry. 
In the month of February. 



BULLETIN AIDS POULTRY TEACHERS 

To aid teachers of poultry husbandry in secondary 
schools in presenting the poultry raising opportuni- 
ties to their classes, a specialist in the State Relations 
Service of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has prepared a teachers* guide on the raising of 
ducks, geese and turkeys. Suggestions are made as 
to methods of presenting these subjects, both in the 
class room and In the laboratory, and study outlines 
calculated to help the teacher and student to cor- 
relate thfe home work with the work at school, are 
given. The bulletin known as States Relations Serv- 
ice Document 57, will be mailed free on request, 
while the supply lasts, to instructors or administra- 
tors of high school agriculture. 
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Why not use this month to emphasize patriotism, 
it seems such a fitting time? For with little children 
big lessons must always be clothed In the most simple 
manner, must be something intimate In their own 
lives, and yet must also partake of the romantic, 
EiVery teacher has dozens of interesting lessons to 
weave about the birthdays of Washington and of 
Lilncoln. The father of our country and the de- 
fender of the Union. Thus with these lessons we 
can teach patriotism and love of a true and noble 
liberty. Some years ago I was greatly impressed 
with a saying of Elbert Hubbard's, that if in our 
schools we would not teach that Washington was a 
hero, but that war was murder, we would not have 
so much war. But I see now that that thought was 
expressed when the greater part of the world was 
thought to bd so advanced in civilization there was 
no need of the bayonet to defend the home. But, 
now, ^vte are brought face to face with the fact that 
heroes great and many are needed to defend, to save 
our land. So now where are our Washingtons and 
our Liincolns? Where are the great leaders with 
great thoughts and a mighty heroism. 

Have we in the past taught our anniversary 
lessons so well that now they are bearing fruit, and 
these heroes will come forward,, or w^ere our lessons 
simply fairy tales without point or value, and now 
all are led and not leaders. 

I am sure now we will teach our lessons of pa- 
triotsm with a much stronger fervor. 

Both Washington and Lincoln were men of noble 
character, this we must always emphasize. Surely, 
the Boy Scout is a step in the right direction, for 
we hope that it will incite nobility of character and a 
lofty heroism. 

Aside from the language lessons on the subject 
tfa^ hand lessons are always particularly ImnreAslve. 
They help to fix a point in the mind as no words 
can ever do. 

This year our children will draw the American 
fiag with a meaning never before appreciated, and 
with our flag we will associate the flag of the 
Allies. A pleasing program would be to make as 
many of these flags as they can in colored paper; 
then tie together in booklets, the covers of which 
should be decorated with a patriotic symbol, flag, 
shield, or eagle, as a border or as a center unit. Let- 
tering, of course, is difficult for the primary grade; 
but t,hls, too, is easier in cuttings. Use H-inch 
squared paper, four squares wide and five squares 
high; from this cut the letters U. S. Yes, this can 
stand for the United SUtes, or for "us," the Allies. 



For now are we not one of them, and when speak- 
ing of England, France, Italy We say "us" not "they." 
Fig. I shows how these may be cut, and Fig. II a 
simple book cover. 
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The battlefield might be illustrated on the sand 
table. Make the trenches in the sand; plant trees 
and stumps about. Make the guns and cannons of 




clay. 



Figure III. 
The sollders may be made of clay or paper. 



the children cutting them from patterns like those 
in Fig. III. Fold the standards and place them 
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as pattern in Fig. V, a shows the top of the car. 
This was made of 9xl2-inch paper, fold through the 
short diameter, then ask the pupils to look care- 
fully as the teacher makes the fold about two inches 
from the center fold as is shown by the dotted line. 
Round off the corner at 3. The corner at 4 paste un- 
der cover; this will make the shield. The comers 5 
are to be cut off. Cut out two small square windows 
on either side, then between these paint the Red 
Cross inside the circle. Another piece of paper, 
4x8 inches; roll this the short way; then slant a 
trifle toward the front — ^this is for the motor. Cut 
the wheels of stiff cardboard and fasten to each end 




imder the sand to hold the figures upright. Tents Qyj^ Qy^ ^A ^^ Jqj deCOKltiVe DdTDOSeS. 
might be placed at a distance from the trenches, * ^ •"^ *^* i»vvv*»i*fv |^tM|^v»9WM 

pattern Pig. IV. Fold on the dotted, cut on the solid 
black lines. Lap and paste at a-a. Cut off the 
comers. Make tiny American fiags of paper and 
paste at one end. Near by place Red Cross cars, 





°®° 



W-^<y 



of two thin sticks about 4V^ inches long. Fold a 6x12 
inch on each side about one inch. Paste this as the 
box onto the sticks holding the wheels. To the one- 
inch pieces turned up paste the cover and the motor 
in place b. Fig. V is the car complete. 




F. G. Sanders, Toronto, Ont. 

The Skis are used in Norway 
By men, and women, too, 
They travel many a mile a day 
I'd fall and so would you. 
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DOG SENSE 

Bertha Crocker Cook, 

32 Ford Place, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Islin Vaneich was a poor honest herb grower. 
He lived in the wilderness of the forest with his 
only companion a collie, named Snezer. Snezer had 
more than ordinary dog sense and more intelligence 
than some people. Islin Vaneich was not lonely, 
that is with the exception of a few days once a month 
when Snezer went game hunting and then he would 
appear home, with a splendid wild turkey or a good- 
ly size rabbit, which was eagerly partaken and en- 
joyed by both Islin and Snezer. 

Islin Vaneich grew herbs in a good size patch a 
yard away from his little hut. Every four months 
he would go to Buada village, and there sell his 
stock to the local pharmaceutist, who in return ship- 
ped them to the city of Zira in the middle of Rus- 
sia. Vaneich received a few kopeks a pound for his 
herbs and wa? satisfied, the local compounder re- 
ceived a few rubles a pound and was unsatisfied. 

Now it happened toward the end of September, 
Snezer went game hunting as usual. When the 
fourth day came no appearance of the faithful dog, 
Vaneich felt sad and lonely. Late on the sixth day 
Snezer put in appearance and his master upbraided 
him for his long delay. But Snezer, joyful on see- 
ing his master, seemed in dog-way, trying to tell 
him something. He would bark, tug on his master's 
clothing in his effort to pull him toward the door. 
''Surely my good old Snezer is bewitched or has 
he been bitten by those little black reptiles. Or me 
thinkest perhaps it is the village of Buada he wishes 
to go. Well, well, old pal, tomorrow early at break 
of day we start for my herbs are sun dried good." 

That night as Islin Vaneich sleeped with Snezer 
as usual at his feet. He had a dream, he saw a 
white robed person bend down over Snezer and say, 
"You have indeed more sense than your good mas- 
ter, for though he seeth, heareth and talketh, yet 
thou seeth, heareth and knoweth." Then Islin felt 
the Spiritual Light come over and touch him saying, 
"Abide by thy dumb companion." Islin awoke with 
a start hearing Snezer scratching at the door. He 
remembered and wondered much about his dream, 
and decided to start to town at once. 

On arriving at the fork road, Snezer yelping and 
smelling the ground insisted on going to the right, 
although it was a good two miles longer, Islin think- 
ing of his dream abided by Snezer and turned to the 
right. Coming around a bush-wood he came sud- 
denly upon a forlorn looking hut, at the door Snezer 
was scratching. Going to the door Islin opened it 



and a sad sight met his eyes. Laying on a couch of 
dried leaves was an emaciated woman, at her breast 
lay a weazened face babe, with a weak, whining cry, 
and over in the comer was a shriveled face man. 
Islin gave one pityful glance, was it not the syn- 
onym of the terrible disease marasmus, did they not 
have it in the big city Zira last year and did not his 
own dried herbs cure them all. Islin Vaneich was 
soon busy rubbing them well with the warm oil he 
prepared. The disease marked a slow progressive 
wastmg away and a shriveled, senile appearance. 

He stayed three days and three nights attending 
these poor people until the disease of marasmus was 
slowly but surely disappearing, then he thought of 
the village of Buada, saying he would return with 
meat for them. The grateful family knelt with 
prayers of thanks. But Islin raising them said. 
Thank not me, but the Lord on High, for He put 
common sense in a poor dumb animal." 

STORIES FOR HAND WORK 

By Laura Rountree Smith, Platteville, Wis. 

1st day. The Story. The Goose and the Golden 
Egg. A man had a goose who laid a gold- 
en egg every day. He killed the goose 
hoping to find much gold. He was sorry 
to find the goose like any other goose in- 
side. It could lay no more eggs. 

1st day. Trace round a pattern of a goose. 

2nd day. Cut and paste the egg. 

3rd day. Draw and color a golden egg. 

4th day. Model an egg. 

5th day. Model a goose. 

6th day. Make a farm picture. Draw the bam 

7th day. Draw chickens and geese by the barn. 

8th day. Cut and paste a windmill or draw it 

9th day. Draw a cow and horse. 

10th day. Cut a booklet shaped like an egg. Draw 

on it a picture of a goose. 



THE SUN'S BRIGHT FACE 
By Anna E. Skinner, 186 Neil Ave., Columbus, O. 
Oh! golden sun, your face 
Is filled with joyous light. 
Please teach me how to shine 
That mine may be as bright 

"Just smile, and smile, and smile. 
And smile the live-long day; 
"That little girl's sweet face 
Shines like the sun," they'll say. 

TWO LITTLE PUSSIES 
By Anna E. Skinner, 186 Nell Ave, Columbus, O. 
"Oh, pussycat," said pussywillow, 
'Where do you live I pray?" 
'^n the Ittle house," sad pussy, 
"On the hill top far away." 

Oh, pus8ywlllow,"rtaid pussycat, 
"I see you in a tree.'* 
**Why, yes," said pussywillow 
"This bom© is best for me." 
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RETURN OF MISS CURTIS FROM FRANCE. 
J. B. M. 

Miss Fannlebelle Curtis returned safely In Decem- 
ber to New York, after a three months' absence in 
France, England and Scotland. Miss Curtis, in com- 
pany with Miss Orr of the Brooklyn Free Kindergar- 
ten Association, investigated the condition of chil- 
dren of refugees, with a view to finding out what the 
kindergartners of America can do to relieve them in 
their dire distress 

Mifls Curtis reported to hter own kindergartners 
in N. Y. C. early in January, urging them to aid in 
establishing a kindergarten center in Paris by draft- 
ing two of the public kindergartners who can speak 
French, to live in Paris and introduce thle play 
spirit through kindergarten games and occupations 
in the various orphanages and institutions in France. 
Miss Curtis represented not only N. Y. C In her 
recent trip, but also the International Kindergarten 
Union. It is proposed that she now tour the U. S. 
to arouse kindergartners to raise funds to keep one of 
thedd kindergartners at work in Paris for a year or 
more Miss Orr has undertaken individually to pay 
the expenses of one. The kinderffartners of NY. have 
already subscribed two hundred dollars. 

By taking part in this noble enterprise, our kinder- 
gartners In this country will feel a reflex influence 
upon their own work, for, as Secretary Baker has 
said, "While losing our sons in France, we cannot af- 
ford to lose our cjiildren here." While reaching out 
the loving hand of sympathy in one direction, we 
pray more young women to enter our kindergarten 
training classes here that they may serve more ef- 
fectively in our own country in all child welfaile en- 
terprises. While saving food, while watching over 
the milk stations and children's hospitals here, it is 
highly important that we keep up the genuine play 
life of childhood in our large cities. 

We must not let their play degenerate into war 
games. We must encourage plays that help to develop 
social unity and brotherly love. We must encourage 
gardening. We must plan pleasant summer outings. 
We must start our story clubs. We must find construc- 
tive work for evien little hands, work that will reach 
out to these children suffering in Europe. Picture 
scrap-books are as simple and pleasing as anything 
we can suggest for this constructive work, and while 
space on ships is so limited these books can be sent 
with less difficulty than anything else. Labels and 
pictures from our grocery packages may be usted to 
make "a store." Perhaps the little French children 
will be pleased to learn to read our EInglish words. 
"The Kindergarten Magazine" or "The International 
Association of Daily Vacation Bible Schools," 90 
Bible House, N Y. C, will be happy to receive one 
or more such picture scrap-books from all our read- 
ers. We promise to examine and describe the best 
8craj>-book received. Scrap-books of Bible pictures, 



with texts neatly written by older brothers and 
sisters will be another form. Scrap-books representing 
page by page the principal rooms of a house, as 
kitchen, dining room, hall, parlor, bed room, etc. are 
very pleasing. Scrap-books of birds, butterfiies, flow- 
ers, are attractive. Arrangement in topics is in- 
structive, but little children also love variety, and the 
uncVassified picture scrap-book is also valuable. 

Who will be first to send us sucih a scrap-book 
for a little French child whoetd picture books were 
all burned long ago, and who will say "Merci, Merci," 
when he hears who sent it. 




CUPID 

This dear little Itellow 

Is St. Valentine today. 

Blowing hearts merrily 

Through his pipe of clay. 

He has hearts of every kind and size, 

And sends them everywhere; 

I wonder! if he'll give me a surprise, 

And send mine to my Lady Fair. 

Bertha Crocker Cook. 



There is but on)e way to permanent peace and that is 
through victory. Autocracy may die hard, but it will 
surely die. EJvery kindergartner and teacher in Amer- 
ica can accomplish much towurds securing peace, esne- 
cially along the line of encouraging food conserva- 
tion. Do not let up on the fight. Find out whether 
requests are being heeded in your neighborhood and 
in all cases where such is not the case, have a 
friendly talk with the mothers, explaining all the 
conditions of which they may not be fully aware. 
Any p(3rson with tact can easily accomplish this In 
a majority of cases without offending, and the result 
is certain to be beneficial. Try it. 
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The STORY Of DAVID and GOUATH J Cut out and tisc for decorative purposes. 



By Jenny B. Heoili; 
iRew York City 



(For Young Children) 

[Children in the kindergarten love to play they 
are Brownies, stooping and making themselves 
small. Then they love to play they are giants stand- 
ing on tip-toe, stretching th<ems6lves up very tall, with 
arms high over-head, they take hlg strides as the 
music changes. It will be helpful to preface the 
story of David and Goliath wlt^ these plays, teach- 
ing or reviewing them If known.] 

I know a story about a giant. Would you like 
to hear about him? His name was Goliath. He was 
almost as tall as our room. (Measure ten feet on 
the wall). He was a soldier. He had a big spear like 
this. (Draw a long one on tbie blackboard). He had 
a helmet like your worsted one that you wear when 
It Is cold. What is your helmet made of? Goliath's 
helmet was made of brass. Show me some brass. 
Show Ine some brass in this room. Tes, this knob 
Is made of brass. Brass Is hard and strong. Do 
you know why Goliath had a helmet made of brass? 
He could cover his head and face so that no one 
could hurt him. He had a coat of brass, too, and his 
legs were covered In brass. 

Goliath had a big shield like this. (Draw or have 
a shield cut out of cardboard). What do you think 
Goliath's S|hield was made of? What did he do with 
It? 

Goliath was a cruel soldier, but David said: "I am 
not afraid of him." David said: "I will go and fight 
Goliath so that he cannot kill our people." 

David was a boy like your big brother. David 
lived in the country and took care of sheep. David 
was not big, but he was strong. He had a sling 
like this He gathered up five smooth stones like 
these. Count them. David said, "I can kill that giant 
with one of these little stones." And he did. And 
Goliath nev<er troubled David's people any more. 

(Many dietails are omitted which can be intro- 
duced in later years. In game time, tell the chil- 
dren that David practised '"taking aim" out in the 
fields. Here is a big target. Let me see who can hit 
the center with our balls. Or, play the game by 
throwing balls into a basket or box. Again, stand 
the cylinder of the second gift on the cube and try 
to knock it off by rolling t,hd wooden sphere.) 



Ten Cents a day will save a human life. Are you not 
willing to give it? See appeal for the starving Arme- 
niane elsewhere in this iseue. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. A SOCIAL ASSET IN 

THE COMMUNITY. 

Mrs. D. D. Orr, 1116 McGregor. Houston, Tex. 

Three grfeat social agencies have helped promote 
the kindergarten cause in the United States: The 
Women's Christian Temperance Union, the Welfare 
movement in factories and other industrial plants, 
and the Settlement Associations. 

Kindergartens were a part of the W. C. T. U. pro- 
paganda against intemperance. The Union estab- 
lished mission kindergartens In districts devastated 
by drink and endeavored, through kindergarten 
methodlB, to train children to resist the tempta- 
tions of the senses and to educate the mothers of 
those children in the best methods of child rearing. 

The Welfare movement in factories is curiously 
interesting and des'erving of more than the passing 
mention I can give. At bottom it is economic not 
philanthropic. Elmployers. realizing the increased 
efficiency and consequent greater output of employees 
working under improved labor and living conditions, 
have through various methods brought about these 
Improvements. Lunch rooms, rest rooms, various 
educational facilities, better housing conditions, 
healthful recreation — all have bfeen provided ror. Mosi 
factories, like the Kahn Tailoring Co., that feeds 600 
employees a day, expect their lunch room to show a 
deficit. The gain to the company comes in the 
quality and quantity of the work turned out by men 
fed palatable, hot food as against the lowered vitality 
and consequent inefficiency of the workman depend- 
ent on a dinner pail full of cold, unappetizing food, 
or the free lunch of the nearest saloon with its ac- 
companying drinks. But to go further and give the 
worker the best of living conditions, his children 
must be provided for. For them are established the 
day nursery, the playgrounds, the gardens, clubs and 
kindergartens. Many employers have realized the 
value of the educational idea embodied in kinder- 
garten methods — few, however, are as thoroughly in 
accord with it as President Patterson, of the National 
Cash Register Co., of Dayton. O-, who made it a rule 
that after 1915 no one should be employed in the fac- 
tory who had not had kindergarten training. This 
is an emphatic endorsement of the kindergarten. 

There is no question that the W- C. T. U. and fac- 
tory kindergartens are social assets — they were estab- 
lished because of that very attribute, but it is of the 
kindergarten and its relation to the Social Settle- 
ment that I wish to speak today as my own work and 
my chances for personal observation have been along 
this line. 

The Kindergarten Association and the Settlement 
movement are so closely allied, their alms so similar 
that t,he Settlement has been called the kindergarten 
for adults. The kindergarten, utilizing the child's 
natural instincts— sociability, activity, love of beauty, 
the desire to know, directs bis intelleotual and moral 



development. The Settlement, working along the 
same lines, seeks to develop and direct the instincts 
of its grown-up children in exactly similar fashion. 
The Kindergarten and the Settlement are united for 
social service. 

The following table of activities in a settlement, 
taken from C. R. Henderson's "Social Settlements" 
should interest all kindergartners. 

INFANCY 

Economic Welfare 
Infants share advantages secured by parents, 
family and community. 
Beginnings of industrial skill in the kindergarten. 

INSTRUCTION 
Kindergarten. 

Movement to introduce kindergarten into public 
schools. 

ESTHETIC CULTURE 

Kindergarten. 

Pictures and casts in Settlement and home. 
Musical entertainment and songs. 
SOCIABILITY 
Kindergarten. 
Parties. Games. 

I^ELIGION 

Kindergarten songs, stories, etc. 

Many head residents of Settlements were originally 
kindergartners Of such undoubtful benefit is kinder- 
garten training to a social worker that I hope for a 
time when all head residents will be graduate kinder- 
gartners. There is no more valuable training for the 
business of being a woman than that provided in the 
kindergarten training schoors of America. 

As many head residents have been kindergarten 
teachers, so many settlements became kindergartens 
and grew into settlements as the scope of their work 
naturally widened. This is true of the Neighborhood 
House in Chicago, of the East Side Settlement in 
Detroit, the Neighborhood Settlement in Milwaukee, 
Bissell House of Grand Rapids, Kingsley House of 
New Orleans, and the Rusk Settlement House of 
Houston. 

Kingsley House was originally a group of kinder- 
gartens established in a wretched quarter of New 
Orleans by Miss Hardy of Louisville. In the same 
neighborhood Trinity Church Guild was doing mis- 
sion work. Th6y united their eftorts under one roof, 
broadened their aims and called the resultant settle- 
ment Kingsley House. 

The Rusk Settlement Houito in Houston began in 
much the same way. The Woman's Club of Houston 
established a kindergarten in the second ward, the 
melting pot of the city. Here Mexicans, Italians. 
Russian Jews, Hungarians are poured together into 
Rusk school to come out good Americans. Here was 
a wonderful opportunity for a kindergarten and a 
crying need for a settlement Recognizing this need, 
a group of women formed a settlement assodatlOAf 
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took over the kindergarten established by the Wom- 
an's Club and made of it a nucleus of all future clubs 
and settlement activities. Ehrentually a room in 
Rusk School and some financial support from the 
school board was secured for the kindergartens. 

It has ever been the policy of the boards connected 
with the Houston Settlement and Kindergarten As- 
sociation (these with other sfocial agencies hBYe 
merged into the Social Service Bureau of Houston) 
to establish and maintain kindergartens with the aim 
of having them eventually incorporated in the regular 
school system With this ever in view, we have con- 
stantly striven to correlate our work with that of the 
public schools, and we have invited, and been grateful 
for supervision from the school board. 

Th Social Service Bureau and the school board are 
now jointly supporting four kindergartens. These 
are all ccmducted in public schools in congested and 
poorer quarters of Houston. The school board sup- 
ports a fifth kindergarten — in Allen school — and its 
director, Misss Helen Wilson, supervises tjie other 
four kindergartens. 

In most of these kindergartens are many non- 
English speaking children — ^for Houston is very poly- 
glot. It is marvelous how quickly, by the aid of kin- 
dergarten games, songs and constructive work, they 
learn to speak English. These same children al- 
tered originally in primary, where the course to be 
covered for the year is a fixed one, not only fail to 
grasp either the language or the lesson, but hold back 
the entire Ekiglish speaking class. In the kinder- 
ten, with its fiexible programme, thy grow natur- 
ally and (easily into the E^nglish tongue. 

These foreign childr^i do more than learn ETnglish 
— they interpreit it and teach it to their parents. 
But the knowledge of the new tongue isn't the only 
thing they take iato their homes from the kinder- 
garten — ^there is that more valuable knowledge of 
better living conditions they h&y*e absorbed with the 
kindergarten training. How many, I wonder, have 
shared the experience of one teacher who had a 
mother come to her and beg that she show her how 
to havfe things at home as they had them in kinder- 
garten for her Louie "cried all the time because 
they didn't do things nice yet, like teacher." 

Where there is no Settlement, the kindergarten 
itself is the social center for social betterment in 
the community. 

Jane Addams told the kindergartners at the meet- 
ing of the International Kindergarten Union in Chi- 
cago, that if Proebel were to come back to earth he 
.would be distinctly disappointed to find the kinder- 
gartens so largely occupied with children only, since 
his is a theory of life and not of child ^ucation 
alone. The follower of Froebel who is not making th^ 
kindergarten a center for neighborhood work has not, 
in Miss Addams' judgment, grasped the whoDe sig- 
nilrance of Froebel's doctrine. 

With the aid of motbers' dube, friendly vialts, 



kindergarten parties, the kindergartrai director can 
make her kindergarten a most valuable asset in the 
community. And, as the Settlement and its teach- 
ings are not alone for the poor, so with the kinder- 
ten. Few, indeed, are the communities that will 
not beniefit by the infiuence of a kindergarten among 
them. 

There can be no nobler work, no higher aspiration* 
than to be of service to one's fellow-men. The 
kindergartner and t^e settlement worker stand side 
by side in that splendid company whose motto is: "I 
serve.'" 



URGE HOLDING OF LIBERTY BONDS. 

United States Treasury oflicials are seeking to dis- 
courage the practice followed by many merchants 
throughout the country offering to accept Liberty 
bonds of the first and second issues at par, and in 
some cases at a premium, in exchange for merch- 
andise. They hold that such practice defeats tbe 
primary object of the sale of the bonds, discouraging 
the general thrift movement and increasing expen- 
ditures, thus depriving the government of labor and 
material needed for war purposes. 

"While I have no doubt that merchants are actu- 
ated by patriotic motives," said Secretary of the 
Treasurer McAdoo, in a statement given out through 
the Federal Reserve banks, "I am sure that they 
have failed to consider the effect which the ac- 
ceptance of their offers have upon the situation. 
We are making the strongest effort to have these 
Government bonds purchased for permanent invest- 
ment by the people at large to be paid for out ol the 
past and future savings of those who buy them. Pur- 
chases thus made not only result in providing funds 
for the use of the Governmtet but they also ^ect a 
conservation of labor and material. 

"When the bonds are exchanged for merchandise, 
the primary object of their sale is defeated, discour- 
aging thrift and increasing expenditures. In addition 
to this, such bonds, when taken in exchange for mer- 
chandiEle must in most cases be immediately sold in 
the open market. This naturally tends to depress 
the market price of the issue and makes it less easy 
to sell future issues at the same rate." I 

Secretary McAdoo believes that the merchants of 
the country, upon a more careful consideration of the 
subject, will discontinue their efforts to sell mer- 
chandise and take Liberty bonds in payment for It. 

It is understood that many of the merchants in 
Chicago and other principal cities in the c^itral west i 
have expressed a desire to follow the Government's ' 
suggestions in the matter, and there is little doubt 
that the practice will be discontinued all over the 
country. 



Adversity is the diamond dust Heaven polishes 
its Jewels with.— Leighton, 
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KINDERGARTNERS AND THE WAR 

Because of war conditions, whereby many young 
children will lack the home care griven them in time 
of peace, more kindergarten and Montessori schools 
than exist at present will be needed, and the task of 
the kindergartner becomes more important than 
ever. The International Kindergarten Union, 
through its Committee of Nineteen, has already 
taken initial steps in executing a plan for the con- 
servation and protection of the nation's children 
during the war. Every branch of the Union has 
been urged to take under consideration three forms 
of activity, legislation, education, social cooperation, 
in relation to child conservation. The work under 
legislation consists of reviewing existing legislation 
with a view to understanding the provisions made 
for the protection of the child, the mother, and the 
home; to make these provisions known to others; 
to make every effort to conserve such legislation 
when necessary either by taking the initiative or 
supplementing the efforts of other agencies. Un- 
der education is comprised all efforts to conserve 
the educational forces without diminution during 
the period of struggle and unrest, and to initiate 
others when necessary or desirable. Under social 
cooperation is included the work of investigating all 
social agencies in various localities concerned with 
child saving and welfare, with special emphasis 
placed upon home visiting and other phases of work 
for which the kindergartner is peculiarly fitted. 

The following practical suggestions have been of- 
fered by Elizabeth Harrison, chairman of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union committee on social co- 
operation during the war: 

1. Get in touch with all local organizations whose 
purpose it is to preserve and protect the health of 
children who are powerless to protect themselves. 

(a) The nearest Parent-Teacher Association. 

(b) The nearest maternity hospital. 

(c) The nearest children's hospital. 

(d) The nearest milk stations. 

(e) The soup kitchens. 

(f) The free dispensaries. 

(g) The other places where care of health and 
coservation of food are taught. 

2. Keep in touch with the means by which the 
social side of child life may be shielded through 
right activities from the darkness that the shadow 
of war would otherwise cast upon it. 

(a) The day nurseries. 

(b) The social settlements. 

(c) The public playgrounds. 

(d) The small park activities. 

(e) The free story hours. 

(f) The back-yard gardens. 

3. Interest yourselves in new social movements: 
(a) Free organ concerts once a week in all the 

churches having good pipe organs and skilled or- 
ganists at their command, arranging the concerts at 
such an hour that school children in the locality can 
attend. 



(b) Free excursions for children through the art 
galleries and museums with guides to point out such 
objects as would interest boys and girls. 

4. Introduce in your locality special hours each 
week when groups of little children may have the 
advantage of contact with good picture books and 
thus diminish the morbid craving for the kind of 
motion pictures which portray the weak and cruel 
side of life. 

Organize story-telling leagues among the school 
children of the neighborhood with yourself or some 
one else to guide them aright; and organize excur- 
sions to the nearby woods or parks. 

These and other activities help to keep the life of 
children sweet, wholesome, and full of right inter- 
ests; they also holp to awaken parents to the sig- 
nificance of their children's leisure hours; and they 
educate public opinion as to the importance of safe- 
guarding the nation's most precious asset, the child- 
ren. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, of the Kindergarten Train- 
ing School, Boston, Mass., sums up the kindergart- 
ner's duty in the present emergency, as follows: 

First. I charge you to see that no child is de- 
prlvtdd of an opportunity for the training afforded 
by the public schools. It is more needful than ever 
that children should be gathered in and kept in the 
school. Mothers are called to work as well as 
fathers, and many children will be left to the de- 
moralization of the streets, unless all workers are 
active in protecting them. It may be necessary 
even that guidance and opportunity for play and 
other activities be given during the long afternoon 
when otherwise the children would be left to their 
own devices. By group work at certain centers, re- 
lays of kindergartners might provide afternoon 
guidance for numbers of children. 

Second. I charge you to see that the kind of Kin- 
dergarten training given is that which prepares for 
the best citizenship. Every Kindergarten is a com- 
munity with its tiny citizens living in community re- 
lations. The laws which govern all association of 
individuals must hold here. Self activity must al- 
ways be the guiding principle of the kindergarten. 
One of its chief aims ''is to give men themselves." 
But the individual to be developed as a member of 
a group; as such he must conform, obey the laws 
which rule the whole and subordinate self gratifi- 
cation to the good of the whole. If this lesson is 
not learned early in the child's life, we have weak- 
lings, self seeking individuals and moral failures. 
Some exercises which call for instant response for 
concerted action and for conformity to the group 
desire should be retained as part of Kindergarten 
practice. Organized plays which demand self sub- 
ordination and team work are important in child- 
training, that we may have obedient, helpful and 
self controlled children. With all the advance that 
we are making in methods and in material which 
allow for initiative and self activity, let us remem- 
ber also that ideals are the bread of Jife. Chil(^lood 
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needs this bread in order that man may live. The 
great ideals of brotherhood of the membership in a 
whole were the ideals which created the kindergar- 
ten. I charge the Kindergartners of the country to 
speed the day when the golden rule may become 
universal, because all children are trained to live 
by it. 

Third. I charge the Kindergartners to remember 
the mothers, to remember their burdens and their 
new problems. Some of them may be instructed in 
more efficient ways of living. Some of them are 
ready to do their bit of service. Red Cross courses 
may be adapted to the mothers in different neigh- 
borhoods and are best given by teachers. The 
courses in hygiene, care of food and purchasing of 
food may form an essential factor of the mothers' 
club of this season. 



OUR SCHOOLS IN WAR TIME 

One of the most striking features of the first days 
of the war In America was the liberal response of 
the colleges to the call for men. Almost every one 
of our big universities took up military training. 
The first officers' traiiiing camps were filled with 
college men. Is this tendency going too far for the 
best interests of the nation? 

This is only one of the tremendously Important 
problems which war brings to the schools. The war 
has made sweeping and fundamental changes in the 
educational system of every belligerent in Europe. 
It will make changes in our own. We will have to be 
exceedingly careful that these cjtianges do good and 
not harm. 

The United States commissioner of education. Dr. 
P. P. Claxton started a campaign whose slogan is 
"No lowering of efficiency in our schools." He re- 
minds us that we must depend on our colleges to 
keep up the supply of trained men. Yet the college 
man has undeniably a greater tendency to get Into 
the army than the average man This is due to a 
variety of causes, and does not argue that the college 
man is ahead of the rest of us in patriotism For one 
thing, he has a better chance to become an officer 
than has the man with only a grammar school educa- 
tion, and that is an attraction. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the majority of college men belong to 
a class which does not have to worry about the bread 
and butter of the present and prospective dependents. 

If this movement goes so far as to drain the college 
of men it threatens national efficiency, because In a 
few years we will begin to feel a shortage of en- 
gineers, technical experts, and trained young men in 
all lines. By t,hat time they will be very badly 
needed, for we hope that the work of world recon- 
struction will have begun. There are 10,000,000 men 
of what we have fixed as the military age in the coun- 
try today. There are only about 150,000 men in the 
colleges, and from these 150,000 men the trained 
scientists and technical experts of the future must 
be drawn. 



Of course there are many men in the colleges who 
are not training for technical work — who are merely 
getting a liberal education enabling them to enjoy 
life better, and who are particularly fitted for war 
service because their families will never have to live 
by their toll. In view of such facts the colleges must 
manifestly be permitted to continue to furnish their 
share to the army. Only, the Bureau of Education 
intends to point out the dangers of the situation and 
to urge the man who is getting a training that will 
make him valuable to the nation to consider his duty 
carefully. 

The higher educational systems of Europe have* 
taken a terrible blow In the last three years. Their 
output of trained men will certainly fall far below 
what it was before th'a war for several years after 
peace has returned. This will mean an additional 
need and additional opportunities for America's 
trained men. 

The conscription systlam in France and Germany 
recognized the importance of keeping up the supply 
of specialists, but both of these countries some time 
ago got to the point where they could not spare any 
able-bodied men from active service. England re- 
cruited millions of volunteers before she resorted to 
conscription, and this volunteer period drained her 
great universities . 

The problem of keeping the colleges up to the 
mark is only one of the taaks that the educational sys- 
tem of the nation faces. Thie Bureau of Education 
sees such an increaed deinand for trained men cer- 
tain to arise in the future that it will try to increase 
the number of high school students as much as posl- 
sible. Commissioner Claxton points to Russia and 
China as two immense fields where American tech- 
nical men will be wanted in the work of development. 
Both of these great republics have vast wealth and 
vast resources, and both of them have shown their 
preference for American engineers and industrial ex- 
perts. Russia proposes to ask us to work the mine of 
Sakhalin. The Chinese preference for American en- 
gineers is well known. — Frederic J. Haskin, in New 
York Globe. 



TO WASHINGTON 

By Elsie Spicer Eells 

1461 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O, little lad, George Washington, 
When you were a child like me, 
What did you think about that day 
You cut down the cherry tree? 

What dreams were yours at evening hours. 
As you watched the stars come out, 
And went to bed by candle light, 
0, what did you think about? 

And when you kept your birthday feast. 
Did you dream there'd come a day. 
When all the schools, a nation through. 
Would keep it a holiday? 

Did you have dreams of Valley Forge 

And crossing the Delaware; 

Of armies led to victory, 

Of hardships you'd have to bear? 

O, little lad, George Washington, 
When you were a child like me. 
You learned to do the things you should. 
To be what you ought to be.^-^ j 
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Mary fs only a little girl, 

And what can a little girl do? 

Oh her hands find work in many a way. 

For her heart is warm and true. 

She learns her spelling every day 

And keeps as still as a mouse. 

The teacher would like to get a girl 

Like Mary from every house. 



"Ah! 
woods/ 



FABLE. 
By Bertha Crocker Cook, Bridgeport, Conn, 
me, these beasts are the ruination of my 
said the forest, one day. "There quibbling, 
quarreling and fighting are disastrous." 

"Well, if you should know how I worry," retorted 
Mrs. Brier Rabbit "That slyful old fox shouVd ap- 
propriat)3 my babes for a dainty dish." 

"Ah! yes," said the deer. "Mr. Lion gave me a 
nice chase over the woods, until I'm foot sore." 

"Indeed, yes," reiterated the Puma. "Quite a quar- 
rel I had with the wildcat." 

And the old gray Owl, over-head muttered: "A fierce 
fray of affairs, sleep, how can I get it, with such 
atrocious affairs?" 

The wolf and the bear were soon overheard, with 
also the tiger and giraffe. 

"Now, see here," said the forest, "get together, I 
pray, no matter if you are of a different skin, how 
do you expect to have the run of my wood; in time 
it would be all washed in blood, before It's too i^te, 
heed the warning I give, get together and run friend- 
ly o'er my woods." 

After days — A beautiful forest with beasts of every 
kind, peaceful In the 'United Kingdom.'" 



A little money Mrill save a human life. See 
the appeal for the starving Armenians. Do 
•end SOMETHING and please send it NOW. 



The Armenians are probably the greatest 
sufferers from the Mrorld ^^ar, and.have re- 
ceived no adequate relief and are* starving 
by thousands. Oon't you ^^ant to help save 
a life. Every cent you give 'will reach Uie 
sufferers vrithout a penny deducted for ex- 
penses. Read the appeal else^^here in this 
issue. 



THE SWEET REWARD 
Satella J. Penman, 3963 Dove St., San Diego, Calif. 

"Their tables well set," said Eliz'beth to June, 
"And see what the dollies will say, 

For just bread and water, although it is noon. 
Because they've been naughty today." 

Elizabeth's doll is the brave Bobby boy. 

And June's is the sweet Isabel. 
Each doll is to each loving mother a joy, 

As both the young matrons could tell. 

They put the dolls each in its chair at its place 
Then hid down behind the doll chairs. 

And brave little Bobby looked up and said grace; 
For he had been taught all the prayers. 

Said he, "We're so thankful for blessed sunshine, 
So warm; and glad it's no hotter. 

Rich food we don't like and we never drink wine. 
We're thankful for bread and water." 

Those two happy mothers said they couldn't tell, 
All that they heard, — 'Twas so funny. 

Kissed the dolls saying, "Turn your glass Izabel,, 
You both shall have milk and honey." 




By Laura Rountee Smith. 

February now has come, 

Wave the flag and beat the drum, 

Of days this month has twenty-eight. 

Hurry Bunny, don't be late! 

When Leap Year comes along in line, 

Of days we then have twenty-nine, 

All the Bunnies learn to spell 

"February" very well! (^ r\r\ri]c> 
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KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE 

AND SUPPLIES 

Construction Materials of all Kinds, also Montessori Goods 



THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 



North- Western Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 



207 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 



HTDTTTItfr* Df AVCPersonally 

ff RI I iriu iL A I iJpondence Method 



t a u ar h t througrh New Corres- 
by well-known Edltor- 
A »j»^ o-v<^DtE>c Author. Complete courses In Short 

AND STOKIES Story; Photoplay; Plot Construction. 

Highest record of efficiency and success. Established 1910. Un- 
excelled testimonials. Full particulars on request. 

Henry Albert Phillips, Dept. lOlf, 1777 Broadway, New York 
Complete Photoplay or Story «Market^ 10c eaeh 



FOR SALE 

Kindergarten Material 



An opportunity to secure a nice 
supply of kindergarten material in 
excellent condition at a ^reat sav- 
ins in price. 

The outfit iucludes. two tables 8 
ft. X 16 inches; 12 chairs and an as- 
sortment of sifts and occupation 
material. Address 

A. L. D„ care of 

Kifldergarten-Priinary lagazioe 

Menistee, Michigan 




BOWLDEN B[US 

FOR SCHOOLS 

From $8.00to$36 0< 

FOR CHURCHES 

From $-46.00 to $lfl6.0b 

Write for free 
catalogue. 

flMERICflN BEU « 

rOUNDRT CO. 

Ilortlivlll«,llloll. 



Child World Playground Series 

Festival Plays 
and Pageants 

For 

Kindergartens, Schools, 

Playgrounds and Settlements 

Arranged by 

MARX RUFF HOFE 

Harvest Festival $0.60 

Spring Pantomime 60 

Christmas in Merrie England .60 
Story of Bethlehem (for Sun- 
day schools) 26 

Published by 

Clayton F. Summy Co. 

64 East Van Buren St Chicago 

This present day revival makes the publi 

oation of these Pageants for young 

people most timely ahd valuable. 



The Educational Exchange 

Priee $1.00. 
COMBIlfATIOlf OrFBRS 

With a few other journals lor the con 

venience of our subscribers as follows 

Resalar With tha 

Priee fflrrhaa— 

The Pathflnder 1.00 1.60 

Normal Inatraetor Jt 

Primary Plana . . . 1.98 1.00 
Kladerffarten - Prim- 
ary Mayaaine 1.00 l.$5 

All Combined 4.7S S.00 

Subscribe for the Exchange and keep 
up with the wonderful and revolution- 
ary educational movements in the Bal- 
my South. 12 issues each year. Mini- 
mum size, 36 paj^es. Established in 1886 
ADDRESS If. R. BAKBR, PUB.. 
BIRMIH GHAJf, AXA. 



AN OPEN AIR SCHOOL 
JOURNAL? 

Devoted to Tltaliains school chil- 
dren by nvea^s of fresh air claaa- 
rooma and Opea Air Sch€»ols. Beauti- 
fully printed: profusely illustrated: 
Reports of work in all parts of 
United States. Interests parents. 
Health Officials, Educators, whole 
communities. A Bis Man's JouniaL 
Issued monthly $1.00 per year. 
PHILADBLPHIA* Pa. 



PRIMARY FRIDAY 
AiTERNOONS 

BT S. C. PBABODT. 

A connection of poems for use In 
the flrat three ycara of school life 

Some point or moral ia embodied 
In each poem. They have hcen tried 
In the classroom and their ■aefal- 
■eas proved. 

A valuable hook for priouiry 
teachers to have in hand. 

Paper. Price SB centa postpaid. 

New England Publishing Co. 

e BBACOH STRBBT, BOSTOV. 



WESTERN JOURNAL Of 
EDUCATION 

Bstahlished %m ISSS. 

Devoted to the discussion of the 
elementary school problems Im Call- 
fontia and elsewhere. 

Price $1.60.. 

HARR WAGITBR, EDITOR, 

230 G«ary St.. 

SAH FRAJICISCO. OAU, 

FROEBEL 

As a Pioneer In Modern 
Psychology 

By E. R. Blarray 

The purpose of this book Is to 
show that Frobel's educational the- 
ories were based on psychological 

j views of a type much more modem 
than Is at all generally understood. 

I Most educationists have read Tha 
Edacatlon of BIan» but few outside 
the kindergarten world are likely 
to have bestowed Ariuch thought on 
Froebel's later writings. It is in 
these, however, that we see Froebel 
watching with earnest attention 
that earliest mental '"evelopment 
which is now regarde<* as a distinct 
chapter In mental science, but 
which was then largely, if not en- 
tirely Ignored. 

The major part of the book is in- 
tended to show the correctness of 
Froebel's views on points now re- 
garded as of fundamental impor- 
tance and generally recognised as 
modern theories. 

224 pages. $1.26 delivered. 

Warwick AYorkJnc- 

Pnblishers 
Baltimore. Blarylamd 
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A few cents a day will keep 
this child from starving. Shall 
we really let her die without 
doing anything to save her? 
Won't you send something 
and send it QUICKLY? 
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YOU WONT LET ME STARVE, WILL YOU? 

My name is Shushan. 

I am a little Armenian girl. 

Do I look much different from an American baby 
girl? 

I was happy until my papa and mama died. 

I had nice things to eat and wear, now I am grow- 
ing blind because I am starving. 

I am only one of 400,000 little orphan girls and 
boys whQ are starving. 



VOL. XXX— NcK 7 

Have you ever been really hungry? 

You dear, good, kind, generous Americans will not 
let us go hungry, will you ? 

Many thousands of my little friends have already 
died from slow starvation. 

Those of us still alive, but oh so weak for just 
bread, can be saved even from the blindness of star- 
vation if we can get help quick. 

You will help us, won't you, dear, good, kind, gen- 
erous Americans? 

When American papas and mamas look at their 
happy little girls and boys — ^just as I once was, 
won't they say: "We will give enough money to save 
the life of a little Armenian or Syrian boy or girl." 

Won't you little happy American boys and girls 
ask your papas and mamas to give you seventeen 
cents a day to send to us? 

That much will keep one of us alive for one day. 

Will it not make you very happy to know you are 
helping little girls and boys, just like you are, to 
live ? 

There are thousands of other little Armenian and 
Syrian girls and boys whose papas and mamas are 
living — but all of them are starving just as I am. 

Everybody here is hungry. 

Our pretty homes were destroyed and we were 
driven across the desert. 

My mama carried me to the Relief Station. 

She gave me the last of our food and she starved 
to death. 

Yesterday 800 children had to be turned away 
when the Relief Workers gave us supper. Turned 
away to die because there was not enough food to 
give to all of us. 

The others who are living must be helped. 

We sleep on the ground. 

Winter is coming and it is very cold, but being 
cold is not nearly so bad as being hung^ry — and be- 
ing hungry is not nearly so bad as starving. 

The mothers and the tiny babies all around me 
are starving. 
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They are weak, but so patient, evert when they be- 
gin to go blind. 

There are 2,500,000 of us who can yet be helped. 

Seventeen cents a day apiece is all we ask. 

It is enough to keep us alive, but we must be 
saved — Now, To-day. 

We pray to God every morning, noon and night 
asking him to shower you with his blessings so you 
dear, good, kind, generous Americans can help us. 

You will help us, won't you ? 

Lovingly yours, 

SHUSHAN ANOUSHIAN. 

ISVERY CENT BUYS BREAD. 
NOT A PENNY GOES FOR EXPENSES 

This little girl is but one of many 
thousands. Many hundreds are dy- 
ing the awful death of starvation 
daily. Won't you just NOW while 
you are reading this awful story stop 
and write you name and address, say 
"for the Armeniaus/' place your 
mite in an envelope addressed to the 
Kindergarten-Primary Magazine at 
Manistee, Mich., and mail quickly. 
All contributions will be published 
in the magazine but we use initials 
only if so requested, but prefer to 
publish name in full. 

CONTRIBUTIONS SINCE LAST REPORT 

Mrs. James L. Brown, West Bridgewater, Pa. $3.00 

J. H. C, Ottawa, Illinois 5.00 

M. X., West Bridgeport, Pa 2.00 

Miss B. Martin, 1531 Main St., Newberry, 

S. C. (West End School) 2.18 

Lulu S 50 

R-'ral Teacher 50 

Friend of Armenians 50 

School Collection 1.64 

Kindergartner 36 

Sympathetic 50 

When the Red Cross this spring comes before the 
American people again to ask for another $100,000,- 
000 War Fund, the value of the Junior members will 
become apparent, for these children will take the 
message and the function of the Red Cross into 
homes that otherwise could not be reached. 

Especially valuable will be the influence of child- 
ren of foreign extraction in carrying the lessons of 
patriotism and democracy to their parents and other 
adult members of the family from the Junior Auxil- 
iaries. It is impossible to assemble the parents for 
purposes of patriotic propaganda, but ths children 
can be reached daily in their classrooms by teachers 
who are alert to this opportunity of helping their 
country. * 

President Wilson considers the Junior Red Cross 
One of the most important phases of war activity in 
the United Stat'^s and the same opinion is held by 
Mary C. C. Bradford, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Cardinal Gibbons, speaking for 
the Catholic schools, and many other educators. 



Address of Miss Hilda Busick to the Daily 
Vacation Bible School Class. 

Dk. Jenny B. Mebbtll 

Miss Hilda Busick of Public School 157, Manhat- 
tan, recently addressed the Training Class of the 
Daily Vacation Bible School Association which is 
being held on Saturday mornings at No. 90 Bible 
Class under Dr. Merrill. 

Before giving practical illustrations of ryhthms, 
Miss Busick read an inspiring paper on the subject 
of Rhythm which we expect to publish next month. 

Miss Leila T. Moses was accompaniest on the 
piano during the rhythm exercises that followed the 
address. 

Miss Busick develops rhythms by beginning as 
Froebel did with some natural movement of a child, 
perhaps a restless child who cannot stand still, (who 
can?) and who unconsciously swings one foot over 
the other. "See what Eddie is doing with his foot? 
Can we all do it?" (After all Eddie was not a 
naughty boy I) "Can we do it with the other foot?" 
All try. Can anyone think of something to do with 
two feet together? 

Miss B. advised kindergartners to practise move* 
ments carefully themselves, first observing how, for 
example, a farmer really swings his scythe, or 
again, how a sea gull swoops down, how a musician 
uses a trombone or a bow on a violin. 

Miss B. spoke of the value of asking a few ques- 
tions after a rhythm in order to help the child to 
think connectedly, as after playing train one might 
ask. Did you look out of the car window ? What did 
you see? Or, after swaying like trees in the wind, 
the kindergartner might ask, Who lives in trees? 
The class suggested birds, monkeys and squirrels. 
Monkey suggested climbing and the children were 
led to the corresponding movement with hands and 
feet as in climbing. What workmen need to climb 
well? Then came a fine rhythm climbing exercise 
suggested by fireman's movements. 

Nature is ever fascinating to a child. The rhythm 
of the waves, how they love to imitate it! The 
rhythms grow into games often times. The beach 
is suggested. Children come with pail and shovel. 
The digging motion can be imitated. Then the 
waves rush and the little ones run. The waves 
bring shells and pebbles, and the little ones gather 
them, one, two, three. Some one can show how to 
swim. All these motions require the use of the 
large muscles which is most desirable. 

Many of the rhythms were developed so naturally 
that one felt the fine art of an experienced kinder- 
gartner who does not impose herself upon the chil- 
dren but who seems to follow them as Froebel 
teaches us to do even while we lead. Miss Busick 
has truly learned true leadership. 



The field is veiled from mortal sight; 

Tis only seen by One, 
Who knows alone where victory lies 

When each day's fight isL^done. 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
MARCH PROGRAM 




Notwithstanding the long, cold winter, and the 
fact that not until March 21st does spring really 
begin, notwithstanding our trials and sorrows, we 
still feel the stirring of spring-time within us, and 
must b::gin to get ready for the wonderful push of 
life that is svre to come to our Earth this month. 

Nature, Iho full of life always, seems to have her 
resting time lika our lullaby period in the kinder- 
garten. Ojr little ones are so full of life that we 
feel them straggling to be active even while thsir 
little heads aro resting on their arms on the kinder- 
garten tab! 3 during the lullaby period. With gentle 
song we naiet them for a few minutes and then how 
gladly th3y come back to play and to work! 

As Nature rises from her slumbers she to seems 
to f 3el the strong stir of Life struggling within her. 
She wills to play and to frolic as well as to work. 
Hence March is our windy month. 

We will let the little ones play with the March 
winds as they toss little girls' curls about and send 
little boys chasing after their caps! What shall we 
do? 

We must make kites and pin-wheels and toy ships 
with sails! 

We must watch the March sun mount higher and 
higher and we will talk of the longer, brighter days 
he is bringing us. We will watch the melting snow 
and wonder where it goes! Of course we have had 
snow balls this winter in the kindergarten room, and 
have seen them turn into water. Are our older 
little ones too young to observe the brooks swelling 
in the country, the little streams running races in 
village and city streets? 

Alas, sometimes March brings freshets and floods 
like little children who are wild and noisy! Where 
does all this water come from? We must help a 
little towards the wonder lessons of geography by 
making the little ones conscious observers even in 
the kindergarten, and not only so they can be led to 
think, tho very little, back to causes and so take a 
step towards Natural science. 

There are big things for us to keep in mind in 
these kindergarten days when we are more fully 
realizing our relation to the primary school and in 
fact to all later education. 

Are we philosophizing too much ? Then let us get 
back to poetry and to play. 

"And tho on plain and hill 
'Tis winter, winter still, 
There's something seems to say 
That winter's had its day. 
And all this changing tint 
This whispering stir and hint 
Of bud and bloom and wing. 
Is the coming of the spring." 



THE DAY BY DAY PROGRAM TO HELP BE- 
GINNERS 
Jenny B. Merrill 

Our aim is to lead kindergartners and teachers to 
adapt their program to the social conditions of the 
community in which they teach, and yet to seek to 
modify undesirable conditions, to introduce into the 
school-life new and more attractive conditions, and 
those that are simple and childlike. Adult life is, 
as it were, too strong, too intense for a child. This 
is the final plea for an early "child society" which 
we call "The Child Garden." Children find them- 
selves in the society of other children. 

In making our kindergartens too large we defeat 
our purpose. The child needs the child but small 
groups with . considerable freedom are preferable tg 
large groups. 

Small groups permit of more activity of both mini} 
and body. 

Small groups enable us to really study individuals 
and to encQurage initiative. 

Fiftiy children can scarcely fondle or even enjoy 
a pet or see a picture. To take fifty children on a 
walk is a trial instead of a pleasure even with good 
assistants. 

The kindergarten method aims to entourage 

1. Activity, yet physical control. 

2. Sociability, yet individuality. 

3. Class observation of nature, yet a wondering 
spirit that leads to the Life beyond what wa see.. 

4. Nurturing living animals and plants which 
leads to sympathy and love. 

5. Art and literature found in pictures, in stories 
and in peotry, these aids that come to us from the 
past. 

Big aims keep our spirits ever fresh while we try 
to select some few stories, songs, games and occu- 
pations for each and every day. 

Experienced kindergartners with, memories of 
many years with the little ones still need to prepare 
a daily program, a weekly outline and better yet, to 
look ahead thru the month approaching. We need 
preparedness in peace as well as in war, in home 
and in school as well as in our country. Beginners 
who have been led thru careful studies in program 
making can select and re-arrange daily programs 
until they acquire the freedom of the experienced, 
skillful teacher who can turn to account children's 
suggestions without letting them run too far afield. 

In writing a daily program, I always feel like 
apologizing lest I seem to others to be forgettin:^ 
the freedom I believe in, the need of variation and 
adaptation to locality, nationality, etc. The month 
of March is especially treacherous, shall I say, an J 
may order us to bring out "the lamb or the lion," so 
that I cannot foretell whether the first we 2k or the 
last shall find us with "The Wind" for a topic! 
While I must proceed to week by week topics and 
day by day suggestions, let it be understood that 
the order may be turned about. To do this, my 
reader must read thru ths monthr, make ready for 
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changes and not be satisfied to follow fully any stat- 
ed order of mine. 

First Week. The Sun. Longer days. Melting 
snow. Where does the snow go? 

Second Week. The Wind. What it can do. 

Third Week. Things in Nature. Possibly first 
birds, first flowers and grass blades. 

Fourth Week. House cleaning and fresh decora- 
tions for the kindergarten room. 

Fifth Week. Ready for Easter. 

FIRST WEEK, MARCH 1-8 _ 

Friday, March 1. Conversation. Why do we have 
windows in our room? To let "the merry sunshine 
in!" Can we sing that song? Who saw the sun 
this morning? Where was it? What was it doing? 
Shall I tell you? It was climbing. Will you look 
when you go home and see how high it has climbed ? 
It is trying to climb higher and higher every day so 
as to make long days for us. Do you remember the 
short days when we had to get up before the sun? 
What time did you get up this morning? See if 
you can find out what time the sun rises? "Bell me 
on Monday. Watch it every morning, at noon, and 
again late in the afternoon and tell me where it 
goes; will you try? Does it climb all day? 

Ist Gift Which of the balls is something like the 
sun? Let us play with our yellow ball today. Lit- 
tle ball, pass along. What can we do with our ball? 
Swing, twirl, roll it. 

Drawing. The yellow ball. The sun. A window 
for the sunshine to come in. 

Games. Choice of children from games of the 
week. See if children can suggest any game to 
make us remember that the sun climbs higher and 
higher. 

Monday, March 4. Conversation. Children tell 
pleasant things that occurred since Friday. Who 
watched the sun? Repeat Friday's questions. Look 
out of the window. Speak of the east. Let child- 
ren point to the east. Mark the calendar for three 
days. Sing "Good morning to the glorious sun." 
See song books. 

Gift. Rings or circular tablets. Let each child 
have as many as he can use. Give only a few at 
first. Observe and let those who do not know what 
to do change seats and sit by a child who is ingen- 
ious. Children learn quickly from each other. Use 
the rings and tablets yourself before the class, lett- 
ing several come to your table to see what you can 
do. 

Occupation. Prawing around the largest ring. 
Let children make as many rings as they want to. 
Fill the paper with rings. Give yellow crayon after 
the outlining and see if any one wants to fill the 
rings full of yellow sunshine. 

Story Hour. (Sometimes change the hour for 
telling stories.) Benny's Sunshine. Little Benny's 
mother was sick. There was no sunshine in the 
room but Benny. Benny's mother called him her 
little Sunshine. Can you guess why? One day 
Benny tried to catch some sunshine in his pail! 



Wasn't he a funny boy? He thought he could carry 
it to his mother because the doctor said sunshine 
would be good for her. Benny took the little tin 
pail out in the strest and held it in the sunshine. It 
looked very bright and shiny. He put the cover on 
quickly and just ran to his mother. What have you 
in your little pail, Benny? I have a pailful of the 
sunshine, mother. When Benny took the cover off, 
was the sunshine there? Mother laughed and said 
"Benny dear, you are my sunshine! I am sure I can 
get well if my little boy takes such good care of me, 
and sings me the little kindergarten songs every 
day." 

Games. Free choice. Dramatize several Mother 
Goose stories. Play ball games. 

Tuesday, March 5. Let some child tell all he re- 
members about Benny's sunshine pail. Show a tin 
pail. Ask a child to hold it in the sun. See if he 
can see his face in it! Tin is bright. What color is 
it? Feel it. Tin is hard. Tin is smooth. What 
else have you at home made of tin? Strike the tin 
pail. Strike the cover. Listen with your eyes 
closed. Did I strike the pail or the cover? (Use a 
pencil in striking.) Listen again. Hide your eyes. 
(Strike the table.) What did I strike? Now I will 
close my eyes and see if you can puzzle me! John 
will try? 

Gift. Children . build in groups using different 
gifts, 3rd, 4th, 5th, or 6th, according to ability. It 
is not necessary to have the children always open 
boxes in unison to a count or rhyme, altho it is right 
to train them to handle with care and to try to be as 
quiet as possible so as not to disturb others. 

Ask every child to take a block in each hand. 
Have a rhythmic exercise by clapping the blocks to- 
gether to 4-4 time. The children love to do this as 
well as to clap hands. Now you may build any thing 
you want to. I am coming to see what you build and 
I will see if you can tell what it is. 

As you pass from child to child, ask a question or 
two to lead him to talk about what he has built. 

Games. Similar to Monday. Also repeat sense 
games appealing to sense of hearing. Introduce 
game in which a child tries to recognize another's 
voice. One child stands or sits in the center of the 
circle. He covers his eyes with his hands. The kin- 
dergartner beckons to a child, taking care not to 
choose one in front of the child in the center as then 
there will be no temptation to peep. The child chosen 
tip toes behind the one in the center saying "Who 
am I?" or "Good Morning Mary. Do you know 
me?" He may sing for variety. 

Drawing. Place the tin pail in sight and ask the 
children to make a picture of it. Perhaps you can 
make a picture of Benny, too. (The object present 
helps the child, but it is not yet time to ask him 
consciously to make an object-drawing.) 

Resting. At any time during the day when the 
children seem restless, sing a lullaby. If possible 
have a run in the open air between exercises. Play 
ball games outside with rubber balls. Have horse 
reins also. /-^ t 
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Wednesday, March 6. Where is the snow? (Try 
to connect the melting of the snow with the sun. 
It is surprising to young kindergartners to find that 
children do not see such relations readily. Children 
observe but do not think much of causes. We lead 
them on gradually to use their higher faculties.) 
Do you remember what happened one day last win- 
ter when we brought a snow ball into the kinder- 
garten ? What became of it ? If there is any snow, 
have the experiment repeated. Why does the snow 
melt? What makes the snow melt outside? There 
is no fire oatslie. Some child may think of the sun. 
If not, let them have a day to wonder. Do not press 
any question too far. There is another day for an 
answer. Very little problems are for very little 
people. Watch for their problems and help them 
puzzle thcii oit. At home children ask questions. 
Do they esk thorn in kindergarten? Sing a snow 
song. Play the games connected with snow. It is 
valuable to recall recent experiences and so connect 
th2 seasons. 

Drawing. V/e want to sea the show man a^ain, 
and perhaps you can make him on this gray paper. 
What crayon must you have? 

Folding. A sled as made before. 

Gift Building as before. Have a few children 
CO ant their blocks for you as you come to them. Let 
older ones group them in twos, threes, or fours be- 
fore they begin to build. If any are using the fifth 
or the sixth gift, ask them to put all pieces that are 
alike together before beginning to build. Shall we 
build monuments today as we did on Washington's 
birthday? Who can build a fort? 

Thursday, March 7. What melts all the snow 
outside? Where does all this water go? That is 
another puzzle. Think about it. Take a walk with 
the children and observe a little brook that has 
swollen, or perhaps a river. Just here tell a story 
about the rising sap and the maple trees or review 
it if it was told in February. So the snow is help- 
ing the trees grovv. The trees love to drink water. 
Did you know that? What do we give our plants 
to drink every day? Who gave them a drink to- 
day? Who takes care of th3 trees? (There is a 
hymn entitled "God's Constant Care." Sea Song 
Stories. Hill.) 

Rhythms. Practice clappin:?, tappin:? with the 
foot, swinging the arms, skipping, creeping, creep- 
ing as the sunbeams come so softly thru tha win- 
dow. We do not hear them. 

First Gift. Review colors with balls. Play with 
glass prism and try to match our balls to its colors. 
Introduce a white ball as our snow balls have gone 
for a long time. (One child said, "Lat us have the 
white ball for Sunday." Many kindergartners keep 
a basket full or a large bag full of balls of many 
sizes and colors, rubber, wooden, celluloid, leather, 
cloth, paper.) 

Games. Second Gift as a basis for a new game. 
Which block is like the big part of a tree? Which 
block i9 like the apple that grows on a tree? What 



is the other block like? Let us play the cube is a 
box. Show me the top of the box. Play open it. 
What is in it? Show me the bottom of the box. 
How many more parts can you show me? How 
many corners around the top of the box ? Are there 
any more corners? Where? How many are two 
fours? What a lot of corners the cube has! Can 
you make the cube stand on a corner? Can you 
spin it on a corner like a top? Try. (Spring brings 
tops.) Can you spin around on one foot? Stand 
the cylinder on the cube. Take aim with the sphere. 
One, two, three — roll. Off goes the cylinder! Use 
the aiming game daily until the children become 
steady and accurate in aiming. • 

Occupation. Rolling several pieces of paper of 
different sizas and colors into cylinders. Who can 
find a way to fasten the paper so it will keep round 
like a cylinder? This is a child's problem. Past- 
ing, pinning, tying may be suggested. Try all threa 
ways. How can we play with these papar rolls? 
One child peeps into his. Others follow. Are they 
spy-glasses? What do you see thru yours? Test 
imagination. 

Friday^ March 8. Review day. Where does the 
sun rise? Where is it at noon? What does the 
sun do late in the afternoon? Did you ever play 
*'Fly to the east, fly to the west. 
Fly to the very ona that you love bast?" 

How can we play -it ? Children suggest. 

What shall we sing about the sun? 
"Over there the sun gets up 
And travels on its way. 
At noon it climbs up very high. 
At night it goes away." 

Children find Friday on the calendar. Find Mon- 
day, Tuesday, etc. Count how many days in March 
so far. How many sunny days? 

Rhythms. Marching by twos and fours. 

Gifts. Children choosa and work freely. 

Occupation. Children choose between drawlnj 
and cutting. 

SECOND WEEK 
The Wind. 

SECOND WEEK. THE WIND. 

March 11-15. Those who have back numbers of 
the Kindergarten Magazina will find this fully treat- 
ed in 1915, 16, and 17. Froabel's Mothar Play Pic- 
ture gives a fine basis for tha week but tha child- 
ren's real, personal experiences with Mr. Wind must 
come first. It is an exciting: subject and the child- 
ren will ba a little more active and noisy in conse- 
quence. To counteract any excitement try closing 
eyps and listening to hear the wind outside. Usa 
breathing exercises and let the children blow on 
their hand. Our breath is like a warm wind. 

"Little gentle breath 

Coming, coming alway 

Who keeps you coming, coming 

By night as well as by day?" 

Gifts. Stick laying is quieting so that it may be 
well to use it all tha week, outlining ships with sails, 
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kites, wind mills, etc. Give a few sticks to start 
with. Place several boxes of sticks where children 
can help themselves to more as they need them. * (It 
is well occasionally to throw children upon their own 
responsibility. The kindergartner then has her op- 
portunity to observe each child. One child needs en- 
couragement, another needs checking, another needs 
suggestion.) 

If any child remembers ''rings" and asks for them, 
supply them if he can show a good use for them. 
With one ring and several short sticks about it, the 
siin shines forth! Encourage "composition" with 
the sticks as the week advances. After studying 
the pictures illustrating the wind stories, the child- 
ren may reproduce them in stick-laying. To do this, 
the children may work in groups. 

Occupations. Make kites and pin-wheels of paper. 
Get older boys to show you new models for kites The 
pin-wheel papers when folded and cut may be at- 
tached to clothes-pins if- no daintier sticks are at 
hand. Make several pin-wheels varying colors from 
day to day. Play with the pin-wheels in the open 
during game periods. Let this be a lively, airy 
week. Be sure to walk out one day to •watch a 
weather vane. East and west are already known 
terms. Add north and south. See how the wind 
blows a flag; observe the smoke from a chimney. 
Sing: "This way, that way 

Turns the weather vane." 

Story for the week. The Wind and the Sun. Al- 
so see Maud Lindsay's "Mother Stories" and her 
later books. 

(A toy windmill should be borrowed from any 
child who has one, or made by attaching a pin-wheel 
to a paper house made from a box. The kindergar- 
ten children are too young to understand how a 
windmill works but it is an interesting object often 
seen in pictures. Later the primary teacher will 
build upon the knowledge of it gained in play.) 
Two children standing back to back with extended 
arms make a very good windmill. Let all the child- 
ren pair off and have many windmills working at 
once. Perhaps some little one has lived in Holland 
and can tell of the many windmills he has seen. 

Rubbing the hands together and whistling help in 
dramatizing the wind stories. 

Sometimes the wind is represented by a child fly- 
ing in and out among the other children, breathing 
with a slight whistling sound. Perhaps it is better 
to keep the wind as an invisible force. Think about 
it and read Froebel's Commentary. 

THIRD WEEK. TWIGS IN WATER, ETC. 
THIRD WEEK 
Twigs in Water, Etc 

March 18-22. A kindergartner writes in her diary 
"I have had some sprigs of pussy-willow in the kin- 
dergarten this week. The children seem almost as 
much pleased as if they were real pussies." 

Watching buds from indoors helps to make the 
children observe better out-of-doors. Let the child- 



ren And out what the twigs need to help them grow 
indoors. Let a child carry the glass jar every morn- 
ing to the center of the ring. Pussy-willow, lilac, 
horse-chestnut, forsythia are stand-bys. Children 
like to know every twig by name. Do not drill on 
names but ask different children to show you this 
one or that one, pronouncing the name very distinct- 
ly. Talk every day this week of Spring! Who can 
spring? Let children show how to spring. What 
happens in the spring time? We must watch care- 
fully. Perhaps a blade of grass will spring up in 
your yard, in our flower pot. Let children report 
every day. Begin planting but flrst turn the soil 
out of several flower-pots. Use tools in it to draw 
out stones, to crush lumps of earth. Why? The 
little seeds need a soft bed. If children live on a 
farm or near one, talk of the busy farmer. Tell of 
President Wilson's letter to ask even the children to 
help plant this year. Why? What seeds shall we 
plant? Beans, peas, radishes, lettuce. 

Drawing and Cutting. Farmer's tools. Twigs, 
barn. A bird-house. 

Building Gifts. Building the farm-house, the 
The flower-pot. The watering can. Color birds. 

Games. Review bird games. Play the birds are 
coming north. Let children tell where the birds 
went and decide how to play. Hang up several pic- 
tures of birds. 

Do not forget reveiw day and choosing day. 
Children must learn to start work. They will do so 
readily if given freedom. 

FOURTH WEEK 

March 25-29 House cleaning. New decorations 
are the topics. Getting ready for Easter is our aim. 
Let the children help in deciding what must be 
thrown away. Why? Talk of dusty things being 
unhealthy. We want a pretty, clean room for 
Easter. What shall we do? What shall we make? 
Let the children talk freely of anything they have 
heard about Easter. 

Drawing. Flowers and birds in color. Eggs in 
colors. 

Story. The bird's nest and the eggs. Where do 
the eggs come from? Where do the little birds 
come from? A story of a little yellow chicken shut 
up in a little house with no door. Who takes care 
of it? How can it get out? Show pictures of lit- 
tle chicks coming out of a shell. What can a little 
chicken do? What can it eat? Make yellow chains 
for decoration or simple flower chains. If possible 
draw groups of chicks on paper, let the children col- 
or and make a border around the room or a part of 
it. 

Games. Play a sequence of bird games. 1. Bird's 
nest. Finger play. 2. Hopping. 3. Flying. 4. 
Resting. If more games are needed, play "The 
Brook" singing "Give said the little stream." It is 
played by all the children holding hands and running 
in zig-zags. The line, "The fields grow fairer still," 
may be illustrated by having several children stoop 
here and there for flowers. A bridge for the brook to 
run under pleases. Two tall children face and join 
hands, raising them high for the others to run un- 
der. Consult song books for Easter hymns. Watch 
your cocoons, if you were wise in keeping a few all 
winter. Perhaps a butterfly will rise to tell the 
Easter story! Or if not, may a crocus or daffodil 
or lily peep out in time for an Easter greeting. 
"Lilies rise and tell the story 
How He rose, the Lord^ Glory.^ 
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WIND GAME 

I sit in the arbor and close my eyes. 

While the leaves in the wind move with gentle sighs. 

I open them soon and little folks see, 

Running with pin-wheels in merry glee. 

While on the low hills, boys short and tall, 

Are flying gay kites, both largo and small. 

The river nearby, with sails is white. 

As each scuds in the wind, till its out of sight. 

Beyond, in the distance, the weather-vane. 

Perched high on a tower, turns north, (S., E., W.) 

again. 
And looks at the windmill, now turning slow. 
And raising cool water from depths below. 
While from Liberty's pole, in the wind flutters free. 
The Flag that's so precious to you and to me. 

Directions — The teacher or some child sits as if 
in an arbor with closed eyes for a moment, listening. 
Then all recite the lines together, the one in the ar- 
bor looking at some child who immediately imitates 
the movement suggested in the lines, as of running 
with pin-wheels, flying kites and the like. 



WIND STORY— TOMMY AND THE KITE 

Tommy was walking along the Lake Front with 
the maid, when he saw a big boy flying a kite. So 
far above in the air was it that it looked the size of 
those that Tommy saw in the windows of the little 
stationery shop where he sometimes bought a few 
toys. 

How beautiful the kite looked as it sailed and 
hovered and turned, up, up, up, into the blue sky! 
Tommy did so long to hold the string that kept it 
from ifiying quite away! At last he could stand 
quiet no longer and asked the boy if he would let 
him hold the string for just one moment. The boy. 
Jack, had several brothers and sisters, some older, 
some younger than Tommy, and although he did 
sometimes tease them a little in fun, he loved to 
make them happy, so he said, "All right. Buster, 
bat you'll have to use all your strength. It's pull- 
ing like a wild horse on a lassoo." Tommy smiled. 
As if he couldn't hold a little kite like that! As he 
took it he said, "But what is this little thing ? And 
why do you have two strings?" "That's a reel to 
wind the string up on. Perhaps you can guess why 
I have two strings after you have held it a moment." 

Tommy took the reel, and — presto! he would have 
lost the kite at once if Jack had not been quick to 
seize the cords. Then Jack let go gently, and this 
time Tommy, holding on tight, could feel the kite 
tug and strain so hard that it was all he could do to 
hold it. But he gripped it manfully and enjoyed 



watching the kite sway and soar like a graceful bird. 
But soon he was tired and was really glad to give 
it over to the bigger boy. 

"Now se3 me pull it in" said Jack. He wound and 
wound the reel, the kite was drawn nearer and near- 
er, despite its frantic efforts to escape, and at last it 
lay quiet upon the grass. And then Tommy was not 
surprised that it was difiicult for him to hold it. It 
was taller even than Jack. 



Tell the children how in Japan and China even 
grown people fly kites, often having competitive 
games with them, knives being attached, so that by 
skillful maneuvering one can be made to cut the tail 
of the other. Tell also of Franklin's kite, one of the 
most famous in history. Also, explain how experi- 
menting with kites and box-kites, and noting how 
they responded to wind currents, helped men to in- 
vent the flying machine. 

Recite Mother Goose rhymes that allude to the 
wind, like "The North Wind doth Blow." And sing 
" *Come little leaves' said the wind one day." This 
will recall the days in autumn when the leaves went 
to sleep, contrasting with the present when new 
leaves are about to appear from their little protect- 
ing cradles. 

Tell older children of the gradual way in which 
men must have learned how to sail boats, accommo- 
dating the position of the sail to the direction of the 
wind, tacking if need be, and so able to sail to any 
desired place, whatever the direction of the wind. 




Ac 



Show picture of ship in dictionary which 
of multiplicity in number, shape f|^ ^yiA 
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Help children to feel that man can always over- 
come obstacles if he makes use of known laws and 
does not run counter to them. 

Tell stories of Boreas; of Odysseus or Ulysses, 
and the Bag of Winds, in the Odyssey. Also of the 
Wind and the Sun in Aesop.. 

With tablets, represent some of the many things 
that man has invented which are operated by the in- 
visible but mighty wind. I. e. the pin-wheel, the 
windmill, the pennant, the weather-vane, the kite 
and the ship. 

With sticks let the children represent direction in 
which wind blows. First place a numbor of sticks, 
standing vertically, parallel. Then place same, or 
another row, as if wind blew from right to left. 
Then nlace a third row» showing how they would 
slant if the wind blew from left to right. Make a 
picture with sticks of an open umbrella. Then show 
same umbrella when wind has turned it wrong side 
out. 



BARS AND STARS 

JUNIOR RED CROSS AMPAIGN A SUCCESS 

Thro'^gh the addition of millions of school child- 
ren as Junior members, the American Red Cross has 
become the greatest secular organization in the 
world. The Jjnior Membership Campaign is con- 
tinuing, altho'jgh the formal period for the organiz- 
ation of schools as Junior Auxiliaries — February 12 
fo 22 — has passed, and the campaign will continue 
the remainder of the school year, to embrace schools 
which could not be reached in the ten-day period. 

The results throughout the United States are 
gratifying to the Red Cross officials at national 
headquarters in Washington. Cooperation by sup- 
erintendents, principals, and teachers was generally 
cordial and highly effective. As the membership of 
the Junior campaign began, the enrollment of a 
large percentage of the 22,000,000 school children 
gives this humanitarian agency a membership of al- 
most one-half the population of the country. 

It is probable that the increasing loss of American 
soldiers in France and on the seas stimulated the 
school authorities and teachers to extra efforts in 
behalf of the Red Cross, which has so large a part in 
the handling of the wounded and relief of other 
kinds of distress. 

Out of the 360,000 schools, public, private and pa- 
rochial, it is hoped ultimately to have virtually all 
organized as Junior Auxiliaries, and the amount of 
ived Cross supplies which the pupils will turn out 
IS incalculable. The smaller pupils can make gar- 
ments for the destitute people in the war area and 
the larger High School students under approved con- 
ditions can make surgical dressings. 

There is no desire upon the part of the Red Cross 
to interfere with the progress of the children in 
their regular studies. All that is asked is to fit the 
Red Cross work into the curriculum in a reasonable 
way and, perhaps, to induce the children to give 
some spare hours to making hospital and other sup^ 



plies. As the magnitude of this war sinks into the 
minds and hearts of the American people, it will b3 
realized that this is a necessary duty for the child- 
ren. 

Boys will not be so useful as the girls in making? 
surgical dressings and other domestic tasks, but in 
making packing boxes, organizing entertainments 
and doing other services as a means of raising funds 
for the Junior Auxiliaries, they will have full scope 
for their energies. 



A UNIQUE AND CHARMING ENTERTAINMENT 

An evening with Fairies, Fauns and Fishes 

An unusual, yet charmingly simple and beautiful 
entertainment was recently given by Mr. Dugald 
Walker for the benefit of Christodora House, N. Y. 

The diminutive but perfectly . proportioned and 
harmoniously tinted auditorium is restful and satis- 
fying in its simplicity. The stage setting was aes- 
thetic simplicity itself. Upon a moss-green tinted 
screen, in the background of the small stage, played 
delicate hues, roseate and pale green. In the cen- 
tral foreground was a large goldfish bowl and to 
right and left of this stood tall slender candles in 
tall, slender brass candlesticks, which were lighted 
at the psychological moment. 

Mr. Walker, whose own personality, in its charm- 
ing, whimsical spontan?ity, suggests the wildwood 
joyousness of the faun, takes his audience into his 
confidence like an ingenuous schoolboy, and exhibits 
one by one some of his original and exquisite water- 
colors of fairies, fauns and fishes, weaving around 
each a quaint, fantastic and delightful story. 

Mr. Walker possesses the gifts and graces of the 
born actor, in combination with the sensitiveness to 
beauty and the capacity to express it, of th? creative 
artist. In one of his tales centering around the rain- 
bow and the pot of gold, at the fitting moment a long: 
band of the prismatic colors glorified the background 
— simple, yet so effective! Settlements or other or- 
ganizations seeking an entertainment, novel yet 
charmingly naive and aesthetically satisfying, will 
find that this will make a strong appeal to those 
sensitive to refined and simple beauty, harmoniously 
combined with joyous fan. 

CHRISTODORA HOUSE 

This settlement is situated in the heart of a for- 
eign neighborhood, on Avenue B, Tompkins Square, 
N. Y. Some of its experiences since the United 
States entered the war, and the way it is meeting its 
problms will help kindergartners, leaders of mothers' 
clubs and others, who must meet these same per- 
plexities. 

It has encountered three obstacles in its efforts to 
secure the co-operation of its neighbors in winning 
the war: disloyalty, ignorant idealism and class self- 
ishness. We quote: " *Gee, but you're patriotic here. 
They don't talk that way at my club. They tell us 
not to enlist.' *Go back there then' was the quick 
response. 'We believe in it. W^ don't want you 
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here' " The long years of the House's service in the 
neighborhood make its influence strong. Part of the 
disloyal sentiment was due to German propaganda. 
Concerning ignorant idealism the annual says "The 
trouble is that we have only half-educated our for- 
eign-born population in the American ideals of liber- 
ty and democracy and the Socialists have been the 
ones to take up the task where we have left it off. 
Every immigrant encounters conditions in America 
that do not harmonize with his cherished dreams of 
what the promised land should be, and we cannot 
blame him for accepting the explanation offered by 
his revolutionary neighbors if we do not take the 
trouble to offer something better. 

"For years the Settlements of America have been 
working on this problem along three different lines. 
First, w have tried to interpret American life and in- 
stitutions to those who do not understand them. 
Second, we have worked to do away with evils and 
injusticas that are inconsistent with the American 
ideal. Third, we have helped the immigrant to con- 
tribute the finest and truest of his ideals to our com- 
mon American life." 

This settlement was founded in 1897. The present 
Head Worker is Miss C. I. MacColl. With its clubs 
and classes, and religious meetings, and affiliating 
with other constructive agencies in the vicinity, it 
is accomplishing a great and needed work. 



DRESSING KINDERGARTEN KIDDIES 

Bertha Crocker Cook, 

32 Ford Place, Bridgeport, Conn. 

"Mothers, do you realize all the tots teachers look 
after, take care of, and teach ? If they had a dozen 
hands instead of the two they possess, verily it 
would be a difficult matter even then to accomplish 
all the buttoning and unbuttoning the little ones. 
You will understand when you find it a task to dress 
Jacky or Ellen in time for school. The teacher is 
generally assisted by two of the older children from 
the higher grades. 

So you will easily comprehend how essential to 
have the little tots' clothing made as simple as pos- 
sible. Now to begin, children grow out of their 
clothes more quickly than they wear them out, little 
boys and girls alike stretch with alarming rapidity, 
consequently it is more economical and convenient 
in planning the little clothing to have them roomy 
and comfortable with not too many buttons, so tiny 
fingers can manage without mother's or teacher's 
help. 

Underwear and frocks j!hoiild be extremely simple. 
Best material available is more economical in the 
end for the little under shirts, a ferris waist of 
splendid material can be purchased in the store for 
a quarter. With the coming spring days, and the 
heavy flannels laid aside, try these little bloomers 
on Ellen, it will delight her, use white daisy cloth 
or outing flannel. Turn narrow hems at the knees, 
run elastic through, now turn a broader hem for the 



waist band, use elastic half an inch wide to run 
through the belt line, this may be slipped on in a 
jiffy and does away with the everlasting sewing on 
buttons. 

The princess slip comes next and will be found 
more convenient for the child than the petticoat and 
waist attached. It is also well to have on hand a 
flannel slip for the cold days that take us unaware 
in the summer time. A simple model may be 
fashioned thus: Fold the material in two, having the 
folded part at the top, now cut a good size semi cir- 
cle for the neck, that the child may slip on and off 
easily, cut rather large armholes and slope the ma- 
terial down toward the bottom. Finish the two side 
seams neatly, hem the neck and armholes with tiny 
hems. And if desired a wee edge of lace or a bit of 
crochet lace or even a scallop may be finished 
around the bottom, making the little princess slip 
complete without buttons and without trouble. 

A practical school frock for a child five or older, 
is a one-piece model buttoned in front with large 
buttons. A smart little frock could be made in the 
new military shades of tan or serge, and brown mil- 
itary buttons can easily be procured at the mer- 
chandise store for a small sum and make Ellen a 
proud little lass. Make the frock similar to the 
slip, wide around the little legs, two broad box plaits 
and a good size collar completes the back. The 
front could be buttoned with the military buttons 
slant ways from the neck ending on the side, leaving 
the letter v at the neck, and be sure and do not for- 
get the pockets on the side, they are very up-to-date 
and a great necessity for handkerchiefs and nick- 
nacks. Tiny military buttons may be added at the 
shoulders and cuffs, giving a real little soldierly ef- 
fect. 

A small turban, very fashionable for the coming 
season, may set deep on the head, and is generally 
becoming to children, could be made of heavy mater- 
ial of the same shade as the frock, with a band of 
some bright color of braid, and a pompom on the 
top, makes a serviceable little school hat, and is 
very attractive cocked at an angle. 

With these practical clothes. Mother may lay aside 
her worry, and Teacher's tired fingers are gone, and 
the little one proud of her ability in dressing her 
own wee self, thus she starts to Kindergarten. 

PRUSSIANISM AT HOME 

Nicholas Murray Butler 

There could be no more cynical conclusion of this 
war than for those of us who are allies to defeat the 
German army on the field of battle, to surrender in 
the process to the ideas that have taken the Ger- 
mans captive and sent them into this contest. It is 
as necessary for us to defeat the spirit of might and 
militarism in our own hearts and in our own land, 
in our own economic and industrial organization, as 
it is to prevent it from conquering on the field of 
battle. That is the dilemma, that is tbo difficulty, 
which cpnfronts us, 
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We can hardly dignify this work in the first grade 
as costume design, yet in many ways hints may be 
given even these little ones regarding line and color 
in dress as we progress in such lessons. 

The first lessons might be in connection -with the 
work on Esquimoux. To each pupil a 4"x6" rather 
thin paper. I like the white print paper best. Fold 
this thru the middle, long way. Commence at the 



out feet and the extended arms, but we can make in 
color crayons sashes, shoes, curls and ribbons, or for 
the boys shoes, waist, tie and trousers. Figs. III- 
IV. Now let us have a dolly that we can make ex- 
tra dresses for and for their heads let us cut pretty 
faces from fashion books and magazines and paste 
them on the figures in place of coloring them. 

This dolly's elaborate wardrobe will give the class 
an opportunity to select colors from a variety of the 
beautiful soft toned construction papers most 
schools now have in their supplies. No doubt the 
little one's first choice will fall upon the brighter, 
warmer colors, red, yellow, orange, bat these may 
be trimmed with collar, belt or buttons of black 
crayon. A neutralized dark blue might be trimmed 
in a touch of orange or in a light blue green. A 
dull dark green in bits of soft pink. For these 
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feet and cut as shown in Fig. la. Open and with 
crayons color the face. No other part will require 
color. Fig. lb. This is very simple but pleasing to 
the little ones. The teacher will always cut with 
the children. Next take the baby doll. Here the 
cutting is simple because we have the long straight 
dress, but it may be scalloped at the bottom for em- 
broidery. Dainty pink or blue ribbons here and 
there, also paint in the face and the golden curls. 
Fig. II. The little girl and the boy make a step 
mpre difficult problem, still we may have the tume4 



trimmings at first we use crayons but for advance 
work the pupils might cut the collar, belt, trimmings 
and shoes from colored paper and paste them in 
place. Fig. V. 

Now how to make these dresses. A piece of the 
colored paper twice the length of the dress, fold thru 
the middle, then place the doll so that the neck will 
lay even with the fold, trace around the figure, al- 
lowing a margin, perhaps even widening the skirt 
for fullness or for ruffles. In Fig. VI the dotted 
lines are the tracings. Cut on these. Cut out the 
neck and slip over dolly's head. Decorate and you 
have the little ones very happy^^^ j 
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By Carrie Ivie, Sheffield, Ala. 
(See illustration on'preceeding page.) 

The early Spring chicken is ever a wx)nderful sur- 
prise to our little people. 

Here are Mr. Rooster, Blddie Hen and Little 
Peep-peep — their coop and Mr. Duck of the barn- 
yard. 

To ma'rio these barnyard tenants stand; cut two 
figures as shown in Peep-peep illustration, fold on 
the three cottod lines and paste a to a and b to b. 
^hen pasted together. 

Cut the coop of tough consruodon paper, fold on 
the three dotted lines and paste a to a and b to b. 
This pattern must be enlarged in proportion to fowls 
used. Cut duck double like others. 

Mr. Duck must be oiled well with black or brown 
oil crayon so he can swim and not sink. 

I find it most satisfactory to have figures cut. Let 
child color combs red and paste each figure so they 
will stand, 
b^ilt a fence of blocks, made a nest of straw, used' 

At gift period we used our box for a hen house, 
round white pebbles for eggs, and I cut Little Peep- 
pcep of yellow paper, and. Oh, the joy we found in 
playing taking off Biddie with her new brood of 
chicks. 



By Carrie Ivie, Sheffield, Ala. 
(See illustration on foliowlng page.) 

Here are some patterns for use the last of March 
— decorations for Easter. 

The fiowers can be painted or colored with crayon. 
I find it best to cut lily and stem separate — they are 
attractive as border decoration, but in making the 
Easter book with natare study *'The garden asleep," 
"The garden awake," "The bulb aslesp" and "The 
lily bulb awake," we draw the bulb from sight or 
paint the silhouette and paste in book. The Easter 
lily is cut separate so the lily can be kept pure white 
with only the yellow dots in the center. 

Bunny is made attractive by putting a touch of 
pink on his nose, eyes and ears. Place pattern with 
dotted line on fold of paper, cut out the two figures 
together, fold dotted line at foot and paste him to 
stand with feet apart. 

Little souvenir candy boxes are made by using the 
square folds as shown in illustration No. 1. Cut a 
bunny head attached to the center square, cut heavy 
lines and fold dotted lines. Now paste into a box as 
in illustration No. 2. Illustration No. 3 is a pattern, 
shown in illustration No. 2. Illustration No. 3 is a 
pattern. 



Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide 
to U8 in all the duties of life.— Addison. 




By J. M. NivEN 




By Laura Rountteee Smith 
Patriotic Bunnies wa, 
On parade as all can see, 
'Tis oar business to bs merry 
In the month of February. 



VOICES OF SPRING. 
Do you hear the robin sing, — 
Tell.'ng, telling it is Spring? 
Do you hear the merry note 
From th3 bluebird's little throat? 
Do you hear the brooklet's song; 
Skipping on its way along, — 
Telling, tsllin^j in its flow, 
"Spring is here I know, I know." 

Do you see the honey-bee? 
Coming from ths hive is he. 
Do you hear him gaily hum, — 
"Spring has cornel Oh Spring has comel" 
Can you see the breezes play? 
Can you h3ar tte v.ords they say? 
Whisp'ring whisp'ring soft yet clear, — 
"Spring is here! Yes, Spring is here." 

Do you hear the eager sound 
Of the fiowers underground; 
Starting, waking out of sleep, 
Of the Spring to take a peep? 
Don't you hear each little thing 
Clearly calling it is Spring? 
Calling from the field and wood — 
"Spring is here, and God is good." 

-pJ^ra A. Buck. 
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FREE HAND CUTTING. PAPER TEARING 
AND DRAWING FOR MARCH 




Our windy month brings joy to the school room, 
for there are so many ways to illustrate what the 
wind does, and there are no end of posters to be 
made this month. 

The pretty border of windmills for the blackboard, 
with gaily colored tulips blooming around Ithem, 
brightens the room, and the children may make post- 
ers by copying that. 

The lighthouse poster is attractive. Use pale blue 
paper for the sky and white for the clouds. A deeper 
blue for water and a light tan for the shore. Cut 
the lighthouse from light grey paper, and the boats 
from white. 

Spring is here, the pussy willows are blooming 



A'y^:^^' 




and soon the circus will come to town, so the little 
fingers will be very busy making pretty pictures. 
The circus parade gives unbounded delight, and each 




W ©^ W 



one may contribute his share to this pleasing dec- 
oration for the room. The teacher may draw a pa- 
rade for a blackboard border and then the children 
will make efforts to copy it in drawing and cutting. 




^^^\ 



But better than that, the teacher may take them to 



^2^ a real circus parade, and they will make greater 
efforts to make one of their own. 

When the poster is completed, with wagons, horses, 
animals and circus tents it will be very attractive. 

The pussy willows are pretty drawn on green or 
tan paper, or they make a nice border for the board. 
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F. G. Sanders, Toboitto, Oirr. 



MARY'S BOUQUET 

A True Incident— By Myra A. Buck. 

One morning in the early Spring, 
When chilly winds were blowing, 
A little girl named Mary Brown, 
Her way to school was going. 

No flowers were there yet in sight. 
But from the ground up springing, 
Were little blades of grass so green. 
The rain had just been bringing. 

Now Mary plucked the tiny^ blades 
Along the wayside growing. 
And made a little, nice bouquet. 
As she to school was going. 

Her teacher was of flowers fond 
And Mary quite elated 
Made haste to quickly get to school 
Because she was belated. 

She hurried to the teacher's side, 

A smile, her face adorning, 

And gave to her the nice bouquet, 

She picked on that Spring morning, j 
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A MARCH-LIKE MAY. 

Bernice Powell Peabody, 246 Palm St., Hartford, Ct. 

A howling, cross-patch, wind 
Blusters 'round all day; 
I don't see why he need drag March 
Into our lovely month of May! 



SIGNS OF SPRING. 
By Bernice Powell Peabody, 
246 Palm St., Hartford, Conn. 
When children change their coats for sweaters. 

And their caps away they doff, 

I'm very sure that Winter's fetters, 

A kindly Spring has taken off! 



THE BIRD'S LULLABY 

Rebecca Strutton, 
. 1025 8th Streeti San Diego, Calif. 

One day, a mother birdie sang, 

"Sweet, sweet, sweet," 
And the baby birdie answered, 

"Tweet, twee, tweet," 
"Come cuddle close to mother's breast," 
The mother birdie said — "and rest. 
We'll rock-a-bye, in our dear nest, so neat." 



MANY MINDS. 
By Bernice Powell Peabody, 
246 Palm St., Hartford, Conn. 

Take the thoughts a person has. 
One day to another; 

Some are cloudy, 

Some are clear; 
This one's bright. 
Or that one's drear; 

Gay and glad. 

Dull and sad. 
Put them all together 

People's minds, 
Many kinds. 
Are much like tbe weather! 



Bars and Stars 

By Rebecca Strutton 

Bars of white and bars of red, 
White is for purity, 
Red, for blood so freely shed 
For our security. 

Square of blue and stars of white, 
Blue is for effort, true. 
As states unite, so stars increase 
On field of azure hue. 

Old Glory sets our hearts aflame. 
With love that cannot lag. 
For none can point the hand of shame 
At Bars and Stars — our Flag! 



FISHER-NEEDS. 



MOTHER 



By Rebecca Strutton 

It's this way — never saw my mother — 

There's just Dad and me and brother. 

Dad says that if the bluest sky 

Were bluer, it would match her eye 

And that the violet-scented air 

Suggests the perfume of her hair. 

Dad says, you know, that her dear face 

Was always welcome every place, 

Around her, folks were seldom sad, 

She made them feel just sweet and glad. 

If anyone was sick and poor. 

She always found a way to cure. 

Inside, I'm wishing all the while. 

That I might just have seen her smile. 

Close to God's throne— I'll find my MOTHEBl 

Daddy's surei some day or otbeii 



Bernice Powell Peabody, 246 Palm St., Hartford, Ct 
A youthful fisherman I found, 
Whose suburned legs and cheeks so round 
Whose bright clear eyes and tawny hair. 
Proclaimed him child of sun and air. 
When questioned what he sought to do. 
All smiles those lips, those eyes of blue; 
"I'm fishing, sir," he stoutly said, 
"So far I've caught just one bullhead. 
And then, somehow, he flopped away; 
I guess I've been here most a day!" 
I asked him next if bait he had, 
All sober grew my merry lad; 
"One worm I brought, so big and fat. 
The bullhead swallowed all of that!" 
Said I, "Then for more worms I'd look. 
No fish will bite an empty hook." 
"But, sir, that's just what mine did do. 

And then, iny hook, he took that ,too!" 

* « « 

O blue-eyed lad with tawny hair, 
O favored child of sun and air, 
Your fisher-needs, though very small. 
Of angling's joys have captured all! 



The setting of a great hope is like the setting: of 
the sun. The brightness of our life is gone. Shad- 
ows of evening fall around us, and the world seems 
but a dull reflection — itself a broader shadow. We 
look forward into the coming lonely night. The 
soul withdraws into itself. Then stars arise and the 
night is holy.— Longfellow. ^ j 
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THE CHILDREN AND THE WEATHERMAN 
By Anna E. Skinner, 861 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
The Weatherman, he likes us best, 
Because we don't complain; 
We laugh at the hail, and driving sleet. 
And play with the dancing rain. 

We think the earth a fairyland. 
When hushed in the soft white snow. 
We like the gentle warm south breeze, 
And the cold north winds that blow. 

We love the merry, bright sunshine 
That brings the pretty flowers; 
Then all day long we play out doors 
For hours, and hours, and hours. 



FIVE LITTLE CRICKETS 
By Anna E. Skinner, 816 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Five little crickets sat all in a row. 
Good old Dame Cricket had taught them to S9w; 
Each had some linen, and needle, and thread, 
All were so quiet with pretty bowad heaa. 
"Come," said Dame Cricket, "sew quickly this way 
We must get these little white caps done today." 
Crickets then thought that a game on the hills; 
Far greater fun than to make caps with frills. 

MY EASTER GIFT 

Anna Scott Kennedy, 

3514 Anna Street, East San Diego, Cal. . 

I had the dearest Easter gift 

Come to my house today! 
Now think real hard — perhaps that you 

Can guess it right away! 

It was all white — ^now think real hard — 

Maybe you'll get one too! 
I think it said — yes I'm quite sure — 

"Love y-o-u! Love y-o-u! Love y-o-u-!" 

I think I'll tell you what it is — 

You'll never guess I know — 
Right in our kitchen window flew 

A dove as white as snow! 



PEACE 

Nicholas Murray Butler 
Peace is not an ideal at all; it is a state attendant 
upon the achievement of an ideal. The ideal itself 
is human liberty, justice, and the honorable conduct 
of an orderly and humana society. Given this, a 
durable peace follows naturally as a matter of 
course. Without this, there is no peace, but only a 
rule of force until liberty and justice revolt against 
it in search of peace. 



Give like a Christian — speak in deeds; 
A noble life's the best of creeds; 
And he shall wear a royal crown. 
Who gives a lift when men are down. 



A CALL TO THE COLORS 

FOR 

THE TEACHERS OF THE UNITED STATES 

By Mary C. C. Bradford 

President of the National Education Association 
To the School Teachers of the United States: 

You are hereby called to the Colors of the Amer- 
ican Republic, The teaching force of the United 
States is summoned to serve anew in the great 
world crisis that is at hand. The war for human 
freedom cannot be won unless the army of soldiers 
of the common good — the public school army — ogives 
the f jllest measure of sacrifice and service. Still 
more important, a new and fairer civilization will 
not take the place of the one that has broken down 
under ths stress of conflict unless the molders of the 
soul-staff of the world — teachers — dedicate them- 
selves afresh to the mighty task of rebuilding the 
national institutions as an expression of the highest 
ideal of humanity. 

The schools are the laboratory of good citizenship. 
Th(B children are little citizens and must be guided 
fyi such present experiences as will make certain 
th«r future dedication to the welfare of the Repub- 
lic. The Junior Membership of the Red CrosS; 
through the School Auxiliary, offers an unsurpassi- 
ble medium through which the patriotic activities of 
the children can make themselves felt. Beginning 
with Lincoln's Birthday and lasting until Washing- 
ton's Birthday a nation wide effort is to be made in 
behalf of increasing the Junior Membership. This 
call to the Colors is for your service in this cam- 
paign. 

Ths National Education Association offers every 
teacher in the land the high privilege of participa- 
tion in this great campaign. 

The school organization of each state needs your 
help in this form of character education. The Presi- 
dent of the United States— the great teacher of the 
world— has given a new content to the term "Red 
Cross." Therefore, you may consider that he calls 
you to the Colors in this active service for the child- 
ren of the world. 

\yjii are hereby called to the Colors' by all the 
great ideals through which Today is acting on To- 
morrow to the end that Tomorrow may see the sun- 
rise of a world life dedicated to straight thinking, 
hard work, mighty loving. 

You are called to the Colors by the Spirit of 
America, by the needs of childhood, by the Soul of 
Civilization. Yours is the privilege of sacrificing, 
serving, and loving. 

I salute you upon your great opportunity. I 
thank you for the way in which you are certain to 
rise to its farthest heights. 

Soldiers of the Common Good! Rebuilders of 
Civilization! Molders of the Destiny of the World! 
\ our great task is ready. Assume it. 

It is more honorable to acknowledge our faults 
than to boast of our merits.--Ano|r;^^^^T^ 
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By Lauba Roumtree Smith 
SONG OF THE FLAG. 

(Recite, or sing, tune ''Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean") 

I 

A song of the flag we are singing, 
Oh, fill it with stripes and with stars, 
The bright, bonnie flags we are bringing, 
Hold high then this banner of ours, 
Oh hearken, oh hark to the story, 
Wave on o'er the land and the sea, 

Salute then, salute dear Old Glory, 
Beloved flag for you and for me, 
Beloved flag for you and for me. 
Beloved flag for you and for me. 
Salute then, salute dear Old Glory, 
Beloved flag for you and for me, 

II ^ 

A song of t(he flag we are singing, 
We love it with colors unfurled, 
And long will the echoes be ringing, 
Wave on o*er the wide, wide world. 

Salute then, salute dear Old Glory, etc. 
THE SUN-KISSED FLAG. 

i 

Oh sun-kissed flag we follow you. 

With your glowing stars in the field of blu^, 

For the bugle note wakes one and all, 

We're marching to our country's call. 

All— 

We love our flag and country, too. 
Hurrah! We give three cheers for you! 
Oh bonnie red and white and blue. 
Hurrah! we give three cheers for you! 

II 
Oh sun-kissed flag, w^ hear your song. 
We are marching on, a mighty throng, 
'Tis the old, old song that's ever new. 
With willing hearts we follow you. 

All— 

We love our flag and country, too. 
Hurrah! we give three cheers for you! 
Oh bonnie red and white and blue. 
Hurrah! we giv^ three cheers for you! 

Song, tune "Lightly Row" (cross the stage right 
and left to march off, waving flags.) 



Wave above, wave above 
Bonnie banner that we love, 

Wave above. Wave above. 
Red and white and blue 

Everywhere the flag we see, 
Bonnie banner of the free. 

Wave above, wave above, 

Banner that we love. 

II 

Wave on high wav<e on high. 
Hosts of children marching by. 
Wave on high, wave on high. 
Singing we reply, 
To the colors we are true. 
Lovely red and white and blue, 
Wave on high, wave on high, 
Children marching by. 



NATURE'S BEDDING 
By Rebecca Strutton 

I think Nature's bedding is lovely. 
How to tell it, I never knew. 
But mother is going to help me, 
So I'm passing my thoughts to you. 

Dame Nature, in springtime has dainty. 
Soft spread of the dearest, pale green. 
Anyone I'm sure could sleep 'neath it, 
And never a troublesome dream. 

In summer the drape is like challis. 
With dear little blossoms of blue. 
And pink and of yellow and purple, 
Oh, there I could sleep, couldn't you? 

In autumn, a glorious patchwork, 
Of bright green and yellow and red, 
Oh, doubtless we'd rest 'neath that cover 
With soft hands to tuck us in bed. 

In winter, the blanket is fluffy. 
So thick — and the whitest e'er seen. 
Beneath its soft folds Mother Nature 
Sleeps soundly, with never a dream! 



THE WIND 



J. M. NivBN, Toronto, Out, 

1. To strengthen roots by causing them to resist it. 
Uses: 

2. To clear the air. 

3. To turn windmills. 

4. To help sail boats. 

5. To trim small branches from the trees. 

6. To dry up the wet earth and get it ready for 
the seeds. 

7. To help fly kites. 

This story is from a very old reader and is much 
liked by the cbildren. 
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BROWNIE DANCE 

By Anna Mae Brady. 

Music by Lela Clark. Book Rights Reserved. 

Have children dressed in Brownie suits made of 

shiny brown lining, pointed caps, brown stockings, 

no shoes. 

Children enter with short running steps — one be- 
hind the other. Follow leader in circle — 16 counts. 
Turn. Run in opposite direction 16 counts. Take 



arms back and forth, to imitate a rolling-pin. They 
choose the cook who remains outside the circle, and 
they name one in the circle the "rolling-pin." The 
cook does not know whfch is "rolling-pin." All sing. 
Tune "Lightly Row." 

Rolling-pin, rolling-pin, 

Like a cylinder I see, 

Rolling-pin rolling-pin. 

Roll it back to me, » 

We ran roll ^t now, 'tis clear, 

Something like the little sphere, 
Roll again, roll again. 
In one direction, see. 
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hands. Side skip to right 16 counts. Side skip to 
left 16 counts. Right hand to person on right. Left 
hand to next and so on until partners meet. Run- 
ning step. Turn. Go the other way. Partners clasp 
hands above heads. Running steps around circle 16 
coimts. 

Inside Brownies form circle. Outside Brownies 
•form circle. Inside circle side skip to right — outside 
circle side skip to left. Partners clasp hands above 
heads. First couple come to front of stage — running 
steps. Second couple same. Third couple same. 
Fourth couple same — ^until all are in line across 
front. Bow. Brownies turn and run off stage. 



The cook says: 

I have lost my rolling-pin 
Open the door and let me in. 

The children, one at a time, give all sorts of ex- 
cuses as the cook calls on them by name, "The door 
is locked," "It is too late to let the cook in," etc., 
anything they can think of. When the cook names 
the "rolling-pin," he jumps up and they run quickly 
to the goal. The last there becomes cook again. 



it 



GAMES FOR MARCH 
Game based on the cylinder. To teach that 
rolls in one direction. 
The children are seated in a circle. They extend 



3. Pussywillow Gamte. The children sit in a circle 
with their hands over their eyes. They sing. Tune, 
"Twinkle, Little star." * l 

Pussy Willow, are you here? 
Pussy Willow, skies are clear 
In your little coat of fur. 
Pussy WJUow, can you puF 
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They choose Spring, who skips round the circle 
and taps every other child with a branch of Pussy 
Willow. They form a circle, skip round the others 
singing to the same tune: 

Pussy Willow's come, 'tis true, 

When the skies are bright and blue, 
And so long we've looked for her, 
Pussy Willow, can you purr? 

They go back to the circle, and next time, Spring 
taps the other children to form the outer circle and 
dance. 



SAVE A BIT. THRIFT PROGRAM. TO CON- 
SERVE FOOD 
By Laura Rountree Smith 
(A table is set on the stage and children who repre- 
sent the articles used, hide behind a screen.) 
Bread: Oh dear, oh dear, how the children waste me, 
little Miss Taster just nbbles inside my slice, and 
leaves the crust, scattering crumbs upon the floor! 
Butter: Little Miss Waster is even worse, she but- 
ters her bread on both sides! 
All: On both sides! 

Egg: How about the Egg? I am an expensive fel- 
low I declare. Little Miss Taster sits at the table 
tasting her omelet, she then pushes her plate 
aside, and she has spoiled me for any one else! 
Sugar: I hope the children will save me, I am so val- 
uable and necessary, always breathless, and run- 
ning clear out of sight. Whatever they do at the 
table I hope they won't waste SUGAR! 
Cream: Wait a minute sugar, don't be in such a 
hurry to leave us. Your place is in the sugar 
bowl after all. I heard one Patriotic little Boy 
say, his coffee tasted just as good without sugar, 
and one Patriotic Little Girl said it tasted better! 
Listen to my story a minute. Little Miss Waster 
pours cream on her oatmeal, and fills her bowl un- 
til some ones says "Stop." Then she leaves half 
a bowl full. 
Water: I am not so expensive as you are, but I look 
on at the table, and think it is shocking to nibble 
and taste, to eat a bit, and waste the rest. How 
shall we teach the children to be careful? 
Meat: Let us lift up our voices and talk to them at 

the table. Here they come, here they come! 
(Enter children who sit at the table, among them 
Little Miss Waster, Little Miss Taster, Little Boy 
Finger-It, Little Boy Think-A-Bit) They pretend 
to pass plates and help themselves.) 
All: We are so hungry, pass the bread, pass the 
butter, pass the cream. Here is oatmeal, pile on 
the sugar. 

Bread: Be very careful what you do, 
Half a slice is enough for you! 

All: What was that? Did the bread speak? 

Sugar: Help me lightly with manner polite, 
Or I will vanish clear out of sight! 

All: Oh, ho, so the Sugar has a voice too! 



Butter: Help me lightly if you take any, 

Saving butter saves many a penny. 

All: What a strange dinner table, everything talks! 
Egg: Don't finger me as I lie on your plate 
Some lessons learn now at any rate! 
All: We never thought before how important an 

Egg is! 
Cream: Pour me lightly, I'm a treat, 

Take only what you know you'll eat. 
All: Even the cream has some remarks to make! 
Meat: You may taste me before the meal is done. 

Help very lightly every one. 
All: Some of our days are meatless, some of them 

are wheatless. 
Water: Ha, ha, ha, here I am in the pitcher bubbling 
over with glee. There is plenty of me and free to 
all. Let us drink health to every one present! 
(They all rise glass to lips, while children enter with 
commeal and oatmeal in packages, rye, buckwheat, 
etc., in small bags, line up and recite) 
All: We're wheatless children proud as can be. 
And popular you must agree. 
To conserve food we all are able. 
When we sit down about the table. 
Do be careful when you taste it. 
Think a bit before you waste it, 
Do be careful every day. 
Help to save in your own way. 
Little Boy Think-A-Bit: What a wonderful dinner we 
have had. I am sure we will never waste any 
food now. 
Little Boy Finger-It: We will never finger any more 
food and make it unfit for others to eat. We will 
not touch it unless we are going to eat it all. 
Little Miss Taster: I will not taste anything unless 

I am hungry enough to eat it all. 
Little Miss Waster: I never meant to waste in the 
first place. It was only thoughtlessness on my 
part. Let us form a new club and call it "Save-A- 
Bit Club." 
All: We will all join the new club. Let us sing be- 
fore we go. 
Song. Tune "Coming Thru The Rye." 
We'll be thoughtful at the table 
Every day you know. 
And wo'll save when we are able, 
Everywhere we go, 
Boys and girls do not be wasteful, 
At the table sit. 

On meatless, wheatless days keep smjling 
You can do your bit. 
Bread, Butter, Meat, Egg, Cream, Sugar: 

Hurrah, for the children with sentiments fine, 
To follow the leader they are all in line. 
We'll save a bit, save a bit o'er all the world. 
Hurrah, for our nation with flag unfurled, 



There is an unseen battlefield 

In every human breast, 
Where two opposing forces meet, 

And where they seldom^-rest. t 
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TRAINING LITTLE CHILDREN 

Simple Playthings May be Utilized to Add to Chil- 
dren's Knowledge and Skill 

By Mrs. Princess B. Trowbridge 

A worsted ball makes an excellent plaything for 
a little baby. If it is suspended from his carriage 
or crib it will help him to learn to focus his eyes, 
and he will be amused by it for a long time. When 
the child is a little older, let him sit on a quilt on 
the floor and play with several balls in the six pri- 
mary colors, red, orange, yellow, green, blue and vi- 
olet. Each ball should have a worsted string of the 
same color attached to it. When the child is a little 
older still, play simple little games with him, such 
as rock-a-bye baby, pendulum of a clock, swinging 
the ball back and forth and up and down and in 
other ways that will occur to every mother. Un- 
consciously the child will acquire a sense of form, 
color, motion and position by these games. Say to 
him, "See the pretty round balls." "See the pretty 
red paper," and the child will delight to find and 
bring to you other things that are round like a ball, 
and red like the paper. A set of worsted balls in 
the six primary colors can be obtained from the kin- 
dergarten supply houses — Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass., or E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray 
St., N. Y. 

Clothes-pins make an excellent plaything for ba- 
bies. They can be used for babies or soldiers, or to 
make fences, trees, log houses, and many other in- 
teresting things. Playthings that can be taken 
apart and put together again are good to have; also 
blocks with which the child can build all kinds of 
objects — engines that he can push along the floor, 
balls to bounce and throw, doll carriages, washing 
sets, etc. Dolls with clothes that button, and un- 
button and come off, may be used to teach the chil- 
dren how to dress and undress themselves. 

Kindergarten beads are very useful and helpful. 
They are in the form of half-inch wooden balls, 
cubes and cylinders, in the six primary and secon- 
dary colors, and also in the natural wood. A shoe- 
lace is used for stringing them. I would suggest, 
to begin with, that the child string balls only, and 
all one color. After he has made a long string of 
these, ask if he would like to use two colors. He 
will probably string them in irregular order at first, 
and if so it will be necessary to suggest alternating 
the colors, putting on two of one color and one of 
another, and so on. In this way, he will soon learn 
all Vie colors, and numbers perhaps up to six or 
eight, and will know one form. Form is the most 
diflicult subject for the little child to grasp, and for 



this reason the different forms should bs introduced 
last in these little lessons. 

What else is there with which little children's 
hands can be kept occupied? First of all sand. 
Just turn the children loose in a pile or table of 
sand, with a spoon, a pail, a cup, or anything with 
which they can dig or shovel. I personally do not 
like to have sand in the house, but if you have a 
suitable place for it, it need not make any trouble. 
An old kitchen table turned upside down with the 
legs cut short and put on the other side, makes a 
good table for sand. A piece of burlap or denim 
placed under the table keeps the sand from being 
scattered over the house. 

With clay, a simple little cradle may be made. 
The child first rolls a piece into a ball, cuts it in half, 
with a string. One of these halves forms the lower 
part of the cradle. -The other he cuts in two, using 
one piece for the top, and remodeling the other into 
a "ball for baby." 

Birds' nests with eggs can be made with clay; also 
apples, oranges, cups and saucers, and even animals 
may be attempted. Plasticine is the best kind of 
clay to use, as it is easily handled and is always 
ready. 

For little children, before they are old enough to 
use scissors, tearing paper is an engaging occupa- 
tion. Tear a piece of old newspaper into an oblong 
shape. It may be any size, about two by four inches 
we will say. By folding this in the middle, it will 
make a little tent. Again, fold in thirds, one piece 
turned up and one down, for a chair. Turn both 
ends down for a table. The child can tear paper 
into trees, a ball, doll babies, and many other simple 
shapes. 

When the child is old enough he can begin to use 
scissors, but be sure to provide a pair with blunt 
points that cannot easily hurt him. These will af- 
ford endless hours of amusement and profit. Have 
you found that "He cuts papers all over the floor?" 
Of course he does, but use this occasion to teach him 
neatness. Let him have his own little waste-basket, 
and he will delight in picking up the papers. ^^ 

Have him cut pictures from old magazines, and 
paste them into a book, made from manilla wrap- 
ping paper. To make 'the book, take any desired 
size of paper, fold several sheets in half, and sew 
them together along the crease. A pretty picture 
might be pasted on the front page, or the child could 
draw one on it. This will take many days' work, 
but all the time he will be learning many lessons in 
patience, concentration, neatness and accuracy, and 
will be developing artistic talent if he is apt at 
drawing. If, in his catting, he comes to a picture 
that has a story, tell it to him. Do not criticise his 
work, as this may discourage him, but see to it that 
he does the best he can. 

Let the child draw with colored crayons or "cray- 
olas." You will be surprised at how soon and how 
well, under proper guidance, he will be able to use 
this means of expressing himself. ^ t 
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TRAINING LITTLE CHILDREN 

Joy and Satisfaction Come from Sharing the Chil- 
dren's Work and Pleasures and Letting 
Them Share Ours 

By Mrs. Princess B. Trowbridge 
"Come let us live with our children!" What more 
fitting advice to mothers than this old motto of 
Froebel's? To live with our children not only 
makes for their best development, but also develops 
the best motherhood in us. There would be more 
happy mothers if all could know the joy and satis- 
faction there is in living with the children, in shar- 
ing their work and pleasure and letting them share 
ours. 

Let the child be with you while you work; let him 
help you even if he does "hinder" a little. Let him 
take walks with you. Tell him about the birds, 
squirrels, rabbits, trees, flowers, and all you see. 
Encourage him to see even things that you do not 
see, or if he is not inclined to observe readily, call 
his attention to the objects of nature, and gradually 
explain their life to him. He will soon begin to ask 
questions. Answer every sensible question truth- 
fully — I want to emphasize this point. I have made 
it a rule to give information when it is asked for, 
and almost at no other time — at least not until the 
child shows by some word or act that he is ready for 
it. The best way to teach a child is to give him 
truthful answers to his questions. Some one has 
said, "It makes a vast difference whether the soul 
of the child is regarded as a piece of blank paper to 
be written upon, or as a living power to be quick- 
ened by sympathy, to be educated by truth." 

I remember when my oldest child was about two 
years old, that in watching the sunset he said, 
"Mother, where does the sun go when it sets?" I 
explained to him as well as I could, and then, taking 
an apple to represent the earth, showed him how the 
little Chinese children had sunlight when it was dark 
on our side of the earth. Whenever he talked about 
it afterward he always said, "After dark the sun is 
down with the little Chinese children." One day 
about three years later, he came running home from 
kindergarten and exclaimed, "Oh, Mother, now I 
know what you mean by the sun setting." Then he 
repeated for me the little song, "Good Morning, 
Merry Sunshine." 

"Good morning. Merry Sunshine, 
How did you wake so soon? 
YouVe scared the little stars away. 
And driven away the moon. 

I saw you go to sleep last night. 
Before I ceased my playing; 
How did you get 'way over there. 
And where have you been staying? 

I never go to sleep, dear child, 
I just go round to see 
My little children of the East, 
Who rise and watch for me. 



I waken all the birds and bees 

And flowers on my way. 

And last of all the little child, 

Who stays out late to play." 

— Eleanor Smith. 
Another time, my boy asked the question, "How 
are the mountains made?" To explain to him I 
took two apples, setting one in the window and' 
letting it shrivel up, and baking the other at the 
first suitable opportunity. In showing the baked 
apple to the children, I pointed out that heat had 
made it burst out of the skin and that in just this 
way, the earth, which was hot at the center, erupted 
into mountains. With the other apple I showed how 
the drying of the skin had made ridges, like those on 
the crust of the earth. Some months later the boy 
went to visit his uncle, who is a geologist, and when 
the conversation turned upon mountains, he remem- 
bered all I had said, and talked most intelligently 
on this subject. 

On our walks through the woods I do not say, 
"There is a beautiful tres," but rather, "there is an 
oak or an elm tree." When they were four and five 
years old, my children knew all the trees in our sub- 
urb, not only by their leaves, but by their bark. In 
the same way they have learned about flowers. 
Even the baby knows a "robber" (robin). 

In simple little ways that will occur to every 
mother, we can explain the facts of life to our chil- 
dren. My family is fortunate in living in a semi- 
rural district, and we have a cow; the question soon 
arose, "Where did the baby calf come from?" We 
told the children truthfully as much as was neces- 
sary for them to know at that time. Later we shall 
tell them more. 

A little training in child culture would be most 
helpful to any mother. My training as a kinder- 
gartner has made my work with the children much 
easier, more pleasant, and, of course, more intelli- 
gent. I would advise women with children to attend 
all the mothers' classes and parents' clubs they can 
and to read as many good books on child culture as 
possible. But these are not absolutely necessary to 
the making of a good mother. She needs first to 
have an open mind, a full heart, and a love for her 
child which plans for its healthful and symmetrical 
growth, physically, mentally, and spiritually. 

One of the most helpful books I have found on the 
management and understanding of the child is Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison's "A Study of Child Nature." 

Other good books are "Poems Children Love," by 
Coussens (Dodge Publishing Co., N. Y., $1.25); 
"Mother Stories" and "More Mother Stories,'" by 
Maud L. Lindsay (Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass., $1.00 each); Emilie Poulsson's "Finger 
Plays" (Lothrop Lee & Shepard Co., Boston, $1.25); 
and books illustrated by Leslie Brooke. Some of 
these are "The Tailor and the Crow," $1.00; "The 
Truth About Old King Cole," by G. F. Hill, $1.00; 
"Johnny Crow's Garden," $1.00; "Johnny Crow's 
Party," $1.00; "The Golden >G^ose Boak/' $2.00; 
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"The Nursery Rhyme Picture Book," $1.00. These 
are all published by F. Warne & Co., N. Y. 

If the mother can play or sing, I suggest that she 
purchase a few good song books. These will afford 
both tha children and herself much pleasure and pro- 
fit. Songs not only increase the musical sense, but 
also enlarge the child's vocabulary and imagination, 
and develop community feeling. Emilie Poulsson's 
book, "Song of a Little Child's Day," with music by 
Eleanor Smith (Milton Bradley Co., |1.50), is good 
for children four years old and over. The children 
would also like "Children's Singing Games, Old and 
New" by Mari Hofer; A. A. Flanagan &, Co., Chica- 
go, publishers, $.50. 



DO WE WANT OUR CHILDREN TO BE MERELY 
HEALTHY LITTLE ANIMALS? 

By Mrs John Henry Hammond. 
The other day I was reciting to my little five- 
year-old son the nursery rhyme: 

'*Here am 1, little Jumping Joan, 

When nobody's with me, I'm always alone." 

"What does that mean?" asked the child. 

"Why, when nobody's with you, aren't you always 
alone?" I questioned. 

"No," he replied, "Because God in alwavs with 
me.* 

How shall we measure the significance of this 
early realization of our Father's presence every- 
where? For with the knowledge that God is pre- 
sent to help at all times, our children lose the sense 
of fear — and there is no greater lesson thi*: we can 
impart to them. From earliest infancy we can be- 
gin to awaken in our children the sense of the all- 
presence of God 

Froebel, in his "Mother Play," a series of tongs 
and games which he devised for the mother to play 
with her child, always seeks to make her look from 
the things which are seen and tempc'-al to the 
tl)ing8 which are unseen and eternal; tlie father 
is manifest so much patience and love towards his 
little ones as to make the transition of idea from 
the earthly to the heavenly Father sin^.ple and nat- 
ural. The child is to be trained to look upon him- 
self as a necessary and responsible part of a great 
whole, and to be taught that the whole can only 
be as strong as the weakest link. And from his 
earliest infancy he is to be taught to show gratitude 
to all who aid in ministering to his needs. 

In these days, when so much is written about 
sense testimony, and so much is done to meet the 
physical and mental needs of our chil(lr«in, both in 
the home and at school, there is a tendency to for- 
get the teachings of Froebel and to give our cnil- 
dren only a partial education, an education which 
stops short of their spiritual needs. 

A momentous question, and one which all parents 
must answer individually is ^'Do we want our chil- 



dren to bs merely healthy little animals with a cer- 
tain amount of superficial learnin.'^. or do we wish 
to develop their deeper natures so that one day they 
may be able to take their place in the world, and 
through their spiritual insight into things, become 
through their spf,ritual insght into things, become 
powers for good in the commui.lty?" For parents 
cannot turn over their own responsibilities to the 
teachers and expect them to lay the foundations of 
character. The home is the place where this must 
be done, and it is for us to prove to our children 
that it is only as we are good ourselves that we 
help those around us. Then, imitation being one 
of the earliest and strongest instincts of childhood, 
our little ones, taking knowledge of us, begin prac- 
ticing in their own lives what they see in ours. And 
living in an atmosphere of love and harmony, they 
come early to understand that love is tha greatest 
power in the world. 

Simple Home Made IndestrnctiUe Scrap Books Best 
for Little Children 

By Mrs. Jess Sweitzer Sheaffer. 

W3 have been intensely Interested in watching our 
little daughter with her first books. In addition to 
thoJr educational value, they are a source of great 
pleasure and have grown to be her daily companions. 
Whsn she was about fourteen months old she was 
given her first book, a small linen one containing 
pictures of animals. These we would call by name 
as we pointed them out to her, and as they became 
familiar she would point them out herself. After 
she had learned to talk, she could say the names also. 
Linen books containing pictures of objects in colors 
were next given the child, and when she had hecome 
acquainted with these, group pictures were added to 
the collection. 

By counting the objects in the various groups — not 
over five at first — and by calling attention to their 
color, the child learned both number and color. 
Emlllo Poul! son's book on "Finger Plays" is an en- 
joyable supplement to pictures of this kind. 

We found simple, home-made, indestructible scrap- 
books most satisfactory and attractive. Anticipating 
the book stag^a, we had collected a number of colored 
pictures from magazines. For the leaves of these 
books we used brown paper-muslin, cutting a number 
of pieces twelve by twenty-four inches and after lay- 
ing them one on top of another, stitching them 
through th/3 center, thus making a book twelve by 
twelve inches when closed. On the pages we mounted 
tho pictures with paste. 

One took costained pictures of fowl, turkey, chickens, 
ducks, geese, guinea fowls, and some pigeon and crow 
pictuies also. In another book we pasted pictures of 
four-l3rged domestic animals. Many of the pictures 
showei the family life of these in their natural sur- 
roundings. They proved most interesting as the 

child's experience is confined almost exclusively t« 
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the family of which he is a member, and animal 
families naturally appeal to every child. 

Our little girl is now nearly two and a half yiears 
old, and she has never tired of her scrap-books. 
Through them she has become acquainted with the 
different animals and the sound made by each, and 
is able to connect the animals and their calls. 

The number of books of this kind which would be 
of great educational ve^ue to the child is almost 
limitless. Birds, flowers, vegetables trades, farming, 
and history might all be presented to the child in 
this form. As our littlie girl grows older, we have 
planned books of harvesting pictures showing the 
various stages in the growth of wheat from' the prep- 
aration of the soil, planting of the seed and so on, 
until it passes tt rough the hands of the miller and 
baker and finally reaches the child in the form of 
her daily bread. 

Another interesting process is the building of the 
home from the trees to the flushed product. This 
book will contain pictures of the forest where the 
trees grow, the men felling the great trees, the hoiises 
and wagons which haul the trees to the sawmill, the 
cutting and planing of the boards, the train which 
transports them to the lumber yard, the boards piled 
high in the lumber yard, the carpenter at work put- 
ting the boards together, the house in process of con- 
struction, and lastly the finished home and the family 
who lives in it From these process books, the child 
can be led to realiza that it takes rain, sunshine and 
warmth to make the trees and the grains grow, and 
that there are many people to thank for providing 
our simplest food, and that above all, God is the 
great source of everything. 

"Mother Goose Rhymes" and the child's favorite 
"The Night Before Christmas," are always welcome 
diversions, and after repeated readings the child is 
able to supply words, lines, and later whole verses, 
thus incidentally developing the memory 

With the exception of a few simple books which 
are really story-telling pictures, Iwould advocate the 
telling of stories rather than the r^aading of them to 
small children. The primary object of story-telling 
is to stimulate the imagination of the children, cul- 
tivate a taste for literature, and guide them to the 
best books. 



Build Up Virtues and Faults will Disappear. 

By Mrs. Elvira Hyatt. 

It pays to have high ideals for our children, and 
to respect their individuality. Much c»n be accom- 
plished by expecting children to be good, and by show- 
ing them tbat we trust them. 

We should nevor call a child "bad," never wound 
hfs self-respect. This does not mean that his naughty 
actions should be "glossed over," but as one wise 
educator expressed it, we should realize that every 
fault is simply the absence of some virtue, and we 
should try to build up tlie quality in wbicb tlie child 



is deficient, rather than condemn him for that which 
he has not. 

Build up the virtues and the faults will disappear. 
If a child is selfish, we should dwell on unselfishness; 
if the cbild is untidy, on neatness; if slow, on quick- 
ness; and we should always remember to praise even 
the slightest sign of the virtue we are working to cul- 
tivate. A child will try to live up to the thing for 
which he is praised. "How quiet and helpful my little 
Peggy is today" will do more good than a dozen 
scoldings about noise and mischief. 

Stories can be told to arouse and stimulate high 
ideals. Stories have a wonderful educational value 
and almost any l3sson can be taught in story form. 
Tell stories about birds, trees, flowers, animals, great 
and good men, simple stories of home and family life, 
stories from history and from the Bible. The eager 
little minds are ready for anything you wish to give 
them, and if you are a natural story-teller, great in- 
deed is your opportunity. Ideals of right conduct, 
love of family and sympathy with every living thing 
can all be given through the right use of stories. 

Much has been said and written about pre-natal 
influence, but volumes more are needed on past- 
natal influences. One of the flrst things a baby 
learn is to "smile back" at his mother, and in all his 
earliest years the child reflects the attitude of those 
around him. He Imitates the things which he sees 
and hears, in order to understand them, and "as the 
twig is bent, the tree's inclined." 

A true mother leads a consecrated life. She will al- 
ways be absolutely truthful and wUl keep every 
promise made to her child. She will recognize the 
good in all things, and will never spaak ill of anyone 
in her child's presence. She will l^eep away all 
thought of fear, and will awaken a spirit of loving 
service toward others, and a growing belief in the 
Power which is within himself, until at last he 
grows into a recognition of the Universal Love and 
Goodness which underly the whole of life. 



Punishment for Little Children 

Punishments should never be inflicted in anger, but 
should rather be the natural consequence of the wrong- 
doing itself. Nature teaches her laws in this way: if 
you go too near a fire, you are burned; if too mucli in- 
Sij^estible food is eaten, sickness resulte; and if you 
drop a fragile glass, it will break. No one ever ques- 
tions the justiceof these inevitable consequences, nor 
will a child ever resent a punishmeni which he feels to 
be the result of his own heedlessness ur wrong-doing. 
To quote Misfe Harrison, "A child readily realizes that 
scattered toys must be gathered up, that soiled clothes 
must be changed, that tardiness necessarily brings a 
loss of opportunity, that money foolishly spent by him 
will not be re-supplied by the parent, that teasing or 
tormenting the younger brother or sister causes a loss 
of the society of the mistreated one, that petulance on 
his part brings silence on the part of the mother, 
that recklessness when on the street causes loss of 
liberty." 

In families where several children play together, 
too much cannot be said in favor of a quiet hour, a 
time when each cbild ehall be entirely alone, undir 
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turbed by others. If the children are too old for a 
daily nap, they can be given some quiet occupation 
or play, such as looking^ at picture-books, drawing 
with pencil or crayons, cutting out pictures with 
blunt-pointed scissors, making scrap-books, modeling 
wit,h clay or plasticine, or stringing beads or buttons. 
With older children, and with babies, too, poise and 
self-control are gained "in the silence," and the wise 
mother will give herself as well as the children this 
hour of rest. 

It is a mistake to allow children to play with a 
dozen toys at one time. Children can easily be 
taught when very little to select and play with one 
thing at a time, and to put it away in its place be- 
fore another is taken. Even in a crowded apartment 
it is possible to flt up a box or shelf where each child 
can have a place for his own treasures. 

Toys which develop the imagination are better than 
Intricate mechanical toys and elaborately dressed 
dolls. Next to a ball, the very best plaything is a set 
of blocks which is capable of being transformed into 
anything desired, from a train of cars to a pigeon 
house. Give a boy of five a hammer, some nails and 
a few pieces of wood and se3 what he can make — ^the 
results are often surprising. Children love to create 
and the toy which they have made themselves will 
give a more lasting pleasure than the usual elaborate 
plaything bought ready-made. 

The occupations of grown-ups have great attrac- 
tion for children. A few simple regular duties 
should be given them every day. Work is one of the 
greaitest means of spiritual development, and the 
wisest of all teachers for little children. Friedrich 
Frobel said that a child's offer to^elp should never 
be refused. To be sure the mother may at first find 
it far more of a hindrance than a help, but children 
of four or five can learn to dress and undress them- 
selves, wipe the dishes, dust the chairs, help make 
beds, carry small pieces' of kindling, empty scrap- 
baskfats, water plants, and help in many other ways. 

If the mother's spirit is right, children will always 
love to help. Children are little reflectors, and soon 
catch the spirit of cheerful, willing work. If they 
sea work done complainingly, what wonder if they 
also begin to feel badly used when asked to perform 
some simple helpful service — and to look upon work 
as a disagreeable hardship. 



The wrongs of man to man but mak^ 
The love of God more plain, 
As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven 
On gleam of star and depths of blue 
The glaring sunshine never knew, 

—J. G. Whittier. 



The pyramids in EJgypt are 
'Tis said that they were made 
By Pharaoh's slaves long years ago 
With bricks all neatly laid. 

— F, G. Sanders. 



TOOTSIE'S EXPERIENCES AT THE BLUE 
CROSS HOSPITAL 

Anna Scott Kennedy 

3514 Anna Street, East San Diego, Cal. 

I am a little white Spitz dog. My name is Toot- 
sie. One day last week I went down town and while 
I was waiting for my master a big automobile ran 
over me. Oh! how it hurt. I lay very still and 
thought surely I must die. 

My master came running out of a building and 
picking me up tenderly carried me into the nicest 
place. Over the door it said: "Blue Cross Cat and 
Dog Hospital." I was so glad to go there, for it was 
where they took my sister when she got hurt and 
she soon was made well again. 

My master carried me into the building where a 
tall, intelligent looking man met him. My master 
called him Doctor, and told him about my accident. 

Ths doctor opened a door into a queer looking 
room and instructed my master to lay me down in 
there. All around the room were shelves filled with 
bottles — big bottles, little bottles, all sorts of funny 
looking bottles, and every one had something in it. 
I expect it was medicine and didn't taste very good. 
This room had a very long name. I think the doc- 
tor called it his dispensary. 

Aft or the doctor had looked me over and given me 
something to swallow, they carried me out to a big, 
roomy place where there were lots of little cages, 
which they kept referring to as kennels. There 
were many dogs on the side of the building where 1 
wa5 and our kennels formed a semi-circle so we 
could see each other and talk once in awhile. At 
the end of the building were more cages and in there 
the cats stayed. 

In the centre was a sort of hallway with a big 
sign over it: "INFECTION WARD." The doctor 
didn't allow anyone to go in there and when he or his 
assistant were obliged to enter the place, they put 
on a pair of rubbers and a long white gown. These 
they removed when they came out and left them in 
a little room away from everything else. And how 
carefully they scrubbed their hands before they 
touched any of the rest of us. I suspect they were 
afraid we would catch something dreadful from the 
sick animals n the ward. 

That evening the doctor came and gave me some 
more medicine and rubbed me with something that 
made me feel s lot better. Soon I was well enough 
to be taken out into the sunshine kennels. There 
were nice walks out there called runways, where we 
could walk and frisk about. I felt too sore to play, 
30 I lay down in the sun. By and by a man came 
along and fed me something nice and warm and I 
felt better. 

The next morning a soldier came in leading a big 
mule. The mule was hurt, he said, and like the sol- 
dier, was working for our government and had been 
injured in the service, so they had brought him to 
the hospital. 

The doctor examined him and found that be had 
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been injured by drawing loads that were too heavy 
for him to pull. The doctor said that he would have 
to be operated on. 

I wondered and wondered how they could ever do 
it, for the mule was such a big animal and I was 
afraid he would kick the good doctor, but he just let 
the doctor lead him up to a big white table that 
stood on its side, for all the world like a table upset. 
They then buckled three big straps around his body 
and fastened his feet in the queerest looking things 
and then, do you know, a man turned a crank very 
much like those you see in some automobiles and 
that table slowly turned over, lifting the mule with 
it, until it was standing with the flat side up, just 
as any table should and the mule was lying upon it, 
strapped so tightly he couldn't move. 

He fussed a little and snorted as much as to say: 
"Well, yoj certainly surprised me that time." The 
doctor went into the dispensary, where all the medi- 
cines were kept and by and by he came out with 
something white that looked like a paper funnel, 
which he put over the mule's mouth and nose and in 
a few minutes the mule went to sleep. 

My! but that doctor looked nice. Just as they do 
in hospitals for real people. He was all dressed in a 
white gown and soon another man, also dressed in 
white, brought out a tray filled with strange looking 
instruments. They were floating around in some- 
thing ths doctor called solution and I heard him say: 
"Did you boil these knives good, Jim?" How funny 
to boil knives — but then, I guess he knew what he 
was doing, for it was just a little while until the doc- 
tor exclaimed: "Well, we're all through and the old 
fellow never felt a stitch. Poor things, how they 
suffered before the profession understood giving 
them anesthetics." 

Uncle Sam takes good care of the animals in his 
service and tries to keep them well and comfortable. 
I am not exactly sure what the doctor meant by an- 
esthetic, but suspect it was what made the mule go 
to sleep. 

By and by the mule waked up and the man turned 
that fanny crank again and the table began to move 
once more and kept on turning until it wa^) again 
on its side, with the mule standing straight up De- 
side it, still fastened by the heavy straps. The man 
undid the straps and led the mule away to a nice, 
warm stall, where there was some hay for him to 
lie down on. 

Pretty soon a lady came in with a tiny toy dog 
and the doctor took them into the small operating 
room. I remember just how that room looked, for 
they took my sister there when she got hurt, and I 
went along. It is bright and light in that room and 
in the center stands a white table, with a great white 
tray fastened underneath it. A little cradle made of 
curved iron slats painted white, is suspended above 
the table and can be moved up and down, like the 
large table I told you about. 

The doctor put my sister into the cradle and gave 
her some of that strange smelling stuff so that she 



wouldn't feel any pain. He then sewed up each torn 
place in her side. He didn't have to turn her or 
move her around, for the slats in the cradle are wide 
enough for him to slip his Angers through, so he can 
work on each side of an animal, as well as in front 
or on the back. 

On the wall in this room are a number of glass 
cases filled with instruments and near the door 
stands another small operating table, but this is used 
for the tiniest animals. 

One day, while I was enjoying a nap in the sun- 
shine, I heard the worst racket in the hosital. All 
the dogs were growling and barking something 
dreadful. I got up and walked over to where I could 
look into the main building and would you believe it 
— there was a man coming in leading a big black 
bear by a strap and the bear was limping badly. 

My! but I was glad I was outside. I was dread- 
fully frightened at first, but as they passed by the 
door leading to the sunshine kennels I saw that the 
bear was Black Bess, who lives up at the Exposition 
park. I knew her quite well, for we often went to 
see her on Sunday afternoons. 

The doctor came out of his oflice to see what the 
trouble was all about. He knew the man and Black 
Bess also. He patted her on the head and after 
awhile she lay down. The man picked up one of 
Bess' paws and showed the doctor a large lump. I 
heard the doctor tell him it was a growth and would 
have to be removed. 

They took Bess over to the table where they nad 
taken the mule and strapped her fast, but Bess did 
not like it and she squealed and growled and made 
all sorts of noises. I felt sorry for her, for I knew 
she was afraid. I became quite excited and barked 
loudly. I wanted to tell her not to be afraid, that 
the doctor was going to make her foot well again. 

They had a perfectly dreadful time with Bess, bat 
the doctor didn't seem to mind and her keeper talk- 
ed to her and tried to refissure her. It seemed a 
long time before I heard the doctor say: "Very well, 
we're all through," and the man began to turn the 
crank that upset the funny table. They then un- 
strapped Bess and her keeper led her away to a big 
automobile. He helped her get in for her foot was 
stiff and all wound up with gauze and antiseptic. 
He then started the car and they rode back to the 
park. i , 

Tomorrow I'm to go home. Of course I'm glad to go 
— it will be nice to see my mistress and to sleep in 
my own bed again, but I've made many new friends 
here and had such an interesting time. I'm so glad 
they have hospitals for dogs and cats and horses 
and bears, too. I'm so thankful there is a place 
where animals can get good, scientific care. Do you 
know people didn't always care so much about ani- 
mals, or, if they did, they didn't think how they suf- 
fered, and try to help them, as they do now. 

Some day, maybe, I'll tell you about some of the 
other dogs I've met here. Just now the man who 
feeds us is coming and he is carrying a pan filled 
with warm, juicv meat. Mv! this is a nice place to 
stay, I almost hate to go home. t 
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SONGS OF PATRIOTITM 

Wherever two or more are gathered together, 
there let there be patriotic songs and sentiment. 
Our Country is in peril. Let us do all we can 
to arouse the people to a sense of duty and a de- 
sire to save. 



Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 

Lord; 
He is trampling ont the vintage where the grapes of 

wrath are stored; 
He has loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible 

swift sword; 

His truth is marching on. 

Chorus— Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 

Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
His truth is marching on. 

I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred 

circling camps, 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews 

and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and 

flaring lamps; 

His day is marching on. — Cho. 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 
retreat; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judg- 
ment seat; 

O, be swift, my soul, to answer Him, be jubilant, my 
feet! 

Our God is marching on. — Cho. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the 

sea; 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and 

me; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men 

free, 

While God is marching on. — Cho. 



Song of a Thousand Years 

Lift up your eyes, desponding freemen. 
Fling to the wind your needless fears, 

He who unfurled your beauteous banner 
Says it shall wave a thousand years! 

Chorus — A thousand years; my own Columbia! 
'Tis the glad day so long foretold, 
'Tis the glad morn whose early twilight 
Washington saw in times of old. 

What if the clouds one little moment 
Hide the blue sky where mom appears, 

When the bright sun that tints them crimson 
Rises to shine a thousand years! 



Tell the great world these blessed tidings! 

Yes, and be sure the bondman hears; 
Tell the oppressed of every nation 

Jubilee lasts a thousand years! 

Haste thee along, thou glorious noonday; 

Oh, for the eyes of ancient seers! 
Oh, for the faith of him who reckons 

Each of his days a thousand years! 



Our Banner 

Doff your hats, and raise your voices, for the flag is 

passing by, 
Flaunting fold on fold of crimson, white, and azure 

of the sky; 
Thob anew ye hearts of freemen, free forever and 

for aye. 
Watch the breezes e'en of heaven with your trusted 

ensign play: 
Doff your hats, for the flag is passing by, 
Shout aloud, let your voices reach the sky. 
Yea, when the blare of bands proclaims your colors 

nigh 
There'll be hip, hip, and hip, hip, hurrah! 
Three cheers then. 

Chorus— 

When you list to the bugles' stirring sound, 
And your feet with a tip-toe touch the ground in keep- 
ing time to strains 
That will make your pulses bound, there'll be 
Your banner proudly floating on high. 

'Tis the flag pulled down by traitor and that led to 

vlct'ry, too, 
'Tis a joy and glory ever, claiming honor old or new; 
It has wrapped the fallen soldier in his distant lonely 

grave, 
It has helped the fainting hero into action bold and 

brave; 
Torn by shell, thin tatters onward call: 
Held aloft by tireless hands that fall 
Not till the conflict won, each peak of mountain tall 
Shallclamor, hip, hip,— echo hip, hip, hurrah! 
Three cheers then. 

Cho, — When you list to the bugles' stirring sound, etc. 

No dishonor ever stained it, and no power shall ever 
dare 

Cast a shadow on its ripples, nor pull down the pen- 
nant fair; 

Foreign soil has felt its impress, right hath planted it 
to stay. 

Lordly rulers of the empires never more shall scorn its 
sway: 

Strike your tents, march forward to your place, 

None can backward crowd you in the race 

With nations bound to feel 'twere best with smiling 
grace 

To join in hip, hip, —loud hip, hip, hurrah! 
Three cheers then. 

CAo.— When you list to the bugles ';s4rring souiul, etci 
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A March Game 

children choose the sky, she gives them names as 
sun, moon, stars, rainbow, cloud, dew, raindrop, etc. 
The children are in a circle, with the sky inside. 
They sing, swaying to and fro. Tune, *'My Bonnie." 

See the bright moon-ship is sailing, 
Sailing for you and for me. 
See the bright moon-ship is sailing, 
For the blue sky is her sea. 

Chorus : 

Sailing, sailing, 

Pretty bright moon In the evening sky, 

Sailing, sailing, 

And singing a lullaby. 

The sky runs round the circle and says: "Where 
is the sun?" "Where is the moon?" etc., calling on 
any she has named. When called on, they whirl 
round in their places. 
When she says: 

"We are sleepy, it is best, 
For every one to take a rest," 

They continue the song. When she says: 

"Let's have a hurricane, wind and snow, 
Hurry, scurry, away we go." 

Theaal Icmeptorh er. teis satsy 

They all scamper to their seats. 
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Seven cents a day would have saved the life of that little Armenian boy 
but there was no one to pay it, and he died. Hundreds of others died the 
same day — are dying every day, for want of from 7 to 17 cents per day- 
It is the greatest of all the great tragedies of this auful war. Read this 
tale from the Literary Digest: 
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TAKING A SUNBATH. Emaciated children sunbathing at the Court of Etchmiadzin (Rus- 
sian Caucasus). 



"FOR CHRIST'S SWEET SAKE, AND CHARITY" 

A-r-m-e-n-i-a spells tragedy, no less in life than in 
death. More than one million Armenians and Syri- 
ans in Turkey and western Asia have perished dur- 
ing the past two years from exposure, starvation, 
disease, heartless deportation, and cruel massacre. 
These are past their sufferings and are beyond our 
help. There are still two and one-half millions of 
homeless and destitute people in Armenia and Syria 
who are experiencing a living death, who are endur- 
ing the horrors of hunger, the tortures of gnawing 



want, nay, even the loss of reason itself, through 
sufferings that have become too terrible to bear. 

The young and the aged, without food and shelter 
— more than two millions of them — this indeed is a 
record to wring the heart and to open the purse- 
strings of humanity. This is a tragedy among na- 
tions before which even the appalling tragedy of Bel- 
gium pales. Here is a great people upon which even 
Poland, deep in her own misery, can look with pity 
and compassion, as on a nation that is experiencing 
an agony of suffering greater even than her own. 
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other martyr nations have had their hosts, their 
legions, of friends. Other stricken peoples have had 
bountiful prodigal help. But Armenia has been vir- 
tually cut off from outside aid, isolated, left to bleed, 
to suffer, and to die. A little more and an entire 
Christian nation will have perished from the earth. 

These two million five hundred thousand Armeni- 
ans can be saved from final starvation only as Amer- 
ica appreciates their awful condition, extends them 
the helping hand of fellowship and sympathy, and 
multiplies a thousandfold her divinely inspired bene- 
factions. 

Armenia, once happy, contented, and self-support- 
ing, is now a land swept by death and filled with 
tragedies that are too deep for tears. "The mind 
grows numb," a writer testifies, "and the heart, sick 
from a constant recital of tales of such horror as it 
is difficult to believe the twentieth century could 
hold. The poor, wizened, monkey-like babies that 
have been held up before my eyes are the worst 
spectacle of all." 

One Armerican consular agent reports that in his 
daily walk from his house to his consulate he count- 
ed twelve persons who had died from starvation the 
preceding night. 

Give now, give to-day, and there will be childish 
lips in Armenia that will pray for you, there will be 
mother hearts that will bless you, there will be men 
who will remember your act of brotherhood and hu- 
manity to the end of their days. Help feed these 
people. Help bind up their wounds. It is little to 
do and the reward is great and sure. 

Truly they who give to Armenia will be laying up 
treasure in Heaven, and they too, no less, will be lay- 
ing up the richest and brightest treasure in their 
own hearts. "And the King will say unto them: 
*Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world, 
for I was hungry and ye gave me to eat, thirsty and 
ye gave me to drink . . . naked and ye clothed me 
. . .'" And they will say: "When saw we thee 
naked, or hungry, or sick, or in prison and min- 
istered unto thee?" And then will come that 
sublime and inexpressibly beautiful answer: "Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye did it unto me." 

Look at the picture on this page. Can you not 
hear each child repeating the same pitiful words, 
"Pm hungry! I'm hungry!" His ears are stopt 
who will not hear the children's cry for help. He 
would be a Pharisee, indeed, who could pass by on 
the other side. 

Upon these children, or such as these, helped back 



to normal childhood, let us hope, by the generosity 
of American people, must depend the perpetuation 
of a race that early accepted Christianity — a race 
that has been most cruelly persecuted by the bar- 
barous Turks and that now goes to Calvary for its 
belief. The Turk owes to Armenia all the best that 
he has achieved in commerce, in industry, in science, 
and in the arts. 

Contributions Since Our Last Report 

Lydia A. C-^ > Dover, Ohio 2.00 

Lydia A. C ' Dover, Ohio % 1.50 

Lydia A. Cj — Dover, Ohio 50 

Lydia A. C \ Dover, Ohio 50 

Agnes N. Pollock, Alvordton, Ohio 10.00 

Mrs. Chas. G. McDaniel, Soochon, China, Pri- 
mary Teacher 4.00 

Nellie L. M., Attica, Ohio 1.00 

Rachel H. Cummings, Hibbing, Minn 3.00 

Marie L. Dillon, Trenton, N. J 1.00 

For the Armenians, Evanston, 111. . ." 1.00 

Bessie R. Shade, 314 Walnut street, Roversford, Pa, .50 

Miss Ettie Burton, Monetta, S. C. . . .'. l.OO 

Miss Viofa Burton, Monet ta, S. < '. f>0 

Mrs. J. 0. Burton, Monetta, S. C 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Burton, Monetta, S. (: 5/0 

Ethel E.Oooke, a New York kinder^^artner, Easlside i.50 
The following interesting: letter from a New York 
kindergartner has just reached us: 
Mr. J. H. Shults: 

Dear Sir: I am enclosing a money order for $1.50 for 
the Armenians. Most of the money is the pennies saved 
by the poor children in a New York Citv. East Side 
Kindergarten and I A Grade. I showed 'the childien 
the picture of Shushsn Anoushian in the March Maga- 
zine, and they were mo^t interested to help buy bread 
for the "Little Girl". They have few rennies them- 
selves, but were glad to help another child. 
Dear Kindergartner, can you not go and do likewise? 



OUR LITTLE BIRDS 
Rebecca Strutto.n, San Diego, Calif. 

One little bird was playing peek-a-boo, 

Another one came and then there were two, 
Two little birds were trying to get free. 

Another one came and then there were three. 
Three litle birds were outside my door, 

Another one came and then there w^ere four. 
Four little birds were so close to a hive, 

Another one came and then there were five. 
Five little birds were building with sticks, 

Another one came and then there wore six. 
Six little birds tried to reach heaven, 

Another one tried and then there were seven. 
Seven little birds were resting on a gate. 

Another one came and then there were eight. 
Eight little birds were standing in a line, 

Another one came and then there were nine. 
Nine little birds went near the fox's den. 

Another one came and then there were ten. 



Can you see this awful tragedy going on from day to day and not do some 
thing to help? No matter how many other claims there are upon you, re- 
serve something for these poor dying people and send it quickly. Every 
dollar you contribute will go direct to the sufferers without a penny de- 
ducted anywhere along the line for expenses. Address Tlie J. H. Shults 
Co., Mmistee, Mich. An4 what thou docst do QUICKLY ! 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE APRIL 
PROGRAM 




Easter has come and gone but possibly as the 
children return to kindergarten, the experiences of 
vacation week, if there has been one, will have made 
Easter more real to them than it was as they ap- 
proached it. 

A backward glance as well as a forward glance is 
advisable. 

There are sure to ba in many cases, little Easter 
treasures to show the sympathetic kindergarten 
mother — perhaps an Easter chick, or a candy egg, 
a faded flower, a pretty Easter card, or a toy bunny. 

Each and every tiny treasure can be made "a point 
of contact," and also "a point of departure." 

To any young teacher not familiar with such tech- 
nical terms as these, let me say, they simply mean 
that you reach the child's mind best by starting 
where he is; — you obtain "a point of contact" with 
the child's mind by first being sympathetically 
interested in what interests him for the moment. 

Then you lead the child from that point a little 
farther on the road that stretches ahead towards a 
goal yoa have in your mind but that he has not. 
Then "the point of contact" has become "a point of 
departure." 

Now, what is your aim for this, another new 
month ? First, to let it be a new month for yourself 
even though you have lived the month of April 
many times! Indeed is it not a new month to us in 
very truth as we go to the railroad stations all over 
the land to cheer our brothers on their new journey 
abroad? Is it not a new world? Must we not re- 
new our strength at the very Fountain of Life if 
we are to be cheerful and hopeful as we meet the 
children day by day? Can we talk of flowers and ' 
sunshine or will April this year be all clouds and 
rain? 

"April, month of smiles and tears, 
Joys and sorrows, hopes and fears." 

Whatever our woes, let us watch for the glimpses 
of sunshine and make much of them. 

To do this with our little ones, God's great out-of- 
doors schoolroom will help us most of all. Hence 
to accomplish our aim for the month we will start 
our spring walks, we will try to find the wild flow- 
ers, the birds, the shadows in company with the 
children. 

We will visit their home gardens and learn from 
their wiser parents, or if need be help start a garden 
if only in a little corner of the yard. We will tell of 
the greater need of planting every foot of ground if 

our President's message has not already been under 



stood. We will praise if it has already been regard- 
ed. 

If we are in towns we will help find available lots 
for gardens, or in some cases suggest an old box. 
Even an old straw hat can be made to hold a child's 
garden! Try it. 

This is the month to watch the birds returning, 
learning to recognize a few by name, to watch them 
building nests. 

It is the month to watch for the earthworms, for 
the ants, for the frogs, or at least the polly wogs — a 
truly wonder month for the children and for us. 

Then a day will come when we must all stay in- 
doors and watch the clouds and listen to the "tap, 
tap, tap" of the rain, and possibly the clap, clap of 
thunder! 

Will the bright rainbow come too? Perhaps so. 
We will play about it with our prism and name its 
wonderful colors, singing our rainbow song many a 
day. 

Six bright golden fairies came 
Wh3n the storm had ended 
Six bright golden fairies came 
Dressed in colors splendid. 

Perhaps we may tell the old, old story of Noah 
and the Ark and learn of the promise, "I do set my 
bow in the cloud." 



Mrs. Jesse Merrick Smith, (nee Miss Mabel Mc- 
Kinney) is deeply interested in kindergarten work 
in China and Japan. On March 14, she entertained 
"The Chinese Club" of Teachers' College at her 
home on Riverside Drive, New York City. The ad- 
dresses before the club were as follows: 

Kindergarten Nature Work, Miss Alice E. Fitts. 

Some Progressive Lines in Kindergarten Method, 
Prof. Patty S. Hill. 

Froebel's Writings, Dr. Jenny B. Merrill. 



Dr. Merrill will speak at Mt. Holyoke College on 
April 7 in the interest of the Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. The Y. W. C. A. of the college has sup- 
ported a Vacation Bible School for several years in 
a needy quarter of New York. 



WHAT IS A UNIVERSITY? 

A university is not to be confounded with a col- 
lege, however large or however ancient, or with a 
college and a surrounding group of technical or pro- 
fessional faculties or schools. A university is any 
institution where students, adequately trained by 
previous study of the liberal arts and sciences, aro 
led into special fields of learning and research by 
teachers of high excellence and originality; and 
where, by the agency of libraries, museums, labora- 
tories, and publications, knowledge is conserved, 
advanced, and disseminated. 

Nicholas Murray Butler , 
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PRAOICAL SUGGESTIONS ON AN 
APRIL PROGRAM 




Jenny B. Merrill, Pd. D. 

FIRST WEEK— Birds and Their Eggs 

Circle Conversation or Story. 

Monday, April 1. Here is a problem! Will the 
children come with chicks and candy eggs? With 
Easter joys to talk about, or will they be full of 
"April Fool Day?" -Will it be a sunshiny day or will 
the children be caught in a shower, all unprepared 
for the new month? Let the event suggest the 
morning talk. Be natural but lead on, adding a new 
story or listening to the children gladly if they have 
much to tell after the holiday. Start a new leaf on 
the calendar. 

If a story is nesded in the morning circle or later 
in the day or week tell of the "egg -rolling" on the 
President's lawn on Easter Monday. Where does 
our President live? In Washington in The White 
House. (Show a picture of the house if possible.) 

Right in front of President Wilson's house the 
grass grows green in April. There is a little slope 
like this (Draw a slope on the blackboard or make 
one on the sand table, or with your hand. There are 
many ways to illustrate). Who has seen a grassy 
hill or slope in the park? 

Our good President and his wife know that little 
children like to play on the grass, and they know 
that many little children near where they live, have 
no grass to play on. 

So on Easter Monday, they invite many little 
children to come and play on the grass near the 
White House. Because it is Easter Monday, they 
have bright colored eggs for the children to roll on 
the grass. Wouldn't you like to be in the fun? I- 
am sure you would. Perhaps by and by. You can 
make a picture about rolling eggs on the grassy 
slope. What will you draw? What colors will you 
want? Can we have egg rolling here on our sand 
table? How? 

2. Sing the Easter songs. 

3. Find Gift Balls. 

4. Marching or rhythms. 

5. Drawing. Illustrate story. Draw and color 
eggs. Lead the children to suggest colors. 

5. If a perfect egg form is desired, prepare be- 
forehand several card board eggs and let children 
trace around one. 

If Montessori material is used, fill in the egg 
shaped hole in one of the metal plates. The hole in 
the card board made by cutting an egg out may be 
used as well as the metal plates. 

6. Recess — out of door frolic. 

7. Lullaby— rest period. 



8. Games. Hiding balls as Easter eggs. Hunt- 
ing for them. Many kindergartners secure small 
candy eggs, wrap them in wax paper and have a 
regular "egg hunt" on Easter Monday. End with 
"the quiet game." 

9. Paper cutting. Put a sheet of colored paper 
and a pair of scissors in front of each child, telling 
them to cut whatever they please quietly. Observe 
who starts, who imitates, who does not know what to 
do. It has been an exciting day. Let it close quiet- 
ly without much talking. Let the silence be felt. 
If any are talkative, say, shall we see who can work 
quietly until it is time to go home? Here is an en- 
velope to put all the pieces you wish to keep. Here 
is the waste basket for all the bits you do not want 
to keep. Here is a brush and pan in case any scraps 
fall. Who knows how to use it? I will see. I like 
tidy children. 

10. Farewell song. 

Tuesday, April 2. Reproduction of story or stories 
about birds. Hang up several bird pictures. Show 
a nest. What is it for ? Encourage children to ask 
questions about pictures and nest. 

There are so many ways to begin but to follow the 
lead of a child who may make the simplest childish 
remark about a bird picture, or about the nest is the 
true way to educate. 

The object is to awaken a love of birds, a sym- 
pathy with their life in the tree, the care of mother 
bird for the eggs— why? Are they as big as the 
eggs we had for Easter? Shall we make little ones 
today? How? 

2. Rhythms — flying — hopping. 

3. Building— 3rd, 4th or other blocks. Can you 
build chimneys? Do you know some birds build 
nests in a chimney? Can you think why? Don't 
they like trees? I wonder why they are called 
chimney swallows. Can you tell ? Here is a picture 
of one. Now build away while I hang up the pic- 
tures. 

4. A song period. 

5. Recess — out of door frolic. 

6. Rest or lunch period — lullaby. 

7. Clay modeling— children will know what to 
make. Sit down and watch. Model with them as 
a suggestion. 

8. Games. Trees with birdies flying in and out. 
"A mother bird once made a nest." 

9. When our work is over, 
We home to Mother run, 
Dinner will be ready, 

We'll tell Mother of our fun. 
Wednesday and Thursday. Similar work letting 
children choose which bird to talk about, especially 
if they are children who know birds out-of-doors. 
If not have a walk to find a bird. If in the city, 
there are canaries, sparrows, poll-parrots and pig- 
eons. Use the story of Maud Lindsay's "Dove" 
that lived near a growly bear. 

This dove flew away to find a gentle child! First 
the dove found a child crying so loudly that she said, 
Digitized by V. 
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Coo — coo— coo 

I won't live with you — 

But later the dove found a dear little girl rocking 
her baby brother and singing so sweetly that she 
said 

Coo — coo — coo 

May I live with you? 

Play the pigeon house game. Dramatize the story 
of the dove as told above. Build freely with blocks 
or outline with sticks. Use seeds for eggs. Model 
eggs and nests of clay or plasticine. Suggest other 
occupations as paper cutting, drawing or making 
chains of spring colors and let groups work as they 
prefer. It may be the crow or blackbird will be 
mentioned by the children. Planting has begun and 
even the "scare crow" may be an object of interest. 

If the children have seen a scarecrow let them tell 
what it is for in their own way. Play "scare-crow" 
in the ring. It will make fun. The balls may be 
placed on the floor around the scare-crow and child- 
ren may creep up to get them and then run away as 
they pretend to be frightened! All will laugh heart- 
ily and laughing is good for our lungs and for our 
spirits too! 

Friday. Review but not formal drilling but re-liv- 
ing anything the children ask for. Practise on any 
new songs is desirable, adding a second stanza if de- 
sirable. Have a bird concert. 

"Spring once said to the nightingale, 
I mean to give you birds a ball." 

See Mrs. Hubbard's Collection. Usually teach short 
songs, preferably of one stanza. 
SECOND WEEK 

Theme. 

"The flowers appear on the earth 
The time of the singing of birds is come 
And the voice of the turtle-dove is heard in the land." 

—Bible. 

Even though flowers and birds have been the 
topics during the past week or two, they are not to 
be laid aside. 

Name and love the flowers every day. Place flower 
pots on the floor every day. Play garden games. 
Tell the stories over and over, sing the new songs. 

Begin to make paper flower chains for the May 
pole is coming, and we must be ready for the first 
of May. 

THIRD AND FOURTH WEEKS 

Leading topic. Life in our Aquarium 
Monday, April 15. Conversation with children 
about home doings over Saturday and Sunday. Such 
questions as Where have you been? What have you 
been doing since I saw you? What day was it when 
you left me? Let us find Friday on our calendar. 
What can you remember about Friday afternoon or 
Saturday or Sunday? (These little ones only grow 
conscious of a week gradually.) Shall we find all 
the days on our calendar again? Who can find 
Sunday? Why does Sunday always come first? 



Because it is God's day. Who went to God's house ? 
What do we call God's house? 

I have a picture here of a church with a pretty 
window. Would you like to see it? (Show Mother 
Play picture of the church door and window or other 
pictures similar.) Let the children sing the old 
kindergarten rhyme. 

Bell high in the steeple 
Call to church the people, 
Bim bo, bim bo, 
Bim, bo — bim-m. 

Naturally you will have them raise hands over 
head to make a steeple. In it you let them hold a 
ball to swing or they may play pull the bell as in the 
Mother Play picture. 

Who went to church on Easter Sunday? Shall 
we sing our Easter song? 

2. Rhythms — marches. March to church, turn 
and walk home. 

3. Building — Let the children have free access to 
all the blocks and together build a large church, or 
have them build smaller ones in groups. Possibly 
unite to lay out a village with a church as a center. 

4. Recess — out-of-doors or a walk to a brook if 
one is near, to introduce the subject of the week, 
fishes and tad-poles. 

5. Rest— lullaby. 

6. Drawing windows with colored crayons like 
those in a church. Talk of a Rose Window. Draw 
a steeple. If there is time for more occupation 
work, give out paper circles, fold in quarters or 
eighths and cut little pieces out here and there. 
Then open. Play this is a round church window. 
The cuts repeated will be symmetrical. 

7. Games — Dramatize going to church. Children 
tell how to arrange chairs. Have a choir. Recent- 
ly I saw a little girl in the Horace Mann Kinder- 
garten of Teachers' College, N. Y., place chairs for 
a church all by herself. Then she stood up on a 
chair in front of the others, evidently remembering 
the minister. At this point the kindergartner sug- 
gested singing a hymn and afterward church was 
out. Allow children to choose other games if there 
is time. 

8. Home going, with goodby song. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. The Aquar- 
ium. 

The aquarium should be placed on a table where 
the children can observe closely. They should b2 
allowed to feed the fishes. 

They love to imitate the movements of both fishss 
and tad-poles. Let them suggest how to do so. 
Play the circle is a pond. Count the fishes in the 
aquarium. Let us have just as many in our pond. 

Teach a song from Mother Play or find a new one 
in your song books. (See Valentine & Clayton's 
Daily Songs for sale by Kgten Magazine Co.) 

For gift work, give the children their choice of 

sticks to outline the aquarium if it is a square one. 

Colored sticks of the inch length^ay be used for 
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fishes. If there are plants in the aquarium, let 
green sticks be given; later cut fishes out of paper 
and mount them on a circle if the aquarium is in a 
globe. 

Children love to draw the pebbles too at the 
bottom. 

For games, repeat "Little fishes in the pond." 
Play also any other games that relate to water or 
fishes. Also suggest quiet games as fishes are so 
quiet as they move in the water. Teach swimming 
and diving movements. 

If children live in the country, they may tell you 
about fishing. Show pictures of as many kinds of 
fish as you can and tell which are good for food. 

Tell about the request that we eat more fish food. 
Why? Children are hearing more and more about 
the war. It is better to talk to them about what we 
can do to help than about shooting. 

If children are inclined to talk of shooting, prac- 
tice throwing balls at a target or into a box. Roll 
balls to hit another ball. Play with nine pins. Tell 
about spearing fish because we must catch fish to 
eat. Men learn to aim quickly. Kindergartners 
must use judgment, omitting or using such points 
as suit the age and environment. Some children 
may have fathers who are fishermen. 

In the city a walk to a fish market or stand may 
be of interest. Again it may in many cases be best 
to concentrate upon a globe of gold fishes. 

Friday. Review day. Children choose from the 
week's work. Practice songs. Model fishes in clay. 

FOURTH WEEK 

Monday. Usual friendly talk about home doings. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. Observation 
each day of tad-poles if possible. 

"Taddy pole and poUy wog, 
Lived together in a bog 
Here you see the very pool 
Where they went to swimming school. 
By and by, 'tis true but strange 
O'er them came a wondrous change. 
Now you see them on a log 
Each a most decided frog." 

This may be all very simply illustrated after the 
story is told. Country children do not always know 
the relation of tad poles to frogs. 

The important thing in kindergarten is to observe 
in the aquarium the changes. Children have keen 
eyes and will observe eagerly if given freedom. 

Let them run to the aquarium whenever they 
wish. 

Once a kindergartner let her little folks cut tad 
poles out of black paper and place several between 
two sheets of transparent paper, pasting the edges 
so that the children could let the tadpoles "swim." 
It was novel and interesting for children always like 
things to "move." 

The children love to squirm and wriggle about in 
the circle like tadpoles; then sit quietly like a frog; 



then spring forward, resting a second between each 
hopping movement. 

There will be days in April when the showers 
come and the children will always enjoy imitating 
the patter as previously suggested. 

Drawing, outlining with sticks and rings, sorting 
seeds, modeling in clay, making gardens in the sand 
are the occupations suitable for April. 

Try to follow the child's lead part of the time at 
least and let him set a problem and solve it if he 
can with a suggestion when it seems needed. Ac- 
cept crude work and yet keep an ideal in mind. 

If the weather points to the possibility of an early 
May party, work on May day decorations during the 
two closing days of April. May baskets to be filled 
on May day with real or paper flowers must be 
ready for May day. 



REPORT OF THE I. K. U. CONFERENCE 

Department of Superintendence of N. E. A. 

Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 25 

to Mar. 2, 1918 
By Jenny B. Merrhx, Pd. D. 

The yearly meeting of the department of super- 
intendence of N. E. A. has been growing in interest 
and importance during the last few years. 

Every grade of school and college is interested in 
good supervision, knowing it to be vital to progress, 
to the welfare of both teacher and child. 

Wise supervision also affects home and commun- 
ity life so that we are not surprised to find The 
Parent-Teachers' Association and the National Con- 
gress of Mothers holding conferences at the same 
time and place that there may be a breathing, as it 
were, of each other's atmosphere. 

A few years ago, the International Kindergarten 
Union, feeling that its own isolated annual meeting 
is too valuable to relinquish, determined also to hold 
a conference at the time of the N. E. A. meetings. 
Kindergartners naturally turned to Miss Lucy 
Wheelock to inaugurate these new conferences and 
to do all in her power to re-interest our superin- 
tendents in the kindergarten, for it must be admit- 
ted that many were beginning to be severe critics 
of some of the best known kindergarten methods. 

Miss Wheelock has most ably fulfilled this new 
function. We are all as kindergartners deeply in- 
debted to her and to those who have rallied to her 
call. 

This- year was no exception at Atlantic City. The 
program was of keener interest than ever because 
of the expected report from Miss Curtis who was 
known to have braved the war zone and to have re- 
turned from France in safety with a message of 
importance for the children of America as well as 
those of France and Belgium. 

The kindergarten conference was held in Rose 

Room, Traymore Hotel, one of those magnificent 

hotels of Atlantic City which the Mayor of the city 

had proudly welcomed us to enjoy>at the opening 
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session on "The Million Dollar Pier." Five thousand 
were present at that general session. 

Miss Wheelock outlined the topics for discussion 
at the kindergarten conference on Wednesday morn- 
ing as follows: 

General Topic: The Kindergarten of Today. 

Its Responsibilities: 

a. To the School. 

b. To its own Ideals. 

c. To the State. 

Miss Catherine Watkins, Supervisor of Kinder- 
gartens, Washington, D. C, ably presented "Kin- 
dergarten Ideals." 

In introducing Miss Watkins, Miss Wheelock said, 
"We are not standing for our idols but for our 
ideals. Never was there a time when true ideals 
were more necessary. Never have we seen more 
clearly that our ideals are closely related to national 
life. Ideals are to walk by. It is the time to re- 
emphasize them." 

Miss Watkins asked, "Should the present crisis 
be met as a challenge to strength or to despair? 
We may at first have been tempted to despair, but 
the many deeds of courage, of self-sacrifice» of 
brotherliness, unlimited by space, challenge our 
strength to hold fast our ideals! The word ideal, 
which may seem intangible, must become a dynamic 
force, gradually transforming the actual. 

"President Wilson has said 'Democracy is not only 
a form of government, it is a rule of conduct.' 
Phillips Brooks said 'Do not dare to live without 
some clear intention.' 

"In the early days of kindergarten we held our 
ideals firmly because we were being called to prove 
them. We are no longer called to defend but to 
live them. 

"Still should we not pause and examine, stop and 
take stock? We must pursue our ideals tho we 
may not reach them. 

"We must not walk forever with our faces turned 
backward. Our ideals remain but our angle of 
vision changes. We should interest ourselves in 
modem pedagogy, in sociology, in the new play 
ground, in the vacation school, in the community 
centers. 

"There are many forces working with us having 
our ideals. 

"We need to be more spiritual, more practical, 
more consecrated. 

"The kindergartner should extend one hand to the 
home, and one to the school. 

"We need not only to possess ideals but to guard 
and to spread them, to release spiritual forces for 
the active service of mankind." 

It was a pleasant innovation just here that a 
charming young French woman was presented who 
is in America to urge upon us the study of the 
French language. While her mission is mainly to 
colleges and universities, she said that she hoped 
kinder gartners would find a number of ideal French 
picture books and games for young children. She 



related an amusing story of a little French boy who 
was being taught grammar at seven years of age, 
quite out of touch with kindergarten ideals. When 
he was being taught, "Je suis," (I am) his bright 
little response was "I am? What am I? Tell me, 
then I will say it." 

Miss Grace S. Mix of the State Normal School, 
Farmville, Va., followed with a discussion of Miss 
Watkins' address. Miss Mix spoke of the feeling 
often met that the kindergarten was an expensive 
luxury, whereas we may find simple, every day 
material in the box, the string or cast-off paper. 
She spoke of the value of allowing children to work 
in groups. She has found that in this group work 
children give their best to each other. 

She finds it preferable to having every child do- 
ing the same piece of work. She finds that older 
and younger children often work well together. She 
does not approve of the child being too individual- 
istic as in the Montessori schools. Froebel's motto 
was "Let us live with the child." We must not 
stand aloof. 

Children need each other; to work in smaller and 
larger groups; sometimes the self -elected group; 
sometimes setting their own problem. The children 
should be led both to appreciate and to criticize each 
other's work, to be ready to cooperate with each 
other, thus learning their first lessons in democracy 
— preparing for a great world democracy tho all un- 
consciously. No rank and no age proves a barrier for 
children in the kindergarten tho they may be widely 
separated from each other in their home life. We 
free them from tyranny and from fear. 

Miss Netta Faris, Kindergarten Training, Cleve- 
land, spoke next. Miss F. reminded us of the little 
boy who, being asked for the core of his apple, re- 
plied "There won't be any." She felt that Miss 
Watkins had said all. She added a few thoughts 
bearing upon social cooperation as the children ex- 
press themselves thru play; she could not approve 
reading or writing in the kindergarten tho a few 
may be ready to read at five. 

She referred to the Binet tests. We must not 
drift. Our aim must bs definite yet there is much 
that cannot be measured. 

Our principles are not in danger when we are 
fighting for them. 

Miss Patty S. Hill spoke of the tendency to try to 
adjust our work to the grade above us. All grades 
suffer from this tendency, not merely the kindergar- 
ten. 

Our aim should rather be toward self-realization, 
not that over-whelming sense of preparing for the 
next grade. 

We should strive to know what the child needs at 
his present stage as Froebel taught us. We have 
all been enamored of courses of study. Let us 
rather "take stock" of what the child has by nature 
at three, four, five years of age. 

The tests given us are yet unsatisfactory. Kin- 
dergartners must work out their own tests. It has 
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been generally held that from four to six years of 
age is a time to impress habit. Is this true? 

A new book was recommended which gives sug- 
gestions from science to modern education written 
by fo'jr professors in John Hopkins University. 

There may bs too much emphasis on individuality. 
We need inter-dependence. 

Miss Hill has tested the tendency of children to 
form into groups. She has found they do so in vary- 
ing numbers, often two or three but sometimes 
reaching to twelve in a group. Miss Hill referred 
to Baby week and the increasing care of children in 
the first year but finds that there is a lack of care 
between the ages of two and six which kindergart- 
nors must study to meet by appeals to both home 
and state. Woman's vote must be made helpful at 
this point. 

Miss Anna Williams of Philadelphia told us of the 
pleasure and profit of holding meetings with the two 
hundred and sixty principals of the schools of Phil- 
adelphia in order to explain to them kindergarten 
ideals and methods. Th2 meetings were made very 
practical as kindergartners with children were called 
to illustrate songs, games and stories. Miss Wil- 
liams cannot speak without a telling touch of humor. 

She reminded us that every higher grade was in- 
clined to find fault with the grade balow, but as 
there is no grade balow the kindergarten, the kin- 
dergartner turns to the home, and now the home 
blames prenatal influences! 

The kindergarten conference was honored by the 
presence of Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, president of 
N. E. A. A most worthy president she is and a rare 
honor is hers in having been chosen to the presi- 
dency of the greatest educational association in our 
country, and indeed, the world. She is the second 
woman who has held this important post. 

Mrs. Bradford told us that a friend of hers had 
played thus upon the initials of her name: M. C. C. 
B. — Mary, Colorado Children's Blessing, which she 
thought entitled her to address kindergartners. 

As superintendent of the state of Colorado, Mrs. 
Bradford spoke for "The Kindergartner's Responsi- 
bility to the State." 

She said, "A real kindergarten should be a picture 
of the community, the children actively working to- 
gether. The virtues of true citizenship flourish in 
the kindergarten. What is the matter with Ger- 
many? Lust of power instead of passion for ser- 
vice." 

Mrs. Bradford has voted in Colorado for twenty- 
four years. She believes that the suffrage for 
women has been humanizing in Colorado. She 
wants us to make even the kindergarten child feel 
the State. The State is a mighty mother. She 
loves every one of her children. The test of civiliz- 
ation is found in its attitude toward children. 

The most civilizing agency is the kindergarten 
teacher for like our Great Master, she "s2ts the child 
in the midst." 

I cannot hope to report the tender and thrilling 



words spoken in steady but subdued tones by Miss 
Curtiss in describing her experiences in France and 
in England. 

Many will doubtless hear bar own story as she 
hopes to tell it in other cities in order to raise funds 
to send kindergartners with play materials to 
France to aid in brightening the darkened lives of 
hundreds of refugee children whom she saw! 

Miss Curtis, in company with her friend. Miss Orr, 
went as delegates from a "Citizens* Commission for 
the Conservation of the Children of America" and 
as ambassadors of I. K. U. 

The story that six hundred thousand boys and 
girls, many not older than twelve years, were work- 
ing in the factories of England led this Commission 
to seek further detailed inforn^ation in order that 
they may arrest any tendency in America to "let 
down" our present Child Labor Laws during the 
period of the War. Efforts have already started in 
this unfortunate direction. Every kindergartner 
must be on the alert to prevent it. 

It was most encouraging to hear that two kinder- 
gartners. Miss Holmes and Miss Brady, have al- 
ready responded to the call to go to France. Miss 
Curtis told us that at the hour of our meeting they 
had entered the dreaded war zone. Doubtless many 
unheard prayers rose, as she spoke, for their safety. 

May wisdom and strength be given these two 
brave women and other volunteers as they strive to 
play under these new and trying conditions with the 
little orphans of France and Belgium. 
(To b2 continued.) 
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THE HEROES OF THE LIFE-SAVING STATIONS 
Among the heroic protectors of the nation are the 
men who guard the coast-line not only in war times 
from human enemies but in times of peace from 
those elements which man so often employs as his 
indispensable servants, but which at times become 
his twin-foes — the wind and the water. Let us this 
month dwell a little upon the men who, during the 
months of storm and danger patrol the coasts, ready 
to save at the risk of their own lives, the lives and 
possessions of others. Tell the children of their 
hazardous service in story form, thus: 

Every day ships laden with many passengers and 
precious goods, food, wool, cotton, silk, toys, — ply 
back and forth between the cities or ports (explain 



On this night one of these men saw a signal light 
flash from this wrecked ship and immediately he 
struck upon the ground his Coston light which, 
something like a Fourth of July fireworks, flashed up 
into a bright flame. This told the men at the sta- 
tion and also the ship's Captain that the patrol saw 
the wreck. 

Immediately the men at the station drew out a 
cart, six men it took, and ran with it to a place op- 
posite the ship, their Captain telling them where to 
halt. Each man went to work at once. He knew 
just what to do with the things in the cart, for every 
day they were drilled. A small gun was placed and 
a shot fired which carried a shot-line (a rope) to- 
wards the ship. Three times they had to fire before 
it went over the ship, the wind was so strong. The. 
ship's Captain hauled it in and found an endless rope 
fastened to it. He fastened this by a pulley to a 
high mast and his crew hauled it in till they could 
unfasten from it a hawser, a very strong rope; this 
they tied to the mast above the endless rope. Then 
they hauled at the endless rope again, and drew in a 
breeches-buoy which ran on a pulley along the 
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port), of different countries. Thousands of dollars 
worth of necessaries are thus carried. One night in 
winter a splendid ship carried many passengers who 
were happy because they were nearing shore. A 
dreadful storm arose, and the ship was carried to- 
wards a rocky shore, and struck on a rock. Soon 
between the wind and water it began to break apart. 
How frightened the passengers were! 

Fortunately, all along that shore, five miles apart, 
were life-saving stations, with seven or eight men in 
each. All night long men from these stations took 
turns in patrolling the beach. From each house a 
man would walk toward the next one, and when the 
two met they would exchange metal disks to show 
that they had really met. Then each would turn 
back to return to his own station. Sometimes the 
wind and snow were frightfully cold, and the way 
was very rough but on they would go, keeping a 
sharp lookout for a possible wreck. 



hawser. You all know how clothes are pulled in 
sometimes (after drying on a line hung between flat 
buildings). 

While all this was being done on the ship, the men 
on shore had been arranging the different ropes so 
that they could be thus drawn on to the ship. Some 
men had dug holes to bury the sand-anchor which 
held the rope firmly. Others had put in place the 
crotch, which held the rope up high as a clothes- 
pole holds up the line of clothes. Others placed the 
breeches-buoy and life-car in position. There was a 
lot to do but they were so well drilled they could do 
it all in three minutes. 

The breeches-buoy is a canvas bag with two legs, 
into which a person can slip his legs. It is attached 
to a large ring and this hangs from a pulley. A 
person on the wreck steps into the breeches, and at 
a signal it is hauled ashore. In a few moments 
many people can be saved, but this night the storm 
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was too severe, the water dashed up too high, and 
so the life-car was used. This was a kind of car 
that would hold four to six people. After all were in, 
the opening was closed, and away they were carried 
safe to shore. Glad to get there, too, for there was 
not much air inside the car. As soon as all the pas- 
sengers were landed, and they had to work fast, for 
the ship was breaking apart, with the fingers of the 
water entering every crack, the passengers were 
taken into the house, and warmed up and taken care 
of till morning. Sometimes the storms are so se- 
vere, that the life-car even, can not be operated, and 
then the men have to take out the life-boat, just a 
large row-boat made so that if it turns over it will 
right itself. But often the wind rages so that they 
have to try over and over again before they launch 
it in the huge breakers. If they succeed in getting 
off, then they must row so hard, against wind and 
wave, often thrown back again, and every minute 
risking their lives. But often by this means they 
save many lives although the passengers do not like 
much to trust themselves to this boat in the terribly 
rough water. The boat holds many people and so 
many can be taken off at a time. 

Brave indeed are the men who live through the 
lonely winter months and in the worst of weather 
walk the shores and man the boats to save the lives 
and property of others. For many years their pay 
from the United States Government was small, but 
now, thanks to an appreciative woman, they are pen- 
sioned if wounded or if they serve a required num- 
ber of years. 

Shall we try to work out a play based on the life- 
saving service? 




We show here some paper-dolls that can be used 
at table, but we will also give ideas for a circle play. 

Plays, Gifts, Occupations 



n 



Let the extreme ends of the room represent sta- 
tions (chairs form the buildings). A child from 
each walks the length of the room till they meet 
and exchange, a light and a dark tablet circle. A, 



chair on a table represents a wreck. One of the 
patrollers sees this, thumps the floor with a small 
stick and the crew from one of the stations runs op- 
posite the wreck and while one child pretends to dig 
a hole, and place in it an imaginary sand-anchor to 
hold one end of the rope others try to toss over the 
wreck the end of a long rope or cord. Those on the 
wreck haul in this cord to which a basket can be at- 
tached and in this basket dolls from the wrecked 
vessel can be hauled to shore. Before the Lyle gan 
was used to send the shot-rope over the wreck a 
mortor was used; and before the shot-line box was 
invented the shot-rope was placed on the ground in 
long fakes or parallel turns, so that it would carry 
through the air without tangling. The shot-box is 
a box with rows of pegs around which the rope is 
turned so that when turned upside down the pegs 
are left on the sand with the rope turned around 
them so that it carries without tangling or kinking. 

The beach cart is hauled by six men, two pull on 
the wooden handle, and two on each side pull by 
ropes. 

The play can be worked out at the table also. 
Gifts 

First Gift — Let balls represent men in station, 
each knowing just what to do in case of wreck. 

Second Gift — Box is beach-cart. Sphere is shot 
in Lyle-gun with rope attached. Cuba is shot-box 
and cylinder reel around which the endless line is 
supposed to be wound. This stays in the cart. An- 
other box can be used for wreck with a stick stand- 
ing up for the mast. Also life-car and life-boat. 

Other Building Gifts can be used to represent life- 
saving station, wreck, etc. 

Tablets and Sticks — Represent the same ideas. 



THE CAT AND THE MICE 
By Laura Rountreb Smith 

First Day— The Story. 

A cat ate many mice in the pantry. The mice that 
were left said they would not leave the upper shelves. 

The cat grew hungry and hung by her hind legs 
from a peg in the wall. She pretended she was dead. 

An old mouse criad out: *' we would not come near 
you if you were a stuffed cat." 

Second Day — Model the cat. 

Third Day— Model the mice. 

Fourth Day— Draw a picture of the pantry with 
shelves. 

Fifth Day— <!ut and paste In the pantry and put 
jars, etc., on the shelves. 

Sixth Day — Cut and paste in the pantry the cat 
and the mice. 

Seventh Day— Model a pineapple cheese that the 
mice liked. 

Eighth Day— Fold a square double, set it on end, 
paste in shelves for the pantry, and a table and 
broom.. 

Ninth Day — Paste In a cat and mice. 

Tenth Day— Complete and color your pict 
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FORTY SONGS SUITABLE FOR USE IN KIN- 40. French Folk Times Harmonized, by Gabriel 

DERGARTEN Pierne — Un deus trois — Voyez comme on 

danss. 

Modern Music Series, Book II— Gerrit Smith— 

1. Winds of Evening, Where Are You Going? p^^^^ ^^ Night. 

2. Wake Viol and Flute. Rain Song. 

Modern Music Series, Book I— Toyman of Nuremberg. 

3. Underneath a Spreading Tree. rpj^^ Barley Brownie. 

4. With His Bow and Arrow. D^lPg q^^^^^ g^^^g 

5. Up on the Mountain High. ^^^^^^ ^^^^ g^^^^__ 

Teacher's Material— C. B. Cady— L^ Paradis. 

6. 0, Tell Me Happy Shepherd Boy. ^ j^ y^^^^ ^^ j^^^j 

7. Lady Moon, Lady Moon. je g^jg j^ ^laitre de la Grange. 

8. Ring, Ring. L^ Belle est au jardin d*Amour. 
Folk Songs for Ten Fingers— C. B. Cady— La Monaco. 

9. Came Down a Dove to My Window. Robin in 'aime. 

10. Cuckoo, Cuckoo. LjgT OF MUSIC FOR PIANO 

11. Make Hay by the Neckar. Minuet in G Minor Bach 

12. Robm Goodbye^ Minuet in G Major Bach 

13. All th3 Birds Have Come Agam. Musette in D Bach 

Fifty Songs for Children— Remecke— Gavotte in G— from French Suite Bazh 

14. Up Yonder on the Mountain. Tj^g Lg^j^ Tschaikowsky 

15. In the Sky of Evening. Birdling : Grieg 

16. Sleep, Dolly, Sleep. Rider Op. 68 Schumann 

17. Tis Raining, 'tis Raining. Blind Man's Buff Schumann 

Eleanor Smith Music Course— Book I— Hobby Horse Schumann 

18. May (Old English). The Elves Op. 124 Schumann 

19. 0, Come Little Children. The Little Sheperd De Bussy 

20. Summer Winds (Bohemian). 

M 1 H* N t n know now as clearly as we knew before we 

Primary e o les tj^„x^^ rr^,„„ tr^t^^ w^"*® ourselves engaged that we are not the enemies 

21. How Many Miles to Boston Town (Game ^ *u i^ i j *l * *u 

•^ of the German people and that they are not our en- 

«« ^^Jl^ Twr^^ i.i> T>- 171 ,„- emies. They did not originate or desire this hideous 

22. I Know Where the River Flows. . u *l * u u u j • .. •* j 
ZT ^,. , ' T> war or wish that we should be drawn into it; and 

23. Mischievous Brownies. . • xl * ^ l*« *i. • 
■; • . ^, -^ , . we are vaguely conscious that we are fighting their 

24. Song of the Eskimo. * •" .„ , .. „ 

^ cause, as they will some day see it, as well as our 

Elliott — own. They are themselves in the grip of the same 

25. Mistress Mary (Mother Goose). sinister power that has now at last stretched its 

26. Nineteen Birds (Mother Goose). ^^jy ^^j^^g ^^^ ^^d drawn blood from us. The 

27. Parish Choir Book— Sleep, My Saviour, Sleep. ^^^^^ ^^^^^ j^ ^^ ^^^ because the whole world is in 

28. Cowley Carol Book— Come Rock His Cradle ^^^ ^^.p ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^d j^ ^^y.^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

^w^y- battle which shall determine whether it is to bs 

Children's Songs and How to Sing Them. Ed. by brought under its mastery or fling itself free. — Pres- 

Wm. L. Tomlin— ident Wilson. 

29. Dovm in a Thorny Forest Glade. 

30. Little Boy Blue (Gilchrist). Science teaching establishes that the end of in- 
3l! Modern Music Series— Apple Harvest struction is not to know facts or even to know whera 

(French) ^® ^®^ facts, but rather it is the establishment of the 

32. Eleanor Smith Music Course— Frosty Elves desire to get facts and to know how to make con- 

( Bohemian) structive use of them. Not what to think, but how 

^, „ . , « , t:,! o -i.!- to think was the educational dictum laid down by 

The Beginner's Book — Eleanor Smith — Tii.i • a *. ^ 4.- ^ tjut^ ui i 

«« XT ^1 o • o- 1 • Pestalozzi, first effectively applied by Froebel, and 

33. Now the Sun is Sinking. i • xu i i. n u i i 

"" , . „.,, ^ now working throughout all our schools as a leaven 

-_' --, _^ c*^ • ^ ir- J 4. Ti#-ij J xj-ii that shall finally make of them the vital and active 

35. Short Stories for Kindergarten— Mildred Hill ^ ^ ^ ..i.i.-T.i.u ^ ^- a ^ 

J Ti xi. TTii n jf n * All rin,««„ agents for human growth which they are destmad to 

and Patty Hill — God's Care of All Things. & e» .r 

become. 
Song Primer — A. Bentley — 

36. Pretty Passenger. Education is not valuable in proportion to its en- 

37. The Shepherd Moon. cyclopaedic effects. It is valuable as it promot33 
St. Nicholas Song Book — useful activity. These things are being better un- 

38. Going to London (Arthur Foote). derstood and are affecting for tlle^^t^r^the whole 

39. Whenever a Little Child is Born (Stanley). school system. Digitized by 
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AN INDOOR OUTDOOR GARDEN 
Louise A. Whitcomb, Dallas, Texas 
An artistic and instructive comer for cooperative 
work for the kindergarten child is afforded in an 
indoor outdoor garden. This is made by utilizing a 
comer or other unused space of the Kindergarten 
room. Mark off a space in the room large enough 
for a doll house and yard. Ask the janitor or some 
one in authority to construct a temporary water 
tight box, to fit the space, with sides about six 
inches in height. This may be made out of old lum- 
ber and lined with tin or any other water-proof 
material. 

To begin the work several boys from the upper 
grades will be glad to bring the soil in pails and 
baskets, borrowed from the janitor. Then the kin- 
dergartners with their shovels may spread the soil 
evenly about the box in preparation for the sod. 
(Several of the larger boys and even the janitor will 
be glad to bring the sod which may be cut from 
some remote space of the school yard.) Then the 
work of laying the grass plot is begun. With the 
teacher's assisUnce the children lay the squares of 
sod evenly over the soil. The plot of ground is now 
ready for the playhouse. This is made by taking 
any rectangular drygoods box, of size desired for 
the yard, and fitted with a roof made by adjusting 
two boards to meet at the top directly over the long 
side of the box. The manual training room and the 
janitor will help in the playhouse constmction. 

The house is now ready for the painters and 
paperhangers. Both of these materials may be 
brought from the children's homes. Following the 
papering house fumishing is begun. Many original 
ideas will be worked out through the problems of 
house furnishing, utilizing many instmctive coop- 
erative periods. This manual expression will stim- 
ulate observation in the home and bring out the 
inventive genius and originality of individual child- 
ren. The large building blocks may be used to fine 
advantage in the playground porch, yard walks, 
garden wall and other places. 

Following informal talks and excursions the play 
house comer will progress and furnish an outlet for 
child inventiveness. 

Nature study material will add greatly to the 
work. Branches from different trees may be 
brought in and planted from time to time and fresh 
flowers will always add a life like touch. The yard 
will be watered like any other yard and the grass 
cut (scissors may be used). 

The following shows some of the yard arrange- 
ments made in our kindergarten: 

Bird houses — (Construction paper and fiat slats 
or small branches for posts) 

Porch boxes — (Wall paper or constmction paper) 

Flowers — (Free hand cutting of flowers on a fold 
as tulips and placed in constructed porch boxes) 

Flower pots — (Clay modeled) 

Flowers — (Free hand cutting of different known 



flowers placed along the walk or along side of house, 
etc.) 

Butterflies — (Cutting and painting out of drawing 
paper and placing in different parts of yard) 

Dolls — (Paper dolls engaged in different activities 
for the house and yard) 

Swings — (Second gift or string and stiff paper — 
children will work this out in right interesting way) 

The house and yard may be added to or changed 
daily to keep it new and interesting. Constant 
changes tactfully managed will bring new develop- 
ments and renewed enthusiasm. Children may be 
encouraged to bring in new ideas worked out in the 
home. Household activities of dusting and arrange- 
ment of furniture, yard neatness, etc., will all tend 
towards strengthening the child's idea of order and 
cleanliness. 

The whole playhouse and garden is a miniature 
home under the children's care. 

This experiment works out very successfully and 
is a valuable experience for the child. 

HOME AND SCHOOL GARDENING. A text 
book for young people, with plans, suggestions and 
helps for Teachers, Club Leaders and Organizations, 
by Kary Cadmus Davis, Ph. D. Knapp School of 
Country Life; George Peabody College for Teachers; 
Author of "Productive Farming," "Productive Plant 
Husbandry," etc. 160 illustrations. $1.28 net. 

The high cost of produce makes the home and 
school garden loom up not only as an enjoyable pas- 
time but as an economic asset as well. The rising 
prices and the insistent appeals of the government 
last year induced the planting of tens of thousands 
of gardens only a small portion of which paid in 
actual produce. Gardens were poorly planned and 
gardeners knew little about the crops they were try- 
ing to raise. 

Here is just the book to remedy this. It is written 
for boys and girls and for the average adult gar- 
dener. It is correct in the application of scientific 
principles and yet the language is not technical. It 
gives exactly the information needed — when to plant 
the various crops, — ^how deep — how far apart — ^the 
best varieties — the culture — the character of the soil 
required — special features are the chart on page No. 
152, the planting calendar for Northern States, 
planting calendar for Southern States, the several 
pages of practical suggestive problems, suggestions 
for club work and contests— EVERYTHING THAT 
ONE NEEDS TO KNOW in order to have a profit- 
able garden. And a profitable garden, whether you 
consider the money value of the crop or the enjoy- 
ment of beautiful flowers, gives a rare delight to the 
cultivator, which lures him to healthful exercise in 
the open air. 

There are several pages which give excellent ar- 
guments for introducing school gardens; these will 
be helpful to those who wish to interest the public 
in the value of school gardens. 

The book is really unique in the amount and vari- 
ety of the information it containa^^ndAlL practical. 
Digitized by VnOO^ 
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Rhythm in the Kindergarten 

Hilda Basick, P. S. 157, N. Y. C. 

We are accustomed to think of rhythm in a very 
limited sense; — in poetry, for example, as the repe- 
tition of an accent at a certain place; in music, as 
the repetition of an accent at a certain measured 
time,— 1, 2, 3; 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. In the kindergarten, 
we think of it as related to exercises of the arms 
and legs, as it were, keaping time to the music. But 
rhythm is far more than this. It is really the or- 
derly arran?3ment of tho universe. What would a 
picture b3 withoit rhythm? All light and no shade, 
all tall objects and no short ones, all action and no 
rest. What v/ould the world be without rhythm? 
No orderly succession of day and night, of winter 
and summer, of f.ood and ebb of tide. 

Our heart baats, our brsathing, oar walking are 
all rhythmic. Rhythm, then, is within us, and the 
history of tha world proves that man has ever tried 
to give expression to that which is within him. Con- 
sequently the kindsrgartner endeavors to give the 
child an opportunity to express the rhythm which is 
within him. But she has a further object. She 
knows that all motor activity reacts upon the brain, 
establishing physical co-ordination, in addition to de- 
veloping physical strength. On 2 use of manual 
work with defective children is to heighten any in- 
tellectual ability they may possess. 

If the physical activities of children be organized, 
there will be a development of energy. Herein lies 
the function of the kindergartner to direct the motor 
activities of the children into channels which will 
conserve and not dissipate their energy. She knows 
that one of the means for accomplishing this is play. 

There are several important principles underlying 
this play: — 

(1) The preservation of the child's individuality, 
even in organization, 

(2) The relation of the play to his physical de- 
velopment, 

(3) The relation of the play to his mental develop- 
ment. 

To preserve his individuality, the movements used 
are those given by the child. Children are rarely 
ever still; an adult has gained the power, more or 
less, of inhibition, and refrains from gratifying the 
desire to swing arms or legs, or jump, or twist or 
turn; not so the child. As he stands with the other 
children on the ring, he will certainly move hand, or 
foot, or head, any one of which motions may be used 
as a starting point, — a point of departure, as we say. 

This motion of a child is organized by the kinder- 
gartner at the piano, by fitting music to it, the 
children at first unconsciously keeping time with the 
music; by calling attention to the child who is keep- 
ing time well, the kindergartner makes the children 
conscious of the rhythm. 

This individual activity is then organized by the 
statement, "We can all do that." Thus the child- 
ren are made conscious of the group, 



Further organization is accomplished when the 
kindergartner asks for other activities along the 
same lines, for example; if the children have been 
swinging their arms back and front, she might say, 
"Who can show another way to swing the arms?" 
Then she might ask, "Do you know of anything that 
swings this way?" Perhaps it is the motion of the 
pendulum of the clock. Thus, content, mentality, 
has been put back of the physical activity. Im- 
mediately that action is freed from self-conscious- 
ness, from stiffness, the conditions of poise, flexibil- 
ity, grace, freedom, spontaneity are given, and 
physical and mental development go hand in hanJ. 

The kindergartner's art lies in her ability to select 
from among ths movements suggested by the child- 
ren, those which will contribute b2st to the fulfill- 
ment of these three principles. 

One guide is the knowledge on the kindergartner's 
part that the larger muscles of the body are de- 
veloping at the kindergarten age, and that therefore, 
opportunity must ba given for the exercise of thesj 
large muscles. 

A few of these large activities are; — 

Arm muscles: — swinging, pushing a swing, rotat- 
ing as wheels of boats, train going backward as well 
as forward, turning rope, shoveling, swaying, as 
trees, windmill, see-saw; 

Back muscles: — raking, tossing hay, reapin.^, 
gathering fruit from the trees and from the ground, 
hanging clothes upon the line and other household 
activities; 

Leg muscles: — running lightly like the cat, heavi- 
ly like the horse, hopping like rabbits, frogs; strut- 
ting like the rooster and turkey, wabbling like th3 
duck, stepping high as going up stairs, galloping, 
etc., etc. 

Gradually the children lose their nervousness, 
their awkwardness, their shyness, their self-con- 
sciousness and have learned "order and precision in 
concerted action." They have gained the courage to 
become leaders. They have realized that they are 
keeping time to music and that different music is 
played with different activities; they are then ready 
for the next st3p, — the interpretation of music by 
means of physical activity. 

We know how boautifully this is done by such ar- 
tists as Pavlowa and Isadore Duncan. We know 
that music contains sjch possibilities when we think 
of the wonderfully descriptive music of such operas 
as "The Love of the Three Kings." 

The simple melodies used in the kindergarten and 
the simple activities which they represent are a far 
cry from the foregoing dramatic expression, but thay 
are the beginnings out of which such dramatic ex- 
pression grows. 



Do your "bit" right now to- 
ward pulling across the third 
Liberty Loan. Our nation is 

imperiled and needs your aid# 

^1 
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TRAINING LITTLE CHILDREN 



Let the Children Share in the Life of the Home 
the Work, Festivals, Secrets and Joys 



By Mrs. V. Oma Grace Oliver 

Parents must not look down upon a child and con- 
sider his efforts, trials and sorrows petty; we must 
try to understand how sincerely they put all their 
hearts into their play and that the losses that seem 
so trivial to us are of great moment to them. We 
must learn to share all their experiences with them 
if we would develop the fine feelings we wish them 
to have at maturity. 

Children must not be shut off in one part of the 
house to remain aloof until a certain age, but ought 
to be a part of the family circle, sharing its joys, 
work and minor sorrows. I do not mean that child- 
ren should be pushed before visitors, have all their 
meals at the family table or remain up till their 
elders retire, but there are times and places when it 
is the children's right and privilege really to be 
members of the family. 

Even when they are very young, children can as- 
sume responsibility for certain light tasks about the 
house and as their age and strength increase, more 
and more duties should be added. The great Amer- 
ican idea has been to remove all responsibility from 
the child and to give him a care-free childhood. I 
would not take one second of joy away from any 
child, but I would make it a joy for him to feel that 
the home is his and that he, too, helps in the making 
of it by performing certain duties that need to be 
done for the comfort of all. The child of two can 
pick up toys, put away dishes and silver, help set the 
table, dust low furniture and run many errands up- 
stairs and down, and he loves to feel that he is 
"mother's helper." 

"He brings his Daddy's slippers, 

He picks up baby's toys. 

He shuts the door for grandma. 

Without a bit of noise. 

"On errands for his mother 

He scampers up and down, 

She vows she would not change him 

For all the boys in town." 

(Song for A Little Child's Day 

by Emilie Poulsson and Eleanor Smith.) 

Then the child can help prepare for the great 
festival days, birthdays, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, those joyous days which bring the family very 
close together; and we can let him share not only in 
the preparation but in the joy of the day itself and 
here very early he gains a presentiment of the love 
and spirit of service that make home, and an ideal of 
the home that he will some day found. 



As we would let the child share the labor and the 
festivals, so we must permit him to share the great 
family secrets and home joys. Let him know that 
he must never divulge anything that concerns only 
the family and I know that a child properly trained 
will never tell his playmates what he is told is a 
family secret. 

So we begin very early to train him to keep his 
word and the sanctity of the home. When he has 
been thus prepared he is ready to share with the 
mother and father that greatest family secret, the 
coming of the new baby, and this confidence will bind 
the little one closer than anything else to the very 
heart of the home. 

Children are so open-hearted and ready and res- 
pond so sweetly and quickly to faith and trust that 
we often miss great happiness by not sharing our 
hopes and joys more freely with them. 

If we keep the bond very close our home will be- 
come the great meeting place of all children and 
this love and companionship between parents and 
children will be like a powerful magnet whose at- 
traction the children cannot resist. 

So from these beginnings the home tie will be so 
strengthened that we need never fear that the al- 
lurements of the world can draw our children from 
us, but can rest assured that they will always return 
to the "center of deep repose." 

Enter into the Play Spirit of Your Children. It will 

Promote a Readiness to Play Alone When You 

go Back to Your Work 

Sometimes Work Can be Made into Play 

By Mrs. Lenore R. Ranus 

The play-instinct is inborn in all children the 
world over; it is nature's own method for developing 
the senses, the muscles and all bodily growth. Play 
is even more than this; it is the outlet of expression 
of the child's inner life. Many faults as well as vir- 
tues may be discovered while watching children at 
play. Perhaps a mother will find that her child is 
selfish or rude, and it is easy to discover a generous 
disposition and a good temper in the course of a 
play-hour. 

Games are the expression of the play-spirit and 
toys are the instruments necessary for the expres- 
sion of this activity of child-life. As a farmer needs 
garden tools to do his work, so a child needs toys 
for his play — or work, which play really is to him. 
And if toys are not provided ready-made, he will in- 
vent them, in order to be able to express his play- 
spirit and put into action. 

All play depends upon the physical condition of 
the child. A normal healthy child plays all the time, 
is easily interested in his toys and as he grows older 
invents games with them. If a child plays but little, 
cannot easily be interested in his toys, will not play 
alone and is cross, look first to his physical condi- 
tion, then begin a course of training, or directed 
play. Start with the suggestion, "Why not build a 
high steeple?" or "Make mother a train of cars with 
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your blocks." Often, especially in the case of an 
only child, if mother can enter into the play-spirit 
and play hide-and-seek, or march and sing, or even 
build with the blocks, it is such a treat and often a 
real help in promoting a readiness to play alone 
when mother must go back to her work. 

Almost every child wants to help mother sweep, 
dust, make beds, wipe the silver, or run errands. 
Make play out of work and yet let the little one feel 
he is really doing something. With tiny babes too 
little even to walk, mother can make play out of work. 
Have the high-chair or the bassinette or carriage in 
the room where you are working and keep baby busy 
with toys. For instance, if you are working in the 
kitchen, let the baby have a big spoon, clothes-pins, 
tin covers, or anything new and safe, but always 
keep those things for the kitchen. If he is allowed 
to have them all the time they soon lose their inter- 
est and he becomes restless and unhappy. 

A sense of newness even with old toys makes 
them desirable to a child. Children need change and 
variety because their power of concentration is not 
fully developed. This is the plan I use with success 
with my own little girl. Her box of dominoes, her 
nest of blocks and her box of building blocks (com- 
posed of sixteen cubes), I keep on a shelf in a closet 
out of sight. I also keep some picture books and 
toys out of sight. Then when the time comes, as it 
does many times a day, when Little Girl says, 
"What I do now, muwer?", I go to the closet for a 
surprise. If I give her the blocks, it is always with 
a suggestion for making something with them. She 
now comes to me and asks for "A s'prise, muwer." 
When she tires of the blocks I have her pick them 
all up, ready to put away, before she can have an- 
other "surprise." Sometimes, for days at a time, 
she does not ask for a surprise, and then when I do 
bring out the dominoes, for instance, she is as de- 
lighted as if they were brand-new. Her dolls I sep- 
arate in groups. If she has four, I put away two, 
and at the end of a week I bring out these two and 
put away the two she has been playing with. If 
you follow this plan with all toys, grouping them 
and keeping one set put away, you will always keep 
the little ones interested and happy. 



Helpful Plays Can be Carried on While Mother is 
Busy with her Household Tasks 

By Mrs. Princess B. Trowbridge 

Often mothers say to me, "Don't all the things 
you do with your children take most of your time?" 
By no means, I am a mother of three, and do all my 
own work, except washing and ironing, and I have 
to do sewing without end. 

A busy mother will make suggestions which can 
be carried out while she is busy at her household 
tasks. Stories may be told, for instance, baking 
will suggest the story of "The Gingerbread Man." 
This can be found in "Best Stories to Tell to Child- 
ren," by Sara Cone Bryant. Paring an apple or a 
squash makes the opportunity to tell about the seeds 



hidden in their cradle — ^how in the winter they go to 
sleep and so on. Make a whole story of it. A few 
days ago I told my three-year-old baby this story 
and sang to her: 

"I know of a baby so small and so good 

Who sleeps in a cradle as good babies should. 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

"I know of a mother so kind and so warm. 

Who covers this baby from all cold and harm. 
Sleep, baby, sleep." 

Several days later we had another squash to pre- 
pare, and immediately she said, "Mother, sing about 
the baby." Later, on request, she told her older 
broth ar and sister the story of the seed babies. 

It is well to make much of holiday celebrations. 
Have the children prepare little gifts for a birthday. 
Perhaps it may be only to draw a picture. 

On Valentine's Day we always make Valentines. 
Use scrap-pictures and paste them on colored card- 
board. Or use paper doilies, cutting out the center, 
and pasting on a piece of cardboard, with an appro- 
priate picture underneath. This makes a pretty lit- 
tle valentine of paper lace. Cut out hearts of red 
cardboard or paper, and string them together in 
graduated sizes, on red ribbon or twine. 

At Christmas time even the baby can make some- 
thing. A simple match-holder may be made as fol- 
lows: Cut from cardboard a circle about four inches 
in diameter. Cut a slit one-third of the diameter at 
each end. Fold the lower half upwards, turning the 
cut edges in and pasting them to the upper semi- 
circle to form the holder. 

To make a match scratcher, cut a piece of sand- 
paper any desired shape and paste on cardboard. 
A Christmas picture or bell may be pasted at the top 
of the cardboard. Penny calendars can be used by 
the children in endless ways. 

Mats for the dining table are also easily made. 
Cut a six-inch circle of cardboard with a circular 
hole in the center, and wind with raffia. Picture 
frames can be made in the same way, cutting the 
cardboard any shape desired. There are endless 
things children can make with water colors or cray- 
ons and cardboard, using colored paper and the Perry 
pictures. Perry pictures can be bought for one cent 
each. A catalogue will be sent upon request by the 
Perry Pictures Co., Maiden, Mass. 

Children never tire of making chains out of 
colored paper. Take a strip of paper about four 
inches long and half an inch wide, and make a ring 
by pasting one end over the other; slip another strip 
through this ring, and paste ends together, and so 
on. Our children make paper chains for one an- 
other as birthday presents. They always bring de- 
light. White and colored chains can be used as 
Christmas tree decorations. 

Let us urge fathers as well as mothers to enter 
into the life and play of their children. For only 
when the father lends his aid in the process of child- 
training can there be perfect unity. By working to- 
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gether mother and father can lead the children to 
understand the life about them. They can teach 
them to know and to love nature. They can direct 
the emotions, develop the intellect, and strengthen 
the will. And as a result the children will naturally 
come to feel and understand the Divine Love which 
lies only half -concealed behind all things. 



CHILDREN NEED PLAY WITH OTHER CHILDREN 
By Mrs. Lenore R. Ran us. 
Allow your child to have company and playmates 
as often as you can. When possible, have playmates 
near his own age. Naturally out of this social in- 
tercourse will spring valuable lessons in courtesy, 
generosity and patience. Always be fair in settling 
disputes among children. Do not favor your own 
child's story entirely; for, though he may never have 
told an untruth, there is always the possibility of 
a sliding from grace. Sometimes it is very difficult 
to get a correct account from excited children. If 
the quarrel is over a doll or a train of cars and you 
cannot discover who is in the right, take away the 
toy, remarking quietly that If they can't play nicely 
with It they will have to do without it. 

I do not think that there is a better opportunity 
than in play to teach lessons in honesty; play is so 
vital a part of child life and the child takes his play 
so seriously. In teaching a child to be honest in 
word and action, the parents first must be honest in 
all their dealings with the child. Never make a 
promise that you cannot keep, or that you do not 
intend to keiap. For the same reason never threaten, 
"Son, if you do that again, I'll spank you," for if he 
does it again you will have to spank him again or 
in a short time he will come to laugh at your au- 
thority. 

Do not confuse the workings of an imaginative 
brain as evidences of untruthfulness, but enter into 
thd spirit of the "make-believe." In the case of the 
little tot who says "Muvver, I went out in the garden 
and I saw some Indians," enter into the spirit of the 
play and say, "Just make-believe Indians, dear, you 
mean?" 

My little two-year-old daughter quite startled me 
by insisting she saw lions and tigers and great big 
elephants out in the yard. She was kneeling on a 
chair looking out so I came at once to the window, 
not expecting to see a zoo in the yard, but wonder- 
nig what there was there to make her imagine such 
things. There was nothing at all in sight but grass 
and flowers, so after thinking it over for a second 
I said in reply, "Oh yes, I see some monkeys, too — 
just make-believe, like yours." She looked up at me 
and laughed delightedly, and at once we were en- 
tered upon a new game. 

Cheerful obedience is another lesson to be Ip&med 
from play. A child should not cry or fuss when 
Mother says, "Time to put up your toys," or "Come 
to me, dear, I want to dress you," The average pa- 
rents demand obedienCd, but usually exercise their 



authority only at such times as disobedience means 
Inconvenience to the parents themselves. It Is the 
teaching of constant obedience which requires the 
greatest patience and taxjt in all child-training. You 
cannot let your vigilance flag for one moment, nor 
can you allow an offence pass unnoticed. 

This brings up the question of punishments. I 
have said that children are naturally sociable. An 
effective form of punishment for most offences, there- 
fore, is isolation from the rest of the family, and 
no reinstating to favor until pardon has been asked 
and given. Make your punishment flt the offense. 
Children are so active that to make them sit still 
on a chair alone is a sufficient punishment for rude- 
ness, whining and the like. Tha rhild who persists 
in touching things which are not his to touch can be 
punished by having Ms hands tied behind his back. 
I used this form of punishment or "cure" success- 
fully in breaking the nail-biting habit also. 



GIVE CHILDREN TOYS WHICH ANSWER THEIR 
NEEDS. 
By Mrs. Lenore R. Ranus. 

Most children have too many toys; consequently, 
they are not stirred to make toys for themselves 
and their powers for invention are retarded. Theie 
are two classes of toys; useful and useless. Those 
are useful which answer the needs of child-life. A 
ball is a most useful toy, because it is about the first 
a child can play with. All mothers know how a babe, 
as soon as it Is old enough to use Its hands, loves a 
soft, bright-colored ball. From infancy practically 
through the whole of life the ball plays an active 
part. Tennis, golf, baseball, football— all sports of 
later life — center around a ball. 

Next comes the building stage with blocks. A 
ten-cent box of dominoes Is excellent material for 
building and making tables, chairs, beds and soldiers 
111 11 row. 

Then comes the imitative stage of toys. Every 
cnild, boy or girl, wants to do as father or mother 
does. A ten-cent sweeper and a ten-cent broom are 
always a joy to a child's heart and enables the lit- 
tle one to actually help mother. 

The doll also plays an important part in children's 
lives, for it answers the Instinct for nurture which 
Is Inborn In children. Good serviceable dolls, not 
too many at once, are most useful. Children also 
need sets of dishes with which to learn to set table 
and to pretend to cook, and which they can also 
learn to wash and dry, again imitating mother. 
Imitating father, children can play with toys of 
construction, such as sets of stone blocks and trains, 
automobiles, and other things that go. 

Toys are useless which are easily broken, such as 
expensive mechanical toys. They are generally more 
interesting to grown-ups than to children. Huge 
bobby-horses, large dolls, and too many toys are use- 
less also. Every little girl longB for a big doll— 
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which is right and good — but for babies of two years 
or younger such toys are not only useless, but lead 
to the bored child, which of all things is the most 
pitiable — a d/iild to whom nothing is new, nothing 
interesting! 

Through play with toys should be taught the care 
of toys. A child who is taught to pick up his toys 
and put them away in their proper places becomes 
neat and orderly. Often children are careless with 
their toys and, unless carefulness is instilled in 
them, they become wantonly destructive and have 
no respect for the property of others. If a little 
boy has a stuffed dog that barks and he is fojnd 
investigating the reason for the barking, he is not 
destructive so mach as curious, and it must be re- 
membered that through investigation the great dis- 
coveries of the world have bean made. A child with 
a mechanical mind will often take his toys apart, 
"to see how they are made." But curiosity is strong 
in all children; therefore, before punishing a child 
for destroying a toy, be sure that he has been guilty 
of something more than pure thoughtlessness. 

Happy and contented — these are two words which 
describo the condition of children in the kindergar- 
ten, and should describe the condition in the home, 
too. You can accomplish so much more than through 
force. The busy mother in the home can have just 
as happy children as the kindergartner, but she 
must devote a part of every day to them conscien- 
tiously. 

Be reasonable with a child and he will be rea- 
sonable, too. Remember that the desired results 
from child-training depend, first, upon the physical 
condition of the child and, secondly, upon the time, 
thought and care which you give to him. 

A dear old lady said to me once, after I had re- 
marked with discouragement that all I seemed to 
accomplish in a day was to care for my baby's 
needs, '*my dear, you are doing a woman's greatest 
work right now — the training of your child's mind 
and morals. The time spent may show no immedi- 
ate results, but you are laying the foundation for 
a character that will stand as a monument to your 
work and wisdom in years to come." 



the design of Secretary Lane to arouse the school 
children of the United States to "as real and patri- 
otic an effort as the building of ships or the firing of 
cannon." 

25 February, 1918. 
My dear Mr. Secretary: 

I sincerely hope that you may be successful 
through the Bureau of Education in arousing the 
interest of teachers and children in the schools 
of the United States in the cultivation of home 
gardens. Every boy and girl who really sees 
what the home garden may mean will, I am sure, 
enter into the purpose with high spirits, because 
I am sjre they would all like to feel that they 
are in fact fighting in France by joining the 
ho.ne garden army. They know that America 
has undertaken to send meat and flour and 
whsat and oth3r foods for the support of the sol- 
diers who are doin^ the fighting, for the men 
and women who are making the munitions, and 
for the boys and girls of Western Europe, and 
that we must also feed ourselves while we are 
carrying on this war. The movement to estab- 
lish gardens, therefore, and to have the children 
work in them is just as real and patriotic an ef- 
fort as the building of ships or the firing of can- 
non. I hope that this spring every school will 
have a regiment in the Volunteer War Garden 
Army. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Woodrow Wilson. 
Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

It is Secretary Lane's idea, that is being worked 
out through Commissioner Claxton of the Bureau of 
Education, to have five million boys and girls of the 
schools in every city, town and village in the coun- 
try, captained by forty thousand teachers, produce 
as nearly as possible all of the vegetables, small 
fruits and eggs for their home consumption. 

To the extent that each district is able to supply 
itself with these food products, the railways will be 
relieved of the burden of transporting them, and the 
Allies of the United States in Europe and our own 
soldiers on the battlefront will get that much more 
of the food of which they are in need. 



PRESIDENT WILSON APPROVES SCHOOL 
GARDEN CAMPAIGN 

President Wilson has written Secretary Lane, of 
the Interior, expressing the hope that "every school 
will have a regiment in the Volunteer War Garden 
Army" — the army of school children that, it is 
hoped, raise this year produce amounting to $500,- 
000,000. 

"Every boy and girl who really sees what the 
home garden may mean," writes the President, "will, 
I am sure, enter into the purpose with high spirits, 
because I am sure they would all like to feel that 
they are in fact fighting in France by joining the 
home garden army." 

In his letter, which follows, the President approves 



A Pleasing Little One Verse Game 

Children form circle. First go left, then right. 
One child in center is blind folded. Another has a 
bell. When the children stop singing they still keep 
trying to catch the one with the bell. 

Round we go first left now right, 

While you blind your eyes so tight. 

Now you're ready — listen well 

To catch the child who has the bell. 



The Japanese are small and wise 
And they all have slanting eyes. 
Each person there carries a fan, j 

That's how you know you're In JapaijC 
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floor, giving one an uncertain path when crossing 
the room. 



Olive Wills, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Surely spring is the ideal time to plan a home. I 
often call the little children in the Primary grades 
"Mother's Birds," talking of that lovely story told 
in Millet's "Feeding the Birds" and now that the 
real birds are building their homes these little birds 
may build their play homes. Of course now Mother 
is cleaning every nook of the home and renewing 
here and there, and the little ones must hear much 
of the new carpet, the wall paper, the new chair or 
table and they almost think all is pretty if Mother 
and Teacher think so. Then here is the opportunity 
to guide the little one's tastes for good color and 
design and I would urge the teacher to talk about 
rugs of simple conventional pattern of subdued col- 
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oring and of the way they are laid on the floor that 
lines may harmonize with the lines of the room and 
the furniture not hit and miss at all angles over the 
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A wall paper that is soft toned and plain, one that 
will be pleasing and comfortable as a back ground 
for the pictures, the furniture and the people. Not 
a paper of large, brilliantly colored flowers which 
stand out the most prominent feature of the room 
and make the room appear smaller than it really is, 
just as a dark red paper will diminish the apparent 
size of a room and light blue will make it seem 
larger. 

Use a pasteboard box for our room. Cut out 
spaces for doors and windows, also cut out the front 
wall so we can have a good view of our work as it 
progresses. 

First we will paper the walls, perhaps using the 
common manila drawing paper which is a pleasing 




tone for a back ground. Make a border of a very 
simple stencil or of stick printing, doing this in very, 
very delicate tints of brown, green or blue. Ex- 
amples of such borders are given in Fig. I. 

Make our curtains of cream white tissue paper, 
also having a delicate border across the bottom. 

The rugs may be made of one or one-half inch 
squared paper, tilling in the squares in pleasing 

symetrical forms. Or simply n^e^hese rugs of 
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two tones of brown or dull green in varied widths of 
borders. The rugs should be toned darker than the 
walls. Examples— Fig. II. 

Now we are ready for the furniture. Let us make 
this of a stiff brown paper, slipping one part into an- 
other and not using paste. The following examples 
I have based on the 4 inch square but you can make 
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it larger or smaller according to the size of your 
room. 

The most simple problem for the first will be a 
small side table. Fold a four inch square, cut in 
half. Fold one half of this the short way and cut. 
This 2x2 piece is for the table top. Fold the other 
piece the long way and cut, having a piece 1x4. This 
for the table supports. All the ordinary room furni- 
tare can be made in this simple way. 



VOICES OF SPRING 
By Myra a. Buck 
Do you hear the robin sing, 
Telling, telling it is spring? 
Do you hear the merry note 
From the bluebird's little throat? 
Do you b3ar the brooklet's song; 
Skipping on Its way along,— 
Telling , telling, In its flow, 
"Spring Is here, I know, I know." 

Do you see the honey-bee? 

Coming from the hive is he. 

Do you hear him gaily hum, — 

"Spring has come! Oh, spring has come!' 

Can you see the breezes play? 

Can you hear the words they say? 

Whisp'ring, whisp'ring, soft yet clear, 

"Spring is here! Yes, spring is here." 

Do you hear the -eager sound 
Of the flowers underground; 
Starting, waking out of sleep, 
Of the spring to take a peep? 
Don't you hear each little thing 
Clearly calling it is spring? 
Calling from the field and wood, 
"Spring is here, and God is good." 



"I have been much interested in the kindergarten 
system by Froebel. His principle of organizing and 
guiding the activity of childhood rather than re- 
pressing it, I am convinced, lies at the foundation 
of all good teaching and of everything worthy of the 
name of education." — B. F. Tweed. 
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"All my life long I have been a dreamer of dreams, 
some of which have come true and some of which 
have failed, partly because of external circum- 
stances, but largely because of my lack of faith and 
persistence." — Elizabeth Harrison. 



Victories that are easy are cheap. Those only are 
worth having which come as the result of hard 
fighting.— H. W. Beecher. 



A noble part of every true life is to learn to undo 
what has been wrongly done. — Pope. 
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THE CUCKOO 
By J. M. Niven, 39 Yorkville Avenue, Toronto 

"Spring has come to see you all 
Hark! I hear the Cuckoo call." 

"Mamma," cried Charlie one fine afternoon, "let's 
play Cuckoo game on the lawn. You'll have to be 
blind-folded. When I cry Coo-coo! you must try to 
catch me." 

Charlie was so quick in dodging from place to 
place that mamma had a hard time catching him. 

Then it was mamma's time to cry Coo-coo! and 
what a merry chase she led him. 

When the game was ended both sank down tired 
out on a bench under the apple tree laden with its 
sweet blossoms. 

"Shall I tell you, dear, about the real Cuckoo bird 
while we rest here?" 

"Oh do mother, please." 

"First I must tell you what he looks like for some 
day you may see him. He loves to visit the apple 
orchards for caterpillars. 

"The Cuckoo is a graceful bird larger than a 
robin. His feathers are grayish-brown on top and 
grayish-white underneath. His bill is longer than 
robin's. The wings are light brown, while the black 
tail-feathers are spotted with white." 

"Is his home in this garden, mamma?" 

"No, down by the water in a bush or low tree. 

"Everyone loves to hear his call in the sweet 
spring-time. They try to follow the sound to find 
the nest. Should they find it, what a poor nest it is, 
just a bundle of sticks in the bush. Not even a rim 
to it, to prevent the eggs rolling off. The frighten- 
ed mother-bird tumbles off the nest and trails her 
wings over the grass as if hurt to get you to follow 
her. When far enough away she rises into the air 
and files back to her nestlings. 

"It is said that the English Cuckoo does not lay 
her eggs in her own nest, but slips off to one and 
another little bird's nest, and lays an egg there, 
leaving to the birds the trouble of hatching these. 
Very often the young Cuckoo hatches out first and 
is stronger, and what does he do some fine day when 
the mother bird is away, but throw the other tiny 
fledglings out of the nest. 

"The Cuckoo's large eggs are greenish in color. 
The babies are noisy, hungry fellows, keeping father 
and mother busy all day hunting caterpillars for 
them. 

"At night time the birdies stop their cries for 
food and go to sleep. Then the tired parents tuck 
their heads under their wings and sleep too. 

"When it is time to teach them to call Coo-coo! 
the father puts them in a row and cries Coo-coo! 
Coo-coo! over and over again till at last one little 
fellow gives a faint Coo-coo! and is promised a nice 
fat caterpillar. It is not very long before all are 
noisily calling Coo-coo! The flying lessons begin 
then. They soon become quite clever at this and 
fly off to hunt caterpillars for themselves," 



"I'm a baby Cuckoo, mamma," cried Charlie, 
seizing the bandage and tying it behind her head, 
then running away. Listen to my call 

Listen to my call 

"Coo-coo! the Cuckoo calls you dear. 
Coo-coo! call back and he will hear 
Then catch me if you can." 



THE AWAKENING OF THE FLOWERS 

J. M. Niven, 39 Yorkville Avenue, Toronto, Canada 

"Think what a host of queer little seeds 
Of flowers, and mosses, and ferns, and weeds 
Are under the leaves, and the ice, and the snow 
Waiting, waiting to grow." 

Yes, wrapped in their brown nightgowns, and ly- 
ing in a big brown bed, with a white snow blanket 
covering them during cold Winter's reign, many, 
many plant babies have been asleep below ground. 
Their dreams have been of the happy summer days 
to come. 

These plant babies have different names: Snow- 
drop, Crocus, Daffodil, Tulip, Hyacinth and Lily. 

In the early spring time some good friends come 
to waken these sleeping plants. First of all the 
snow blanket is taken away by the Sun's warm 
rays. Then jolly Mr. Wind sweeps the dead leaves 
and sends them flying in all directions. Next the 
frost is melted in the earth blanket, making the 
ground soft, so that the little water drops may 
trickle down and give the plant babies a drink. 

"Tap, tap," say the water drops, "Wake up, wake 
up. We'll give you a drink and then you must get 
up." 

Soon a little white foot pushes down into the earth 
and two tiny arms stretch upward. 

The food that has been stored in layers around 
the baby is nearly all used by the time the little 
plant reaches the top of the earth. The brown night- 
gown is left below, and a dainty green gown put on 
instead. 

All the world is now dressed in fine spring attire, 
the garden has a lovely green covering, and the bare 
trees have lots of pale green leaves, while over all 
the golden sunbeams play, and the robin and blue- 
bird pipe their sweetest notes. 

Every day the plant dresses grow longer and are 
of a deeper, richer green, as they draw strength 
from the air and sunshine around them. "Why 
didn't we come sooner to this beautiful world? We 
must do our part to add to its joy." Later on when 
flowers burst from the heart of each plant, how glad 
each was to have a share in Spring's glory. 



A LiniE CONSTRUCTION WORK STORY 

By Laura Kountrbe Smith 

First Day. The story. The Three Bears. 
(The story is too familiar to need repeating here.) 
Second Day. Trace around the Three Bears walk- 
ing in the woods. r^r\r\r^]c> 
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Third Day. Draw three chairs, a table with bowls, 
and spoons, or build them from blocks. 

Fourth Day. Draw Golden Hair eating porridge. 

Fifth Day. Build the beds of blocks. 

Sixth Day. Draw Bears at home looking in their 
bowls. 

Seventh Day. Draw Bears upstairs looking at 
Golden Hair. 

Eighth Day. Draw her jumping out of the win- 
dow. 

Ninth Day. Model the bowls from which the 
Bears ate. 

Tenth Day. Make a booklet, paste in it a part of 
the story each day. 



Two Large Lots of Beautiful Scrap Books Re- 
ceived for Little Children in France 

The Kindergarten-Primary Magazine acknowled- 
ges with thanks two consignments of beautiful scrap 
books, liberal in quantity, for the little children of 
France, in response to requests of Miss Fanniebelle 
Curtis and Dr. Je^my B. Merrill. 

Contributions have been received from the follow- 
ing schools: — 

Norwalk Public Kindergarten, Anna Funnell, 9 N. 
Pleasant, Norwalk, Ohio, teacher. 

Munsie Indiana Kindergartens. Lillian Mitchell, 
Supv., 419 So. Jefferson St., Munsie, Ind. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

for the 

INTERNATIONAL KINDERGAR- 
TEN UNION 

Chicago, June 24-29, 1918 
Monday, June 24 
Arrivals, Credentials, Committee Meetings 
Tuesday, June 25 

Morning — Visit Kindergartens 

Afternoon — Conference of Training Teachers and 
Supervisors 

Conference of Directors and Assistants 
Speakers: Miss Alma Binzel, Miss Bessie Park 
Subject: Experiments in Test Work with Children 
The meetings will be held simultaneously and each 
speaker will give her address to both audiences. 

Evening — Music, Addresses of Welcome 

Speaker, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, President N. 
E. A. 

Wednesday, June 26 

Morning — Delegates' Day with Procession, Reports, 
Election of Officers, Report of Foreign Corres- 
pondence 

Afternoon — Address, Dr. Suzzelo 
Community Singing, Dr. Dykema 
Singing by the Audience, led by Dr. Dykema. 

Thursday, June 27 

Morning — Subject, Relation of Initiative and Organ- 
ization in Education 

Miss Patty Hill to be secured as the speaker if 
possible 

Additional speakers: Miss Caroline Abom, Miss 
Catherine Watkins, Miss Grace Mix, Miss Netta 
Faris, Miss Luella Palmer 

Afternoon — Address, Dr. Newman 
Address, Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, on investigation 
of children's conditions in France. 

Friday, June 28 

Morning — Unfinished business. Reports, etc. 
Afternoon — Address, Dr. John Dewey 

The Silver Jubilee Festival will be the same day. 
Evening — A Supper and Symposium 

Subject, The Demands of the New Education 

Saturday, June 29 
For Excursions. 
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LITTLE QUAKERS IN GREENS AND GREYS 
AND THEIR FASHIONABLE NEIGHBORS 

May Shepperon, Hotel Palmer, Lakewood, N. J. 

Do you enjoy traveling and meeting famous peo- 
ple? Then, we will visit some friends of mine, 
whom many great men have also loved. No, do not 
feel shy. They are such gentle little folk, that do 
you not already know them, you cannot long be 
strangers. 

They live in the woods and fields in two great 
tribes. One of these, the Quakers, dress soberly, 
generally in greens and greys; the other, the society 
leaders, wear every color. The garments are all 
fancifully made. Have you not guessed my friends' 
names? They are the wild-flowers. The Quakers 
are the flowerless plants, such as the ferns and 
mosses, and the society leaders are the flowering 
plants, like buttercups, roses, etc. 

We shall find that the first grow differently from 
their cousins, whose seeds you have perhaps planted. 
Do you see those tiny brown spots or cases on the 
under side of the fern? They hold the spores, a fine 
powder, which forms new plants. Look through a 
magnifying glass at their beautiful colors and 
shapes; notice, too, the spore cases of different 
ferns. The air, especially in summer and fall, is 
filled with myriads of unseen floating spores from 
various flowerless plants. Some are poisonous, and 
when we breathe them often take root in our bodies, 
and cause such sicknesses as measles or diphtheria. 

To catch some spores, let us set a trap, — a tin in 
a warm room, will do nicely. We will cover it tight- 
ly from the air, and fill it with damp earth, sprinkled 
with bread crumbs, cheese or sweetmeats. In a few 
days, our baits will be alive, for spores, like fairies 
pass through smallest chinks. No, do not call these 
spore plants, "bad fairies," for surely, nothing is 
more lovely than the pale greens and greys, light 
pinks and reds, whites and yellows of these common 
moulds. Each bit of food bears its own kind of 
these simplest plants. 

Among the most beautiful of the spore-bearers 
are the mosses and lichens. We shall find many 
sorts, perhaps, some bright green star moss, for a 
wreath. By moistening it, when it becomes dried- 
out and brown, it will live for a long time. How 
good, that God has placed stars of hope in both 
heaven and earth! "The Bird's Nest" or "Resur- 
rection Plant" of California and Mexico changes in 
about the same way. It reminds us that the bodies 
now at rest shall live again. Watch the dry leaves 
and rootlets spreading in the water, until the whole 



is one mass of dark green splendor, — a dear, little 
evergreen taking a bath! 

The reddish brown or grey "cup moss," I fancy, 
has often held water for a dolls' tea in the woods. 
Notice that instead of carpeting the ground, it usual- 
ly grows on trees, rocks and fences; also that it is 
leafless. These plants are lichens. They are gen- 
erally drier than mosses. 

The leaves of the moss are easily seen in the green 
fern kind. How beautiful it is; but the real ferns 
are still more beautiful. Look at this wild "maiden- 
hair," and at this daintily carved fan. Here is one 
like the soft fingers of some woodland fay; while 
there, with leaflets spreading straight from each 
side of the stem are so many elfin ladders. 

Have you ever watched the fairies' birds? Per- 
haps, you have driven them from their nest to tell 
the time of day, and have seen their tiny wings bear 
them away to some other field. You never g^uessed 
that you were planting dandelions, and that the 
birds were so many tiny seeds. Maples and elms, 
too, have these winged seeds. 

It is interesting to notice the different shapes and 
kinds of seeds. Scarcely two are alike, for all plants 
have their own seeds just as they have their own 
flowers and leaves. Beans and almond seeds are 
flat, while peas and horse-chestnuts are almost round. 

You see, quite unaware, we have met the "fashion- 
able" flowering plants. Were we in South America, 
we might see one family with very heavy parasols — I 
mean the India rubber plant, which is a tree in its 
own country. Don't you think that its thick leaves 
make a good sun-shade? The frail wind-flower or 
anemone, sheltered in the woods, carries one much 
lighter. 

Of course, these ladies have waterproofs and 
shawls! Open some of the buds from the trees and 
shrubs next winter and see the warm wraps. 

What dear friends plants are, and like all friends, 
we want their pictures, do we not? Although we 
are no artists, we may be successful photographers, 
if two of each kind of fern, will lie down flat in our 
camera — a book made of newspapers or soft porous 
brown butcher's paper — for a front and back view. 
Then, presto, a heavy iron on the camera, and our 
flowers are prisoners. 

In about two weeks, our pictures will be finished. 
How about the frames ? In a pad or blank-book, for 
an album, we will paste or else fasten them with 
strips of courtplaster or gummed paper. Shall our 
beloved mosses and lichens be statues? When dried 
square of box cover for the base, with mucilage and 
brush or thread and needle for tools, shall readily 
place them. They will also keep like Egyptian 
mummies, in a box for a coffin. 

How fine to thus have an art gallery of one's own, 
where all the pictures stand for an ever widening 
circle of dear friends. Let it widen, for the love for 
these little ones will deepen the love for our heavenly 
Father, the impress of whose glorious hand we will 

learn to see in every tiny lichen, fio^ 
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FREE HAND CUTTING, PAPER TEARING 
AND DRAWING FOR MARCH 




"Red Riding Hood," "The Three Bears," and all 
those old, but ever new stories, are always welcomed 
by kindergarten and primary children. Pretty post- 
ers illustrating different stories may be made by the 
little ones. 

The Red Riding Hood poster is easily made. The 
little girl and wolf are cut free hand, and the trees 
are cat from pale green folding paper, or thsy may 
be drawn with crayon, on manilla drawing paper, cut 
out and mounted. The little bushes in the distance 
are drawn with dark grean crayon. The foundation 
for this picture is light blue construction paper with 
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green construction paper mounted over one half for 
the ground. 

Stevenson's "Rain Song," 

"The rain is raining all around 
It rains on field and tree. 
It rains on all the umbrellas here 
And on the ships at sea," 

is illustrated in the other two posters. The tree 
and fence are drawn with crayon. The little figures 
are cut free hand. The boats are cut, and the water 
is torn in strips from blue coated folding paper, and 
mounted to form waves. The white of the wrong 
side of the paper which shows when torn forms the 
"white caps." 

The black board border is appropriate for Easter. 



Food will win the war. Don't 
waste it 



STOCKING DOLLS IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
Louise A. Whitcomb, Dallas, Texas 

The value of home materials so successfully and 
practically used in the kindergartens at present can- 
not be over estimated. 

The stocking dolls show home materials made 
vitally interesting and valuable to the child with 
little or no expense. 

The following is a list of materials necessary for 
the stocking doll. 

Materials necessary for each child: 

1. Old white stocking (must be mended if neces- 
sary) 

2. Cotton batting (filling) 

3. White thread (coarse thread preferred) 

4. Needle (large eyed) 

5. Dress material (left over pieces at home) 
How to make the doll: 

HEAD: — Fill toe of stocking with enough batting 
for doll's head then wind thread about and fasten 
securely. 

BODY: — Fill to heel of stocking for body, some- 
times more if necessary, then sew straight across 
and fasten thread. 

LEGS: — Cut remainder of stocking to length de- 
sired for legs then cut up center almost to stitching 
at waist. Sew up either side of center where cut 
and fill with cotton batting. Sew across bottom of 
legs when finished. 

ARMS: — Use that portion of stocking cut off to 
make the arms sew and fill and sew to doll. 

FACE: — Water colors or colored crayons make a 
very effective face. 

DRESS: — Cut out simple jumper dresses for the 
girls and clown dresses for the boys. 

The dolls when completed are crudely made, but 
very effective and child-like. The children enjoy 
making them, and the boys are equally as interested 
as the girls. A number of days will be required to 
do this work, probably more, depending on the time 
alotted for the work. 

Before taking the dolls home, the kindergartners 
enjoyed free play in the kindergarten with them. 
We used them in our doll house and in our doll 
dramatizations. We finally had a doll party in 
which all the family of dolls had their pictures 
taken. We used the kodak. 

The use of home materials makes the work more 
vitally connected with the home and brings to the 
child a realization of the worth of home materials. 



APRIL 
By Myba A. Buck 
Who does not love an April day, 
Tho' clouds o'er head are dull and gray? 
For soon the sun comes peeping through, 
And then the sky is bright and blue.r^QJp 
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THE TRAIN 
By Anna Mae Brady 
Music by Lela Clark 
(Book Rights Reserved) 
One child is chosen to be the engine. The others 
stand in line with hands on the shoulders of the per- 
son ahead. They begin to move slowly and go 
faster and faster until they are galloping around the 



Upon a journey we are bound, 

Tra, la, la la tra, la la la, 

All riding swiftly o'er the ground, 

Tra, la la la la la. 
The Conductor calls, "Tickets please," stopping 
by each child who must reply with some polite ex- 
pression, as Thank you, If you please. Beg pardon, 
etc. or he is put off at the next town. The polite ex- 
pressions serve as tickets. 



"THANK YOU" GAME 
The children choose a Leader who stands inside 
the circle while they skip round singing, tune, 
"Lightly Row." 

"Thank you," say, "thank you," say 
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circle. Then they slow up as they come to Grand- 
mother's house. 

Toot, Toot, Toot, 

To Grandmother's house we go 
Ding, Dong, Ding, 

The bell swings to and fro. 
Now we're off down the track 

Good bye, good bye until we come back, 
Toot, Toot, Toot, 

Now we're at Grandmother's house. 



GAME TO TEACH POLITE EXPRESSIONS. 

THE RAILWAY JOURNEY 

By L. Rountree Smith 

(Book Rights Reserved) 

The children are seated in line, another child 

enters. The first child to rise and say, 

"Please take my seat, for even in play, 
I would like to be polite to-day." 
becomes the conductor, and the child who enters has 
his chair. They sing to the first few lines of ''Rig- 
A-Jig." 



In your work and in your play, 
"Thank you," say, "thank you," say 
The child says, "No, thank you," or runs in quick- 
ly saying "Thank you, I will ride." They join 
hands and skip about inside the circle and back to 

If we are not most polite. 

"Thank you," every day. 

"Thank you," say, "thank you," say 

"Will you take a ride with me? 
Beg your pardon every day. 
In your work and in your play. 
There are no better words to say, 
Than, Beg your pardon, every day. 



Oh, see the Little Eskimo, 

He builds a funny sled, you know (hold hands out wide). 
His dogs will go across the snow (extend arms quickly), 
Tho' chilly winds of winter blow. 
Oh mother, dear, we would like to go 
And travel with the Eskimo I 
(In connection with this take up a study of tht 
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No. 2. Fold a heavy grade of linen or tough cream 
construction paper, measuring 16 in. in half, place 
cut-out-pattern on, with line A parallel with half- 
way fold of paper. Draw off as many girl-dolls and 
as many boy-dolls as desired — cut out along pencil 
lines— next draw face, hands and feet, on one side 
and cat hands loose from body from fingers to el- 
bows of drawn side of figure only. Then fold on 
dotted lines at feet, paste head to head, skirt to 
skirt, leaving hands on face side free from figure at 
back. 

The children like dresses best with front and back. 
Place shoulder seam of dress on fold of goods (a on 
boy's suit is fold of paper; b is shoulder seam), if 
only collar effect is desired in back. Be sure to cut 
placket long enough for heads to slip through easily. 

We used this doll Easter when our subject was 
"Clothes and their care." The children gained 
worlds of pleasure and were quite artistic in design- 
ing, coloring and cutting clothes and hats. 

We visited the millinery store and saw our kinder- 
garten doll hat in the making, brought it home in a 
cute round hat box. Next day we made hat boxes 
for our paper-dolls' hats. Quaker oats box cut in 
thirds makes two boxes. Give children at older 
table round pieces of wall paper, 2 in. larger in di- 
ameter than oat box, with outer edge slashed to- 
wards center 1 in. and about % in. from the other 
slash. Cover slashes with good paste and fit over 
open end of oat box, then paste strip as wide as 
your box is deep around sides. Children may deco- 
rate top to suit their own taste. 

My children painted hair and shoes on their dolls. 
This was a full week of interesting occupation work. 
The children at older table made a dressing table 
with drawer large enough to hold dresses. The 
drawer was top of spool box. Younger children 
made suit boxes. 

Some dresses and suits were painted, others drawn 
in stripes, rings and checks. The children's own 
ideas drawn with dolly standing by watching. 

My children painted hair and shoes of their dolls. 
(See illustrations on preceeding and following pages.) 



TEACHER BENEFITS FROM SCHOOL SUR- 
VEYS is the title of a 24 page report by the Insti- 
tute for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, New 
York City — which culled from thirty more important 
survey reports the most helpful references to class 
room instruction. The Institute's director, William 
H. Allen, insists in the foreword that the lack of con- 
creteness in the digest is due to the absence of con- 
creteness in reports not to the digesters. 

In the summary reports are quoted, verbatim, the 
Institute's only part being headlines like these: Life 



lines for teachers of language; "Experiential con- 
tact" with survey words^ and realities; "On the 
whole" for teachers' consumption; First aid to teach- 
ers of history and civics; "Immediacy of dynamic 
doubt" and "Habit of confident judgment." 

Footnote questions follow each quotation. For 
example after a survey recommendation that pupils 
be taught only "what is actually for future social 
participation in his own social class" the Institute 
asks: "How does this ideal fit into the ideal of our 
nation in its war to make the world safe for De- 
mocracy?" After survey advice to cure spelling de- 
fects by the "immediacy of dynamic doubt" is tha 
question "Why should a city pay several thousand 
dollars for dissertations that can be bought at book 
stores for less than it cost to print the above extract 
from a spelling survey?" 

Copies of the report may be had for ten cents by 
addressing (name of magazine or Institute for Pub- 
lic Service, 51 Chambars St., New York City.) 
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Mountdin^ of ice in the ocean afloat 
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5c£n b\/ the look-out from tfic Ujp of tlic^ 
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By J. M. NivEx, Toronto, CxVNada 



The setting of a great hope is like the setting of 
the sun. The brightness of our life is gone. Shad- 
ows of evening fall around us, and the world seems 
but a dull reflection — itself a broader shadow. We 
look forward into the coming lonely night. The 
soul withdraws into itself. Then stars arise and the 
night is holy. — Longfellow. 
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STARVING!! 

Yes, starving every day ! ! 
More than a thousand died yesterday ! I 
See page 209 
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GAMES FOR APRIL 
By Laura Rountree Smith 

1. Game based on the cylinder. To teach naming 
of cylindrical objects. 

The children are in a circle. They choose a 
gardner who calls on them to name quickly, cylin- 
drical objects in his garden. He says, "I have in 
my garden, a flower pot and — (calling on any 
child)." They may reply, "a sprinkler, tree trunk, 
vase, hose, barrel, etc." Each child called on must 
name a cylindrical object or go out of the game. 

Another way to play the game is to have the 
gardner give children names of cylindrical objects, 
as flower pot and hoe-handle, and as he names them 
they change places and he tries to slip in the place 
of either, so one becomes gardner next time. 

2. Game based on The Flower Basket. 

The children choose the gardner who sits inside 
a circle they form with a basket for flowers. He 
says, 

A flower's name begins with "D," 

How many flowers do I see ? 

The children may answer, "Daisies, daffodils, dan- 
delions," or any flower whose name begins with "D." 
If no child answers, he says, "The flowers are 
withered," and chooses another child to take his 
place. He may simply name a letter for a flower 
or use cute little verses as, 

A flower's name begins with "A" 
Who will gather flowers to day? 
or A flower's name begins with "L" 

How many flowers can you spell? 

3. The children choose April who stands still in 
the center of a circle. They all skip forward and 
back, holding hands. April tries to reach out and 
tag one, without moving. If she tags a child she 
changes places with him. All sing. Tune, "Yankes 
Doodle." 

Oh patter, patter, hear the rain. 
Upon an April morning. 
You need umbrellas every one, 
I give you all fair warning. 

Chorus. Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
Happy all together, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la. 
This is April weather. 



Kindergarten ideas and ideals are carried out into 
life and that is more than can be said of other meth- 
ods of teaching. The only way to end war ration- 
ally and to insure peace as positive as war is 
positive, is to promote the kindergarten idea that 
unity must come through diversity. — Joseph Lee, 
Boston. 



RAIN AND FLOWER PLAY 
By Bertha Johnston 
Little Girl, crying, — 

I want to go out 

I want to go out 

I want to go out 
And play. 

I cannot go out 

I cannot go out 

Because it is raining to-day. 
To-day. 
Plants— 

I want to bear flowers, 

I want to bear flowers, 

I want to bear flowers. 
In May. 

I'm sure to bear flowers, 

I'm sure to bear flowers, 

Because it is raining to-day. 
To-day. 
Little Girl, smiling, — 

The sun's coming out, 

The sun's coming out. 

Oh, now I can go out 
And play. 
Plants— 

We'll surely bear flowers. 

We'll surely baar flowers. 

Because the sun's shining 
To-day. 
Little Girl— 

A rainbow I see, 

A rainbow I see, 

T'was raining and shining 
To-day. 
Plants— 

A rainbow we'll show 

A rainbow we'll show 

When our colors are glowing 
In May. 
Directions — Let two children stand about an arm's 
length apart. They form a window sash by extend- 
ing their nearest arms. The little girl stands look- 
ing through the window. Other children are chosen 
to represent plants which slowly rise in the garden 
as the rain pours down. Other children tap on 
tables to represent rain. When the little girl runs 
out to play as the rain ceases and the sun shines, 
she stands suddenly looking up at the rainbow. Or 
six little children carrying six of the colored balls 
can dance in and form a semi-circle to symbolize the 
rainbow. Teacher can vary according to suggestions 
from the children. Let the children name flowers 
that have colors of rainbow, Columbine, dandelion, 
butt3rcup, grass, bluet, violet, etc. 



How hopeful an outlook for individual growth, 
when school subjects come to be regarded not as a 
mass of material to be stored in the mind, but as 
tools to be used for the building q| a personality. — 
Paysen Smith. ^.^^-^^^^^^ ^y GOOglC 
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"One MILLION Children are Dying in Armenia," 

Says the Literary Digest. We quote in part; 



One million children are dying in Armenia, the 
very cradle of Christianity — slowly, surely starving 
to death. Slowly? No, not so slowly. A million 
have already perished, while 200,000 mothers stood 
powerless to help, with tearless eyes and desolate 
hearts and watched their dearest treasures die be- 
fore their eyes — their own children, for whom they 
would gladly have given their lives. 

In Lebanon alone each day 1,000 little bodies, new- 
ly dead, await a burial that never comes. 

Words cannot paint nor imagination picture these 
scenes in Armenia. It is a story so tragic, so filled 
with h2art-break and horror that it leaves the mind 
numb with the awfulness and immensity of it all. 
It is the story of a nation that has fallen before the 
fury of the Turk and has been left for dead. It is 
the story of 2,000,000 defenseless women and chil- 
dren who are perishing miserably. It is the story 
of Armenian homes uprooted, Armenian families 
torn apart, Armenian women and children subjected 
to the most beastly and diabolical cruelties ever be- 
fore perpetrated or imagined in the world's history. 
It is the story of the persecuted and scattered rem- 
nants of this once great Christian nation which have 
been left to the ravages of starvation. But it is a 
story chiefly of children who have forgotten how to 
smile and mothers who have lost even the solace of 
tears. Never in all the tragedies of history has 
motherhood been in such dire need; never has the 
cry of childhood's distress been more painfully heart- 
rending; and never have the people of America been 
endowed with a more solemn opportunity and God- 
given privilege. 

America is rich, America is blest with food and 
plenty, and America must hear these baby voices 
that cry for bread. American motherhood must 
hear and heed the anguished call of Armenian moth- 
erhood for help — for quick help — ^for a swift, im- 



mediate, bountiful help; for a help that counts 
neither cost nor sacrifice, else Armenians — ^mothers 
and children — will perish from the earth. 

Perhaps a slight idea, a faint, inadequate concep- 
tion of the appalling hunger of the children may be 
gained from one incident told by Ambassador Ellnis: 
A little boy brought into one of the hospitals con- 
tinually cried and b2gged for bread, but he could not 
be given solid food in his condition. When the physi- 
cian explained this to him he replied that he didn't 
want to eat the bread, he just wanted to put it under 
his pillow so that he could feel that food was near. 
Little wonder that an American mother wrote: 
"After reading your Armenian article in The Digest 
and after comparing the faces of those emaciated 
little children in the picture with those of my own 
plump little girls, I simply had to send 'my bit.' 
We are poor, but they are destitute." 

Your sympathy has been stirred many times dur- 
ing these dark and tragic months. A score of 
worthy and merciful causes have claimed and re- 
ceived your bounty. But you are here called upon 
in the name of humanity, in the name of all you hold 
most dear, in the name of God the Father, to give 
again. 

The need is so imperative — the circumstances so 
desperate that it is not even possible to wait for 
ships to carry the food. The money is cabled direct 
to Armenia, the food is bought there and is distri- 
buted personally by the American Relief Administra- 
tors. Therefore you can feel and know, wherever 
you live that within a very short time after your re- 
mittance reaches us it will be saving lives in Ar- 
menia. 

You will not — you can not — refuse. You will give 
ungrudgingly, generously, with a heart full of 
thanksgiving that your own beloved children are 
safe, happy ftn4 Yf^^ fed? and with a prayer perhaps 
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for the innocent sufferers of this war-racked world, girl in her arms is Hermine, the two boys, nine and 

You will give for the sake of Him who said: "It is eleven, are Aram and Hoosep. 

not the will of our Father, which is in Heaven, that They are healthy looking children now, but were 

one of these little ones should perish." We are sure very different when they reached the relief station, 

you will give now. They have been fortunate thus far but their lives 
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Who will adopt one of these child- 
ren for three months, for six month9, 
for a year, or more, at a total cost of 
five dollars per month? 

This illustration shows a family of orphans, the 
first of a number of Armenian orphan families 
which the Kindergarten Primary Magazine, with the 
aid of its friends and subscribers, hopes to be able 
to support for the coming year, or until provisions 
are made for these people, ample at least to keep 
them from starvation. 

The story of this family is a pathetic one. The 
father was massacred and the mother died in one 
of the terrible deportations across the desert. The 
oldest girl dragged the two little boys and carried 
the little babe in her arms until they met an aunt. 
The little girl's n«^me i? Npuvart Seropia, Tjie little 



and the lives of thousands and tens of thousands 
depend upon relief from America. 

Nouvart Seropia is certainly entitled to any cross 
of honor that might be bestowed upon the soldiers 
at the front. Her success in keeping the family, in 
keeping the life in their little bodies at her age of 
thirteen years is indeed wonderful. We sincerely 
hope to find one of our subscribers willing to consent 
to support one of these little children for the com- 
ing year. As fast as they are provided for our 
magazine will undertake to support another family 
and thus continue so far as means will provide until 
the terrible conditions are alleviated. In all the 
wide world there has never been a more pitiable case 
than that of these people. 

CONTRIBUTIONS SINCE OUR LAST REPORT 

Etta Glover, Warren, Ark., | .25 

A Kindergartner, St. Clair, Migliigan, ...... 2.00 

Florence Hill, Warren, P^-i^^iSoO^lc^ ^'^ 
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L. A. C, Dover, Ohio, 2.25 

Anna E. Klaholy, 5149 Carnegie Ave., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., 5.00 

Mary Innes, 3315 Cole Ave., Dallas, Texas, . . 5.00 
Eula Mikesell, Bemice T., Union City, Ind., . .$ 1.00 

Goldie Reed, Kindergartner, Attica, Ind., 2.00 

Alice M. West, Indiana, Penn., 50 

Mrs. Geo. E. Hollander, 1109 Greene street, Man- 
itowoc, Wis., 5.00 

Kathryn Butterfield, Bichey. Montana 1.25 

Edith Harper, Bay City, Michigan 1.00 

A kindergartner from St. Clair, Michigan, enclos- 
ing $2.00 for the Armenians, says: 

"This amount by no means expresses what I 
should like to do, but the many demands just .now, 
make it impossible to send more at present." 

Verily, she hath done what she could. Cannot 
you, dear kindergartner, do something to help these 
dying Christian people? 

Goldie Reed, a kindergartner at Attica, Indiana, 
in inclosing a draft for $2.00 for the Armenians 
said: 

"The kindergarten children brought a few pen- 
nies as they wanted to help the hungry children in 
another country." 

Why cannot the children in your school or kin- 
dergarten do likewise. It would prove not only 
helpful to the starving Armenians but a blessing 
likewise to the little children who gave their pen- 
nies. 

Two little girls from Union City, Indiana, joined 
in sending $1.00 for the Armenians and here are the 
letters which accompanied their contribution. We 
wish there were thousands of children who would 
respond in this way at this critical time in the his- 
tory of these suffering people. 

Union City, Indiana, April the 1st, 1918. 
Dear Armenians: We are going to send the little 
Armenians some money I know you will be very 
glad. I wish you could come to America and come 
to our school, don't you? Well I guess that will be 
all for this time. Good byd. 

From Eula Mikesell. 

Union City, Ind., April 1, 1918. 

Dear Little Armenians: — We love you. And we 

are going to send you some money. And we know 

you will be glad. We all had to turn our clocks up 

one hour. And I am in the second grade. 

I guess this is all. Good bye 

Bemice T. 

Look at the picture again. Won't 
you decide to take Nouvart, Aram, 
Hosep or Hermine for a short time, 
at least? You may begin when you 
like and quit when you like; even if 
you adopt for a certain time you 
101 ill be released upon request. 

Address The J. H. Shults Co., Manistee, Mich. 

Margaret P. Roach, Zanesville, Ohio, has sent us 
a fine contribution of scrap books for children in 
France. Same has be^n turned ov^r to th^ Red 
Cross, 



GENERAL SDGGESnONS FOR TEE RAY 
PROGRAM 




I have been reading in a kindergartner's diary 
written in the month of May. Let me cull a leaf for 
you and draw a hint or two from it: — 

"It was too cool to remain long in the garden this 
morning, but we had time to see the tiny leaves on 
the two trees and we watched several birds that 
flew fearlessly into our own little garden bed. 'I'm 
a bird too!' cried Elizabeth as she stretched out her 
arms and flew away. 

"It did not take many seconds before we were all 
birdies flying around the yard. . . . My .'new- 
comers* must bs looked after very especially, with 
careful beginnings. They are quite unable to handle 
any work at all. I shall have to work with them as 
tho it were the early days in September. Had the 
weather been less inclement, these little ones would 
have tripped into my kindergarten early in the year 
instead of waiting for May." 

This page from a genuine diary brings us face to 
face with an earnest, motherly kindergartner who 
flrst of all makes us feel her interest is in the chil- 
' dren more than in balls and blocks. 

There are disappointments to be met even in May 
time! 

The sun does not shine but still there is a short 
run in the garden. 

Little Elizabeth shows us the spirit of the kinder- 
gartner who encourages freedom, for how iree she 
was to follow her own inner impulse to fly! The 
others show us thoir impulse to imitate and are free 
to do so. 

Evidently May was a trying month this particular 
year for the diary continues: "We seem really to 
have more wet days than flne ones, and my atten- 
dance which was bsginning to pick up so nicely is 
poor when the sun is hidden behind the clouds. 

"A few little girls wanted so badly to see the 
garden and whether the seeds we had planted were 
growing that to satisfy them, we stood in the door- 
way and looked! We did not see much of our own 
small plot, but our hyacinths were plainly visible 
and the young trees that are growing green leaves 
so fast!" 

Surely we have a flne lesson here in noting that 
it doesn't take much to satisfy a child's longings 
just to look! It was a wise kindergartner who 
knew that it would be worth while "to stand in the 
doorway" and let the children "look." 

Evidently upon returning to the kindergarten 
room, the children's minds were on water for the 
diary next speaks of "the bridges" built with blocks. 
Hedwig exclaims, "We went over the bridge yester- 
day in the train." The kindergartner is again alert 

to use H^dwig's experience f^r 9K^ writes, "Hed- 
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wig told us more about the bridge as her own work 
progressed, helping the other children as well as 
herself to build connectedly. 'The train went on the 
bridge; water and boats were here; a fence was 
here so the trains couldn't fall off; a lamp-post was 
here, only it was daytime and you didn't need to 
light it.' By the time these details were finished, 
action accompanying each word, we all had bridges 
with trains to go over, and boats to go under, and 
fences so the trains wouldn't fall off and a lamp 
post all ready for night time." 

I must give you one more reading from this 
charming diary: 

*There was such a beautiful surprise for us this morn- 
ing. One of Miss B's cocoons woke up and there 
was a gorgeous moth shaking its wings and putting 
out its little feet. Our own cocoon has an added in- 
terest now. At least ten times we looked at it, but 
it still lies quietly in the box, but we played butter- 
fly nicely today with such a stimulus!" 

As I look on thru this diary, I find "Carrie," "Tes- 
sic," "my small Julia" as already. we have become 
acquainted with Elizabeth in the garden and Hed- 
wig in the train. So a good kindergartner like the 
Good Shepherd calls her lambs by name even after 
school hours. She cares for their little exclamations, 
finding in them the child's real interests and using 
them in making the program day by day. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS— DAY BY DAY 
FIRST WEEK, MAY 1-3 

Wednesday, May 1. Conversation relative to the 
new month. May baskets. May parties, May poles 

may be the topics brought out according to locality 
and depending to a great extent upon the relation 
of the kindergarten to the home and to the school. 
If the good old fashion in the New England towns 
and villages of making May baskets, filling them 
with the first wild flowers and hanging them as sur- 
prises on a friend's door bell is not known, it will 
interest the little folks to hear about it in story 
form. Some active little mind may ask. Can I make 
a May basket? 

This will then be the problem for the day. "Yes, 
I am sure we can," replies Miss K. "I have made 
three to show you. You may choose the kind you 
like best. Perhaps today and tomorrow we can 
make three baskets. Where shall we hang them for 
a surprise?" Let the children have plenty of time 
to think about it. If necessary to suggest, tell them 
of some little children who hung one on the princi- 
pal's door-knob and another on the door-knob of the 
room near the kindergarten. Perhaps some one 
knows a sick soldier who has come home from the 
war who would like a surprise May basket. Make 
suggestions if the children do not but encourage the 
children to decide. 

2. Making the baskets. I find it to be true that 
the children love to carry out such a happy piece of 
work at once. I find it desirable occasionally to for- 
get the formal program and let life flow on natural- 



ly in the kindergarten as it does in a well ordered 
home. When the numbers of children are large, 
closer organization is necessary. 

Even in small groups it is helpful and restful, us- 
ually to follow a routine of exercises, but the excep- 
tion proves the rule. Let May day be an exception 
and spend the rest of the morning making May bas- 
kets, gathering flowers to fill them, if that be pos- 
sible, or if not, making very simple substitutes of 
tissue paper. 

Sing now and then a May song as all work away, 
or stop to rest with folded hands if the busy time 
grows too exciting. 

3. While resting, close eyes or possibly rest 
heads on tables. Darken the room by drawing 
shades. Let the hush be felt. Rest with the chil- 
dren. 

4. Sing a "wake-up" song. Play a few g:ames 
or have rhythmic exercises. 

5. Proceed with the basket making and flower 
making. Lining the baskets with green tissue is 
effective. A few scraps of yellow tissue twisted 
crudely will answer for buttsr cups. Use only dain- 
ty spring colors. 

6. Hang the baskets on the door-knobs selected 
by the children. All tip-toe (chatter on return). 

7. Make more baskets to take home and give to 
others. 

Thursday, May 2. Children tell about what they did 
with tha May baskets they carried home. Thsy want 
to make more baskets. One remembers Grandma 
and another one wants one for Aunt Mary and an- 
other for Cousin Sue. 

*'You may make more baskets after you learn a 
new song." Teach: 

"A tisket, a tasket 
A pretty May basket 
All filled with gay posies 
And leaves of fresh green." 
Poulson's "Songs of a Little Child's Day.** 
Or other appropriate song. If the children live in 
a city where "The Flower Wagon" comes along oc- 
casionally, a simple song in Valentine and Claxton's 
"Songs for a City Child" will prove interesting 
(Kindergarten Magazine Company). 

2. Rhythms. "Watering flowors," "Spring 
showers," "Drip, drip, drop." 

3. Making May baskets or building them with 
fourth gift blocks, putting in colored beads for 
flowers. Have several groups and give choice. One 
group may make clay baskets, another may draw 
baskets with colored crayons. Others may prefer to 
repeat or vary yesterday's paper baskets. (It is 
becoming more and more popular to work in these 
groups and avoid set exercises.) 

4. Children in the several groups are given the 
privilege of walking about the room to look at each 
other's work if they can do so without disturbing. 

A few little ones go to the sand table and dig 
with shells or tiny shovels, or possibly make play 
g^rcleiis with fences. ^^ ^ ^ ^T ^ 
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Piano calls all to the ring to play games. 
"What shall we play 
Show us the way 
We will all try 
To do as you say." 

6. Rest period. Lullaby. 

7. (a) Coloring outlined, flowers or balls. 

(b) Free drawing on the black board and tracing 
outlines in the sand. 

8. Review new song. 

"Goodbye" until tomorrow, 
Shake hands with each other, 
Then run home to Mother. 
Friday, May 3. Review day. 
Children choose old stories, practice new songs. 
Review "Mother Goose." Take a walk. Work in 
the garden. Play with toys. Clean the cabinet. 
Wash colly's dress. Dust dolly's house. 

SECOND WEEK, MAY 6-10 
Topic. Oar May pole. 
Monday, May 6. Conversation. "How many have 
ever seen a May pole? What is it? Can you draw 
one on the black board? Would you like to have a 
real big one? Where can we get a pole? How shall 
we trim it?" (Momentous questions for little in- 
experienced children to grapple! Do not underrate 
the child's problems. Let every one think. Do not 
have every exercise "cut and dried" for them. 
They are in the May day of life. Recall your own 
childhood. Recall the first May pole you ever saw. 
Where was it? What did you think?) 

2. Marching or simple dance steps. 

3. Drawing and coloring May poles. 

4. Rest period. Lullabies. 

5. Garden work or walk. 

6. Singing period to practice May songs for the 
May pole party. 

7. Making colored chains for the room decora- 
tions. Use dainty spring colors as light greens, 
yellows, violet, pink, white. 

8. Games. Ball games, especially "taking aim." 
Goodby song. 

Tuesday, May 7. Story about what the children did 
last year at our May party .What day shall it be? 
Can mother come ? Shall we carry our May pole to 
the park? Who will help? Shall we wear paper 
caps? Can you make a pretty cap? Here is one I 
have kept since last year. What does it look like? 
Yes, it is like a flower. Come, Annie, and let me 
put it on your head. Now you are a little violet. 
Can you nod your head like a little modest violet? 
We must learn a song about a violet to sing at our 
May party. How much we must do to get ready! 
Will you all be quiet children while I show the big 
girls how to make these caps? What will you do? 
I think you may draw flowers or a flower garden. 

When you finish you may have to keep very quiet 
until we are ready to go out of doors. 

2. Children divide into three or four groups. 

First group At sand table. 



Second group draw. 

Third group build. 

Fourth group make caps or prepare material for 
them. (The teacher of art will probably offer a 
little help to the kindergartner if she is not familiar 
with the flower-cap patterns.) 

3. In the garden or out for a walk. 

4. Rest period. Lullaby. 

5. Practice songs. Start a new one. 

6. Continue work on caps and paper chains. 

7. Games. Around the May pole which is pre- 
sented for the first time. Gazing at it will come 
first! Then choosing one by one a streamer to 
stretch out and to wave gently up and down. Then 
a little skip in and out, or from right to left. Hold- 
ing the streamer high over head is a pleasing varia- 
tion. Boys may stoop, girls may raise streamers 
high. Alternate. All drop streamers and watch as 
they float towards the pole. Two of the strong boys 
carry the pole to a comer of the room where it may 
well be a center of interest in game time for several 
weeks both before and after the May pole festival. 
Such a festival in many schools is celebrated later 
or possibly earlier in the month according to th3 
weather. This is a detail to be settled by locality 
and climate. 

If May day and the May pole have not been in- 
troduced, do not let another year go by without hiv- 
ing on?. No great expense is necessary. Strips of 
cheese cloth make substantial streamers. A whasl 
or umbrella frame fastened at the top of the pole 
may be decorated with paper flowers, keeping al- 
ways to a few dainty colors. Avoid rings an J 
queens as they arouse jealousy in parents if not in 
the children to say nothing of our democratic ob- 
jections. 

Kings and queeus are at a discount now. 

Let every child wear a paper wreath or a floral 
cap suggesting violets, daisies, buttercups, pansles 
and roses. The boys like to be dressed as Brownies 
or in green suits. Sometimes Mothers' clubs relieve 
the kindergartner of some of this preparation. A 
little dress-up, how it pleases the. children and tho 
grown ups quite as much. 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, May 8-10. 

Above work continued and finished. Use May 
pole freely each day. 

THIRD WEEK, MAY 13-17 
Topic. The Butterfly. 

Monday, May 13. 1. Greetings as usual in son 2:. 

2. Children report of home experiences. Weather 
noted: Calendar marked. More singing. 

3. Marches and dance steps. 

4. Building. Country houses. 

5. Story period. Our cocoon. Where we got it. 
Why we saved it. What we hope. 

6. Dramatizing story of our cocoon. Show what 
we hope will happen. 

7. Cutting out a butterfly, coloring it, mounting 
it on a splint. (The kindergartner should split tbo 
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splint a half inch at one end and slip the paper 
butterfly in this slit so that the wings will flutter.) 
Children carry this around making them flutter as 
they go. 

8. Rest period. Lullaby. 

9. Games with the balls. 
Bowing "Goodby." 

Now let us make a bow 

Before we start for home, 

We love to be polite, 

Dear Mother says 'tis right. 
Tuesday, May 14. 1. Greetings — How do you do ? 
2 Story of the butterflies and the tulips. 

3. Rhythms. Butterfly movements. 

4. Coloring tulips for a border. 

5. Rest period. Lullaby. 

6. Children recite Mother Goose. 

7. Games. How to make a garden of children 
and play butterflies are in it. Children suggest 
that the boys stoop for flowers and the girls fly as 
butterflies. They fly to the flowers that they like 
best. Flowers are asked to tell their names. 

8. Group a. Outlining with seeds and sticks, 
butterflies, flowers, garcfens. 

Group b. Laying a butterfly border with tablets. 

9. Sense games. Fingers bow "Goodby." 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 15-16. 1. Conver- 
sation about the butterfly which was made on Mon- 
day. Where is it? Would you like to make an- 
other? Show picture of butterflies of many colors. 
Which one will yours be like ? I will put the picture 
where you can see how to color it and where to put 
the spots that look like eyes. Are they eyes ? Has 
the butterfly eyes? How many wings has it? 
How does it fold its wings, up or down? What 
does the moth do? It folds it wings down like a 
tent. Show me with your hands. 

1. Flying rhythms. 

3. Tablets — butterflies — free. 

4. Garden work. Watch for insects. Name 
them. 

6. Rest period. Lullaby. 
0. Teach a new song. 

7. Make a new kind of butterfly and mount on a 
splint as before. Fold a piece of brown paper to 
resemble a cocoon. Tie it to a twig. Use the word 
cocoon frequently until it is familiar. On Thurs- 
day roll clay to resemble the cocoon. 

8. Games. Birds — Butterflies. Free choice. 

9. Bidding "Goodby." 

Friday, May 17. Review. Refer to May 3. 
Goodby for Saturday and Sunday. Throw kisses. 

FOURTH WEEK, MAY 20-24 
Topic. Our Soldiers — Memorial Day 
Monday, May 20. Greetings. Conversation about 
home work and play since Friday. "I saw a soldier." 
"A soldier came to see my sister." "My brother is 
a soldier." "My brother has a gun." Why does 
every soldier have a gun? They learn to "take 
aim" just as we ''take aim" with our balls* They 



shoot to drive away any one who comes to hurt us. 
It is wrong to flght unless some one comes to hurt 
us. Then our soldiers must drive them away. 

Soldiers stand straight. Show me how they stand. 
Soldiers salute. Show me how to salute the flag. 
Soldiers march in companies. Now we will try to 
march as soldiers do. 

2. Marching exercises. March by ones, twos, 
fours, eights. Halt. Mark time. Forward, march. 
Side step, etc. 

3. Building forts and bridges. Choose best as 
models. Build in groups. 

4. Rest. How do soldiers rest? 
Kindergartner may sing softly 

"Tenting tonight on the old camp ground 
Give us a song to cheer." 
What would you sing to cheer the soldiers? 

5. a. Making soldiers' caps or tents for a camp, 
b. Make camp on floor or table. Have toy sol- 
diers and a tiny flag on a pole. 

6. Games or second period of marching with 
flags. Form an arch with flags for children to 
march under. Salute the flag. 

7. Patriotic songs. Dismissal. 

Tuesday, May, 21. Tell story of the Red Cross 
nurses and how they take care of soldiers who are 
wounded even if they are our enemies. Try to find 
a story with local coloring. See the Red Cross book 
for children. Find a poster if possible with a nurse 
caring for a sick soldier. Dress a little girl as a 
nurse. 

2. Marching exercises as on Monday. 

3. Making Red Cross badges. Each child wears 
one. 

4. Garden work or walk. 

5. Resting. Lullaby. 

6. Building. Ambulances. Cots. 

7. Games. Dramatize the story told in the 
morning. 

8. A closing prayer. 

God bless us every one, 

God bless our soldiers, 

God bless our country, 

God bless our President, 
"Long may our land be bright 

With freedom's holy light 

Protect us by thy might 

Great God, our King." 
Wednesday, May 22. 1. Greetings. Shake hands 
all around. 

2. Children ask questions or make remarks about 
soldiers. Kindergartner listens saying little until 
some pertinent remark is made as for example, 
"Some soldiers ride horses." "Why do they have 
horses? How can horses help? Do you remember 
General Washington's picture on horseback? Why 
did General Washington have a horse? Who is our 
American General? Do you know whether Gen. 
Pershing has a horse? 

What can go faster than a horse ? Do you think 
Gen. Pershing has an automobile? Why? Show 
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pictures from magrazines of soldiers riding on horses 
or in autos. If no child mentions horses, show these 
pictures iirst and so start the inquiries. 

3. Rhythms. High-stepping horses. Galloping. 

4. Drawing horses, autos, etc. 

5. Looking at each other's drawings. Simple 
criticisms leading to mention of good points. Whose 
horse has four legs? Johnny count your horse's 
legs. Why he has too many. Has Eddie's horse no 
ears? How can he hear his master say Whoa! 

6. Races— out of doors. Introduce horse-reins. 

7. Rest period to quiet children after out of door 
exercises. Darken room. Kindergartner sings a 
lullaby. 

8. Paper cutting. Free. Give envelopes for 
pieces to be carried home. Pass a bag for scraps. 
Are scraps of any us2? Think about it. Some day 
I will tell you if you do not find out. 

9. Clo32 with salute to the flag and "America." 
Thursday, May 23. 1. Greetings. "Good morn- 
ing to the glorious sun." Talk of the weather. Look 
out of the window. 

2. Tell a story of a dog that helped a soldier who 
was wounded. How the soldiers love and care for 
dogs. Why must dogs wear muzzles in the street? 
Children tell about their dogs. 

3. Teach a new song as: 

"The little kitten says meow. 
The little dog says bow-wow-wow." 
It is necessary to bring humor into the kindergar- 
ten and school. Even the soldiers laugh and tell 
each other funny stories. 

4. Group a. Building blocks (free). 
Group b. Paper cutting (free). 

5. Looking at each other's work. Selecting the 
best for mounting on a chart to send to our princi- 
pal. Best fort retained as a model. All try to copy 
it tomorrow. 

6. Out of doors for garden work, for play or for 
a walk. Observe the sky before re-entering. Where 
is the sun? Higher or lower than when you came 
to school this morning? 

7. Rest period. Darken room. Lullaby. 

8. Reverse (4). Group a. Paper cutting and col- 
oring. 

Group b. Build or outline. 

9. Closing prayer as given previously. 
Friday, May 24. Review day. Children choose 

stories, songs, games and occupations. 
Close with marching exercises. 

FIFTH WEEK, MAY 27-30 

Monday, May 27. Greetings to each other. Fin- 
ger play of "The family." Other finger plays. 

2. Conversation about Memorial Day. Let us 
look at our calendar today. Who can find today? 
What day is it? What will tomorrow be? And 
after Tuesday? After Wednesday? And who can 
tell me anything about this Thursday, May 30th? 
Listen to the children's explanations. Let them 
volunteer. Listen. Wait. Some one will bring the 



right message, some one child who hears intelligent 
table-talk at home or whose mother "tells stories 
every night at bsd-time." 

"Thursday is a holiday for us to put flowers on 
th3 soldiers' graves." "I saw a flag on a soldier's 
grave so I knew it was a soldier who died." "My 
mother says her father died in a war and he would 
be my grandpa if he was alive. I never saw him 
but I can put some flowers on his grave on Thurs- 
day." Yes, children, we must think about all our 
brave soldiers who have helped to keep our country 
safe. Who has seen a monument for a soldier? 
See I have drawn a picture of one on the blackboard. 
I saw a monument with ever so many names on it. 
They were soldi srs' names. I saw a soldier's monu- 
ment with a wreath of flowers on it. I saw another 
with pots of flowers all around the pedestal. Who 
can show the pedestal? Is there a soldier's monu- 
ment near our school? Shall we walk to it? Will 
you be quiet and shall we salute it? Perhaps the 
soldier will know we are not forgetting about him. 

3. Walk to a monument if possible. Build mon- 
uments. 

4. Look at each other's monuments. Select the 
best. Let the child who made it be called "Master- 
builder." Shall we salute our master builder? Now 
let us give him all our blocks and ask him to build 
a very big monument. Perhaps he will need you to 
help. You must do just as he says if he chooses yoa 
to help. Work quietly while the rest of us make a 
wreath for your monument. 

5. Making flowers for a wreath or little flower 
pots to stand around the base of the monument. 
Cut out pictures of flowers, pasting them on the 
back of red or brown card board cut to resemble a 



flower pot. Bend card on dotted line, using th'* 
lower part as the standard. Cut out a plant or 
flower and paste it on the back of the card so that 
it rises well above the edge. These flower pots can 
be braced so that they will stand. Such a design 
was made this year for an Easter gift by a kinder- 
gartner. It may be utilized again for Memorial Day 
altho real flowers should be used if they can be ob 
tained. 
6. Examine large monument built with man:' 
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blocks on the floor. Decide how to place the wreath 
and the flower pots. 

7. Games — Marches. 

8. Closing prayer and Goodby. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 28-29. 

Similar work as on Monday, letting other children 
build the monument or a second and third if there 
are a sufficient number of blocks. Choose a protect- 
ed spot so that the monuments will not be thrown 
down. Give the children permission on Tuesday to 
bring toy soldiers to school, and drums if they have 
any. Tell how soldiers "muffle" a drum sometimes. 
Why? We are glad our soldiers were so brave but 
we are sorry they had to flght. Good soldiers do not 
love to fight. They only fight to keep us safe and 
free. You must be brave too. You can help little 
babies at home. You must be kind to dogs and 
horses as the soldiers are. Do you know that birds 
help soldiers as well as dogs and horses? What 
birds? Here is a picture of one. What can a bird 
do to help? You could carry a letter too. Would 
you hold it tight? Why? Should we play a game 
about the carrier-pigeon? How? Here is a song: 

A little bird comes flying 
'Tis sitting now at my feet 
It has brought a letter to me. 
With messages so sweet. 
Dear little dove you are welcome 
Here's a letter to return 
Carry back a glad thank you 
And soon come again. 

It is better to bring to the children's minds the 
pleasanter side of war than to dwell upon its sor- 
rows. 

If more stories are needed tell of blind soldiers 
and how even a child can sing to a blind soldier the 
songs we have learned. Blind soldiers cannot see 
but they can hear. They are glad they can hear 
music. They can hear you walk and sometimes they 
can tell who has come to see them just by listening 
to the step. Close your eyes and see if you can 
tell which child I tell to walk across the room. (This 
is a good sense game.) We must think a great deal 
about soldiers now because there is a war, but every 
year when the calendar says May 30th, we have a 
holiday so that we can have time to put flowers and 
flags on the graves of soldiers who are dead, and 
wreaths on their monuments. 

On Friday, May 31, let the children tell what they 
have seen and what they did on the holiday. It is 
quite as important to review the holiday as to pre- 
pare for it. Many are likely to see parades this 
year. Listen as they tell about them. Study the 
impressions that have been made. Learn to know 
the child thru his own spontaneous expression. Aim 
to talk less and listen more. Keep in the back- 
ground. You are needed but remember only rarely 
does the great General go to the front. He is the 
0ilent power in the rear. So are you to be. 



NO EXEMPTION 

By Strickland Gillilan 

Author of 

"Off Agin, On Agin, Gone Agin, Finnigin." 

If you cannot launch a bullet at the fiend across the 

sea. 

Buy a bond! 

It will reach its little target straighter than a hom- 
ing bee — 

Buy a bond! 

If you've bought a lot before. 
Don't believe you've done your chore- 
Buy a half a dozen more! 

Buy a bond! 

Tisn't often helping others helps yourself so all-at- 
once — 

Buy a bond! 

Help the country, help your bankbook — every slack- 
er is a dunce! 

Buy a bond! 

If your country's saved, all right! 
There's your money good and tight. 
If it isn't — ^well, good night! 

Buy a bond! 

If the bond should prove a flivver, all the money that 
you save 

(Buy a bond!) 

Isn't worth a single penny — what is money to a 
slave ? 

Buy a bond! 

It will keep the kaiser's hordes 
Back, as well as two-edged swords! 
If your pocket book affords. 

Buy a bond! 

If you are a common tightwad, loving no one but 
yourself. 

Buy a bond! 

It's the surest and the sanest way to save your 
measly pelf — 

Buy a bond! 

If you are a decent critter, 
'Gainst the foe of freedom bitter, 
God Almighty hates a quitter — 
Buy a bond! 



WOMEN MUST SAVE AND WORK 
Women, stand beside our fighting boys in spirit! 
Keep up the morale of our army by unflinching 
courage and heroic devotion at home. The Third 
Liberty Loan points your duty — ^the third nation- 
wide call to universal service — the third sword 
sharpened for victory in the forge of freedom. 

America must win — it dares not fail — it is Amer- 
ica the imconquered that calls. 

Women, it is said, spend nine-tenths of all the 
money that is spent. Let every woman scrutinize 
her family budget. She must do the major part in 
taking her family's share of Liberty bonds. Up- 
on the women of America must rest, in a large 
measure, the success of the third Liberty Loan, 
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TRAINING LITTLE CHILDREN 

Wise Motherhood with Patience and Assurance 
Guides the True Self of the Child 

Such Moth.erhood is Joy, Not Drudgery 

By Miss Harriet Frances Carpenter 

A mother who had taken a course in kindergarten 
work made a call at the school where she had 
studied. 

"I cannot tell you of what value my training has 
been, but I wish I could have more," she cried wist- 
fully; "the problems a mother has to meet are so 
many. For instance my little girl has long, curly 
hair, and when I take her to the shops, the clerks 
comment upon it before her. I fear she is becom- 
ing vain. Only the other day she said, as she posed 
before the mirror: *I have pretty hair, mamma!'" 

"What did you say?" asked the kindergarten 
trainer: 

"I replied as calmly as I could: 'It looks very well 
when you keep it neatly combed!'" 

This answer showed that the mother had grasped 
the core of Froebel's idea when he wrote: "Mother, 
let your behavior be such that your child may early 
learn to realize that your approval is given not to 

his small visible person, but to his true self 

Whether the child strives for being, or appearance, 
for what is temporal, or eternal, rests upon the 

power of mother to guide his aspiration That 

the bond between mother and child may not deteri- 
orate into a purely physical one, she must be a 
mother not only in feeling but with insight, and 
assured, deliberate deed." 

Such a mother finds no drudgery in her task. 
Rather has she the feeling of the artist, for joy is 
her ruling motive, not joy in selfish possession, but 
joy in conquest and achievements. She is ready to 
pause for a song on the way, is not impatient at the 
length of the journey and, genially following the 
long zigzags of the steps hewed by nature's own 
slowly unfolding methods, she guides the child up 
the path winding hither and thither, of the mountain 
of life. 

Wise is the patient care of this guide, knowing no 
fear, even when the child errs; for has not the 
great Goethe told us that while man has aspirations 
he cannot but err ? Has not the newer poet-drama- 
tist, Ibsen, for all his grave sense of human culpa- 
bility, shown us Solveig, the mother, waiting at the 
cross-roads till Peer Gynt learns that he has chosen 
the wrong path, patient through all the years for 
him to come to her in his old age to purge his soul 
of dross and fill it with the truth? 

"Where was I?" he asks as he kneels before her, 
dazed by his sense of failure, the man rich in 
world's success, but barren in things of the soul. 



"Where was I as myself, the whole man, the true 
man?" 

"In my faith, in my hope, in my love," answered 
the eternal woman, undaunted in her belief in the 
final outcome. 
"The boy has been resting on his mother's lap. 

They two have been playing all the life day long. 

The boy has been lying close to my breast, 

All the life day long. 

The boy has been lying close to my heart 

All the life day long. 

I will cradle you, 

I will watch over you." 

"Wife, mother, sister art thou," answered the 
newly inspired Peer, seeing her for the first time as 
she was, the woman not of flesh alone, nor of in- 
tellect nor of this world, but the spiritual mother of 
the race. 



The Child is Not a Possession. He is an Individual 

Needing Care, Nurture and Love to Help Him 

Express Himself 

By Mrs. Bertha Goodkind 

Many parents fail to realize that the child bom to 
them is not a possession, is not a thing to mould 
according to their own desires, their own personal 
ambitions, or their own social aspirations. We must 
rid ourselves from ths very start of this sense of 
ownership and begin from the cradle to look upon 
the child as an individual being, whose sacred right 
it is to unfold his own self with the help, care, nur- 
ture and love due him. 

What definite means can the home adopt for the 
best development of the child in the first six years 
of his life? First, with regard to the things which 
surround the child — furniture, pictures, books, toys, 
clothes, and ornaments. In how far may these lend 
themselves to his development? 

In the room in which the child spends most of his 
time indoors, the f arniture ought to be plain enough 
so that he can do no great harm in playing freely 
about. A small kindergarten chair and table to 
work on are almost indispensable in the child's 
room. Kindergarten matarials can be obtained from 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., or E. Steiger 
& Co., 49 Murray Street, New York. Both com- 
panies send free catalogues upon request. A good 
blackboard should be hung securely on the wall, for 
from the hour he can toddle, the child will delight 
in chalk markings, and these even then will have 
value because of tha muscle development afforded 
the arm and hand. 

The pictures on the wall in the child's room ought 
to be distinctly for him, and hung low enough so 
that he may take them down and handle them when- 
ever he chooses. Every child likes color and de- 
lights in the "story picture," the picture which has 
a story connected with it. 

The child may be taught to discriminate between 
his own things and those belonging to others by be- 
ing allowed to visit the family living room where 

mother's and father's books and their pictures and 
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furniture are used with care and caution. In this 
way it will be possible to lead him gradually into an 
appreciation of the adult's standard of art in pic- 
tures, music and literature. 

The value of good music in the home cannot be 
overestimated. Fortunate the child whose ear is ac- 
customed from the cradle to beautiful sound and 
melody. And yet even more fortunate the child who 
is accustomed to hearing the singing voices of those 
about him. Children love to hear songs, children's 
songs, big people's songs, and folk songs. They 
love to hear the songs of long ago when mother was 
a child, and the lullaby grandmother used to sing. 
The child loves especially a bed-time song, sung at 
the crib before the final "good-night." 

As to books, there are the standard ones, the 
Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes, the simple animal 
story books, and the fairy tales in simple form. A 
helpful list of modem books, picture and story 
books, has been carefully reviewed and listed by the 
Federation for Child Study and may be had upon 
application to the Secretary, Mrs. Thomas Seltzer, 
21? West 100th Street, New York City, N. Y., for 
30'cents. The Bureau of Education also has suit- 
able lists of children's books. 

Story-telling is a great art and the mother or 
father who has this gift can give their children un- 
bounded joy and fill them with fond memories of 
the story-hour that will never be forgotten. 

As for moral influences in the home, it is the 
words the child hears us speak, the things he sees 
us do which will have the greatest effect on his na- 
ture, such as respectful care and tender affection to- 
ward the grandmother, the grandfather, the aunt, 
the uncle; our attitude toward those in our employ, 
etc. Family festivals will make ever glorious im- 
pressions on the child's mind. 

The spirit of charity should permeate the home. 
The little child is too young to know how to help the 
less fortunate, but he will imbibe the home spirit 
and with his growing understanding adopt the ideals 
by which he is surrounded. 

Above all other influences the most telling is that 
which the parents create by means of their relation 
to each other. If peace reigns supreme and father 
and mother live as one having a deep, true, earnest 
affection for each other, facing together the joys 
and sorrows, and supplementing each other's 
strength at every turn, there is no greater legacy 
parents can leave their children than the influence 
and memory of such a home. 



Real political issues cannot ba manufactured by 
the leaders of parties, and cannot be evaded by 
them. — They declare themselves, and come out of 
the depths of that deep which we call public opinion. 
— Garfield. 



. God's plans, like lilies pure and white unfold. — 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart. — Time 
will reveal the calyxes of gold. — M. R. Smith. 



PROGRESSIVE TENDENCIES IN THE KINDER- 
GARTEN CURRICULUM 

(From Address by Mabel M. Osgood.) 

This audience as a body of kindergartners may 
wish to challenge my use of the term "curriculum" 
in that it savors too much of the elementary schooL 
For years, as you realize, we have talked about our 
kindergarten "program." But you are aware, as 
well as I, of the criticism we have received because 
of the use of technical terms peculiar to our work, 
which to those outside the profession conveyed no 
meaning. We have had a language of our own in 
years past. I have often felt embarrassed, and I 
feel safe in declaring you have also, when the kin- 
dergarten has been under discussion with someone 
whose knowledge of the work was slight, and you 
have casually mentioned the "gifts" and the "occu- 
pations" that you have suddenly realized, that prob- 
ably your listener had only a vague idea of what 
those two terms meant. You have tried to make 
them clear by some such explanation. "You know 
the 'gifts' are the blocks the children play with and 
the 'occupations' are the paper cutting, drawing, 
etc." Haven't you been placed in a like situation 
and have felt almost apologetic about it? 

Why should we not use the term "curriculum" to 
designate the work we do? We should if we feel, 
by reason of our efliciency, we are an integral part 
of every school system with which we are connected. 
Let us adopt the terms as far as possible in the kin- 
dergarten world which are understood by everyone, 
school people or not. We no longer wish to be out- 
side the pale in the school world. We have suffered 
too much from this in ths past in our oftentimes 
self-imposed isolation, and opposition to criticism. 

It is to be hoped, too, with our change in terms in 
respect to our work, that some of our old beliefs in 
the things, which make for good "program" work, 
are left far bahind us. Have we not b2on too con- 
cerned in the "making" of a program? We have 
tried so hard to follow adequately some one tenet of 
thought. There have been the con:3rtic, environ- 
mental, nature-study and institutional programs, 
and doubtless many others. We have triad to hold 
fast to some one line of thought in planning our 
daily work and in so doing have failed to consider 
the child in our midst. I fear in times past we have 
not permitted the children under our supervision to 
grow in all the joy and freedom possible, following 
their expression of instinctive interests, and original 
primitive impulses. Everyone who has had intrust- 
ed to him the training of children must realize that 
a child has both needs and tastes of his own. It has 
been difficult for us as adults to be unprejudiced in 
our judgment, to be simple and artless, to look 
through the clear eyes of childhood and judge our 
"program" frankly from the standpoint of what it 
means to the child. 

One of the most encouraging of the recent pro- 
gressive tendencies is our revevsal, and of the edu- 
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cational world in general, to the true and original 
teachings of Froebel. One of the greatest messages 
the world has ever heard came from Friedrich 
Froebel. "Study the child and his self-activity," 
he said, "consider him, his interests, needs and 
wants." This is a command and it can also be in- 
terpreted as a warning. In a recent book on edu- 
cation occurs this paragraph: "The new education 
emancipates the individuality of the child. Its very 
basis is self -activity and it aims to place the child in 
such an environment as to evoke that activity. Self- 
activity is not an empty word with a big sound, it 
lies at the basis of all teaching." This is the sum and 
substance of FroebePs message. "It is the child and 
not the knowledge to be communicated to him, which 
should be the determining basis of our pedagogical 
systems," said James li, Hughes, and second, "the 
child develops power which is infinitely more impor- 
tant than knowledge by his own self -activity, and by 
self-activity only." I believe these two principles 
should be the basis of all educational practice, and 
the unfailing test of good school work. 

Kindergartners have always been too much con- 
cerned with methods of work and their proper pro- 
cedure. For example — our methods in presenting 
the kindergarten materials, — ^we have considered too 
much in our presentation the proper order which is 
peculiar to the qualities of the materials themselves. 
This is a cut-and-dried method. We have had our 
minds and energies bent upon covering just so much 
ground, upon using the different agencies of the kin- 
dergarten in just such a way with the result that 
we have destroyed the happy spontaneity and initia- 
tive of the child in his work, which should have 
found natural outlet through these very materials 
and agencies. Madame Montessori has taught us a 
good deal through her idea of having a stocked cup- 
board, and of giving permission to the children to 
help themselves, and to go ahead with what they 
wish to do. 

To me first and foremost the kindergarten should 
b2 a joyois place. The children should love "to 
do," "to act." I really balieve, too, that we have 
reached this point in our educational system where 
we ara putting stress upon the ability "to do" 
rather than upon the possession of knowledge. But 
in the kindergarten unless the children's daily ac- 
tions and doings have some meaning to them, are 
connected vitally with their interests in life, the 
kindergarten will be far from a happy place. Child- 
ren are not particularly happy and full of spontan- 
eity unless they are interested, and they are only 
interested in things which are close to them and 
related to their life experiences. 

"The atmosphere of this kind of kindergarten is 
charged with spiritual ozone; there are light and 
life here; there are energy and power being utilized 
for good." 

Let us consider some of the agencies of the kin- 
dergarten curriculum in which the children's inter- 
ests should furnish the vital point of contact and 



departure. Music is an important feature of the 
kindergarten morning but so much of what we have 
used is away beyond the child's ability and true in- 
terest. But I am glad to say that tendency is 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past. The songs 
have been too long in that the verses have been too 
many, and words too difficult, and the music has 
often been outside the correct range of the child's 
voice. This song comes to my mind as one the 
children in my kindergarten like. In fact, when I 
sang it to them this fall, they all with one accord 
burst into spontaneous laughter: 

"When the rooster talks to you, 
He says, 'Cock-a-doodle, do'." 
Here we have a story in eleven words, which stirs 
the imagination and is capable of easy dramatiza- 
tion. Another one, a good morning song: 

"Our gool morning we will say. 
To the sun that brings the day." 
And the contrast in this song of a few years ago: 
"When I'm softly slesping. 
In the early mom, 
Through my window creeping 
A sun-ray comes, new bom. 
It gently says 'Good morning,' 
Then with golden light. 
Peeping through my curtain, 
Makes my chamber bright." 
I feel quite sure we know without any further 
remarks which song the children would enjoy, — en- 
joy, because they are able to learn it without any 
difficulty. In othor words, it is just their size. So 
I would declare myself as standing for the short 
song with simple music, songs which the children 
cannot help sin:?ing, which burst spontaneously 
forth at any time. 

Many kindergartnors disagree about the definite 
training of the child's voice in the kindergarten. 
The monotone, or the child who cannot match tones, 
should be let alon?. But I do not think the kinder- 
garten stage is too early a one to help the children 
sing correctly. It should not become a drill, how- 
ever. There should be joy in it. It should be fun. 
For example, one child calls to another, "Where are 
you, Jane?" Jano answers, "Here I am," from her 
hiding place. Both question and answer being set 
to music, and the game played time and again until 
the tones of the voice and piano are the same. 
Most children are capable of making some songs of 
their own, supplying the words at first, and later on 
the music. In this way very much individual work 
and training can be accomplished, and in all cases 
where I have seen it tried, it has proved of value, 
and the children have enjoyed it. 

One of the instincts which is very strong in all 
children is the instinct to converse with each other, 
and with their elders. Do we pay enough attention 
to the natural conversation of the children? Do we 
give them opportunity often enough to express their 

own ideas? They like to talk ,to(us only the mora- 
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ing is so full of what we wish to accomplish that we 
cannot take time to talk to them. One kindergart- 
ner has said that "the before-school time is the most 
precious period of the kindergartner's day. This is 
the time when she comes most closely in touch with 
her children." Most of us need to come to a new 
realization of this. We spend that period preparing 
our work, or talking with other teachers. This 
should be a time of "give and take" between teacher 
and children. Children are very natural in their at- 
titude when they do not feel the formality of any 
particular period of work, and it is a time when they 
can be studied through their informal play and con- 
versation. We miss many opportunities for correct- 
ing poor English and laying a foundation for future 
good English in not listening to the children as they 
talk to one another. I believe there is a larger op- 
portunity for increasing the vocabulary and correct- 
ing errors of speech in this way than in the repro- 
duction by the children of stories they have been 
told. I believe we have had too much of this repro- 
duction in the past. So much of it has been literally 
forced from the children. I would not ask the 
children to give back a story until it had been retold 
again and again, and I felt it was absolutely natural 
for the child to wish to tell it. 

One of the most progressive tendencies of recent 
years in the whole educational system is the fresh- 
air school. This "new idea" is only a few years old, 
but it has spread into many parts of America, and 
schools on the roof or out on the lawn have been 
established. Statistics show that the children are 
better physically and mentally. This is not a prac- 
tical thing everywhere. We cannot move the school 
out doors, but we can do this much, we can go on 
more excursions into nature. One of the joys of 
childhood longest remembered is the excursion. It 
is not difficult to guarantee that the children will 
come back with an aroused imagination and a fund 
of ideas which will provide conversation, and sub- 
ject matter on the morning ring for two or three 
days to come. It will be the child's own experience, 
naturally he will wish to talk about it. What is most 
important is the additional physical joy and exuber- 
ance which is later put into good work indoors. I 
am well aware that school principals sometimes dis- 
approve of these excursions, too much time is taken 
from the regular work, but if the whole school could 
systematically make it part of the regular procedure 
and a school exercise, the gain in every way would 
quickly be observed. 

There is one phase of kindergarten work in which 
we have gone to extremes, at least in the kinder- 
gartens of some cities, the past few years, and that 
is the work in rhythm. We all believe that children 
should have well-poised and well-balanced bodies. 
They should have mental and physical control of all 
parts of the body. We dislike to see a child who 
has an awkward, shambling, self-conscious gait. 
We wish to see him walk with light, quick move- 
ments as if he had confidence in his powers of loco- 



motion. In my training class of kindergarten 
students the appreciation or non-appreciation of the 
"beat" in music is generally well marked. Those 
who are naturally responsive to "time," or who have 
been trained to it from childhood show it most de- 
cidedly. We need this training in the kindergarten. 
It calls for mental and physical control, and co-or- 
dination. We can use various devices in this train- 
ing, and large, free movements which are the child's 
most natural expression. Some one has said that 
"the child's vibrating body is his and your musical 
instrument." Transfer the child's natural responses 
such as skipping, running, hopping, jumping, and 
clapping to the piano. The music should accompany 
the feeling. These movements of the larger and 
smaller muscles when executed rhythmically will 
assure grace and poise, and make the child sensitive 
to measure of sound. In our eagerness to supplant 
the old formal and set marching of the kindergar- 
ten, I believe we have erred and some of the new 
rhythms have become just as much of a drill. I 
visited a kindergarten last year where it seemed to 
me, the children were on the floor a good share of 
the morning interpretating the music of the piano. 
What they were really doing was fancy dancing. 
They responded beautifully, but I could not help 
thinking of the drill which must have baen neces- 
sary to bring them to that state of perfection. It 
made me think of a very well-behaved dancins: 
school. This is contrary to all childlikeness. If 
you ask the children what they would like to do on 
the play-ring, do you not invariably get the answer, 
"Let's run or skip." Did you ever know of a more 
popular game than skip-tag? If you happen to 
have visitors in the kindergarten you are embar- 
rassed when you ask the children to choose a game 
— "one of our new games, children," and get the 
reply— "Oh, let's play skip-tag." Do you realize 
why this is? Because the children like the large, 
free movements such as running and skipping. They 
are their own, and are absolutely natural and child- 
like. Please do not misjudge me; I do not say that 
we shouldn't teach any steps, or some of the simple 
folk-dances, but I do say give plenty of opportunity 
for the large movements, and choose only those 
dances which do not need an endless amount of drill. 
It is the same with our games also. We should 
play only those which make an appeal, and which 
the children play joyously and spontaneously. 
"Free, spontaneous natural play exercises the mus- 
cles, trains the senses, stimulates the imagination, 
excites thought and promotes normal growth." 
Genuine play draws only slightly upon the energy of 
the brain while imposed duties exhaust it. The 
children can be encouraged to make up, and work 
out their own ideas into games. There can be self- 
expression here. The trouble lies with us because 
we do not consider the little things they do as val- 
uable to their growing and developing minds and 
bodies. We do not think they are as valuable as 
those things we are constantly telling and insisting 
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that they do, and we do not allow for this "free 
play" period in our time schedules. 

One of the dreams of many a kindergartner is to 
have a play-room or minature "Gym" in connection 
with the kindergarten, well-equipped with appa- 
ratus for climbing, swinging, and sliding. If we 
meet the damands of modern psychologists, we must 
take some means to provide for the physical needs 
and muscular development of small children, as well 
as for those in the upper grades. I visited two kin- 
dergartens last year in different cities where there 
was a large cable rope suspended from the ceiling 
in one and from the b3am above folding doors in the 
other, with knots tied in it at regular intervals, and 
upon which the children swung, and climbed like 
little monkeys. Both kindergartens in the Milwau- 
kee State Normal where I was teaching last year 
were equipped with toboggan slides. Many kinder- 
gartners have co.ne to feel that the old type of 
kindergarten p!ays and games do not provide for all 
th3 muscjlar exerv!i33 which the children need and 
want. I bjliiive ths time will come when this kind 
of apparatjs will bo as necessary a part of every 
modern kindsrgarton as the gifts are at the present 
time. 

In all educational procodure, there are three fac- 
tors, th2 child, the teacher and the materials, or 
agencies for imparting knowledge. A normal child 
is very active and this activity is both instinctive 
and impulsive. This impulsive activity must be de- 
veloped into a higher form day by day by proper 
stimulation. The stimulation comes through the 
use of proper and suitable materials. 

The gifts, and the materials which we use in our 
handwork, are as important, if not more so, than 
any other agencies in the kindergarten for impart- 
ing knowledge. They are mediums between the 
child and his environment to help him understand 
the immediate world about him, and the experiences 
which daily beset him. He must needs understand 
these experiences and at the same time expand and 
enrich them. His physical, mental and social nature 
must be enriched through his contact with the dif- 
ferent materials and agencies in his school life. 
These to be comprehended must be built up into the 
social fabric of his small experiences. In other 
words, his own social world must help him to inter- 
pret the materials which we ask him to use, because 
his true needs are his social needs. 

Miss Hill of Teacher's College has said that the 
child has certain strong instincts which are seeking 
for expression. He must make and construct, re- 
cord and interpret experiences, investigate and ex- 
periment, arrange and decorate, co-operate and com- 
pete with others. The teacher in selecting her 
materials must consider the children with whom she 
is dealing, their past experiences and present ca- 
pacities, their age, and above all their interests, and 
these instincts above mentioned. With these points 
in mindi her selection of materials will be upon a 
scientific basis* U her attitude is scientific, it is » 



questioning and open-minded one. She daily ques- 
tions herself in respect to her teaching. Am I pro- 
viding the right materials at this stage of the child- 
ren's development? Am I approaching my ideal, 
which is the awakening of their self-activity and 
creative power — that power which is the most spir- 
itual gift we all possess — or am I falling short of 
it? With insight, observation and thoughtful pre- 
paration of each day's task, the teacher can answer 
these questions each for herself. 

The large gifts, I am glad to say, are almost in 
general use at the present time. These gifts on ac- 
count of their size and weight have made it almost 
imperative that the children sit on the floor to use 
them. Much of the nervous fatigue and strain of 
smaller muschs has thus been counter-acted, and 
the larg2 fundamental onss which should be exer- 
cised and developed have be^n brought into usg 
through this groat 2r freedom of space and movement. 
I hope the day will como when every kindergarten 
will bo equipped v/ith large b.ocks. Those which 
have been put on the market by Miss Hill, I would 
reco.Timcni. They are somewhat expensive, but so 
worth while. Th3 children can actually bjild a 
house, furnish it with the kindergarten chairs anJ 
a table, and play at housekeeping. Here we have 
work which brings about muscular development, 
work which takes thought and judgment, and actual 
play, because the children understand what they are 
doing and like it because they are interested. Do 
we call upon that wonderful play spirit of the child's 
enough in our work? It is so deep-seated a thing, 
and there are so much energy, life and spirit there 
if we only knew how to call them forth. I think we 
should use more accessory material in our gift- 
work, toys, paper, scissors, crayons, straw for grass, 
anything which promotes the creative power. Have 
you ever given the children toy animals and tiny 
dolls as an incentive or motive for building a house 
and barn? I use them constantly and I do not 
know of anything which is more of a stimulus to 
good work, or makes it a ^greater pleasure. 

In a paper given before the N. E. A. by one of 
our prominent kindergartners a few years ago, 
there were these helpful suggestions for our gift 
work. "Subject matter to be real to the child must 
become a part of his own social experience. Child- 
ren are interested in the purpose of the thing, what 
they can do with it, and how they can use it in a life 
situation. Man has used two general methods in 
handling materials. Either he has discovered a new 
material and experimented with it, or he has felt a 
want and looked about for the best material or 
means to satisfy that want. A definite problem has 
arisen to which he must find a solution. The kin- 
dergartner may utilize this with the children and 
materials. The child experiments and investigates 
this new material presented to him until he is satis- 
fied. From this new material in connection with the 
child's past experience, a problem may present it- 
self. He now has some motive for its use. It bat 
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a new interest to him. It begins to function in a 
developing way. On account of his limited experi- 
ence he can go just so far. This the kindergartner 
understands and she knows because of his needs she 
must step in, extend the problem, furnish suggestion 
and give help. She must offer patterns for the 
children to imitate so that the children's impulses 
to express shall be daily raised to higher levels. 
She strives in her work to strike a happy medium 
between impression and expression, between imita- 
tion and creativity." 

In conclusion let me say, that the progressive kin- 
dergartner hopes to find a sane balance between a 
following and prescriptive education. She believes 
that"The true kindergarten— the kindergarten which 
fosters the self -activity, spontaneity, and play-im- 
pulse of the child; that promotes his individuality, 
and that at the same time inculcates a regard for 
law and a respect for the rights and privileges of 
others; that arouses in the child a wholesome inter- 
est in the life about him, and that quickens his 
senses, will exert a lasting influence— one that will 
tell all through the period of his mental develop- 
ment." 

ARTISTIC INK BLOTS 
By Clarence T. Hubbard 
No simpler form of amusement could be devised 
than the making of "blots." To do this you secure 
small pieces of rough paper- the soft, rough kind 
is best. Dip a pen or a sharpened point of wood into 
a bottle of ink and drop a few dobs onto the center 
of the paper. Fold the paper tightly and squeeze it 




out. Open it up and some of the queerest designs 
will be found. Faces, animals, landscapes and but- 
terflies will be recognized. Any paper will answer 
although the soft, absorbant kind is better. No skill 
is required — simply a dob of black ink, a press on 
the folded paper and the sketch is completed. 



HOW THE CHILDREN KEEP A WEATHER CAL- 
ENDAR 

When Children See All Nature Doing and Making 

Something They Long to Join in the Work of 

This Busy World 

By Mrs. Bertha Lewis 
If nature-study is to be begun for the first time, 
the easiest introduction is by the time-honored topic 
of the weather, in conjunction with the day. A 
weather calendar naturally follows, the days being 
marked with appropriate colors and symbols, yellow 
for sunshine, grey for cloudy, kite for windy, um- 
brella for rainy, etc. The calendar may be decorat- 
ed to represent the main nature-study idea for the 
month, a snow scene for January, skating for Feb- 
ruary, etc. 

Daddy has a newspaper every morning; why 
should not the children have one of their very own? 
Theirs can be a sheet of drawing paper hung be- 
side the calendar, on which one of the children may 
draw a flower, etc. These drawings may not be 
works of art from the grownup standpoint, but they 
aid the child to observe and to tell, as well as he is 
able, what he has seen. He should be shown where 
he can improve his work, but the original sketch 
should never be interfered with or criticized. A 
more accurate representation can be given in a sep- 
arate lesson after the child has had a chance for 
further observation, but in no way connecting this 
with his first drawing on the calendar, lest he be- 
come discouraged or selfconscious and try to ex- 
press something which he has not really seen. 

To adopt a tree in springtime is another good 
plan. Have the children give the tree a name and 
so make of it a companion. Always include the 
family name of the tree. Frequent visits must be 
made to the tree because it cannot come to the child- 
ren. Notice how the buds are arranged on the 
branches, which of them grow most rapidly; and 
what they turn into, leaves, flowers or branches. 
Try to discover if the tree has any other visitors; 
bright eyes will soon discover many. Play a game 
around the tree; sing to it: 

"Time is never wasted listening to the trees; 
If to heaven we arose as grandly as these, 
Holding to each other half their kindly grace 
Haply we were worthier our human place." 
Because the child after making mud pies is told 
that his face is dirty, he naturally concludes that all 
soil is dirt. Point out to him that it is only when 
out of place that it is dirt, for in place it is the 
home of miracles, the matrix from which comes that 
wonderful force we call life. Let the children make 
experiments with different kinds of soil — clay, sand, 
loam. In this way they will become familiar with 
the names and textures of each. 

Have the children notice the changes in the air, 
that it is hot in summer, cold in winter, dry in sunny 
weather, damp in rainy weather, calm, breezy or 
very windy. Explain why we should be careful to 
breathe only good air, breathe deeply and expand 
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our lungs; that we live in the air as the fish live in 
the water; that birds fly up and down in the air as 
fish swim up and down in the water, that air is all 
above us j"st as the water is above the little water 
animals that crawl on the bottom of ocean or river. 

Every child is familiar with water in many forms, 
but perhaps the wonders of its forms are so common 
that he has not noticed how miraculous they are. 
"We cultivate the imagination of our children by 
tales of th3 prince who became invisible when he 
put on his cap of darkness and who made far 
journeys through the air on his magic carpet and 
yet no cap of darkness ever wrought more astonish- 
ing disappearances than occur when this most com- 
mon of our Earth's elements disappears from under 
our very eyes, dissolving into thin air." What child 
has not noticad the steam rising from the damp 
pavement when the sun comes out after a shower? 
The drops of water are donning their magic caps 
and flying off into the atmosphere to become invis- 
ible to ozT eyes. The next time we see them, it may 
be as part of ths white cloud sailing across the blue 
sky. Than there is the magic power which brings 
back the vapor spirit to sight and touch. This ma- 
gician's name is Cold or Jack Frost who transforms 
our water drops again and gives them many fancy 
shapes. 

When the child sees so many things smaller and 
weaker than he, all doing something and making 
something, he too longs to join this busy world. He 
may well use such occupations as cutting, pasting, 
weaving and modelling, for the birds, trees and 
spiders do all these things, while the flowers are 
painted with colors taken from the sunbeams and 
from the earth. 

Stories of animals and insects may be appropri- 
ately told to emphasize the nicety and exactness of 
work done by creatures so much more helpless than 
we, and in this way a desire to do good and accurate 
work will be stimulated. 
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Bertha Crocker Cook 

32 Ford Place, Bridgeport, Conn. 

LITTLE DAUGHTERS' SPRING COAT 

Make It at Home 

Now that Easter is over, let me offer a little sug- 
gestion to the wise mother who has deferred pur- 
chasing her little daughters' Spring coat until the 
soaring prices of children's coats resumed their nor- 
mal price. Easter came unusually early this year, 
that means the kiddies are still wearing their winter 
wraps. And as Easter Sunday's weather is gener- 
ally unreliable the practical mother was apt to take 
time in selecting the little Spring coat and hat. 
Prices were a bit high forsooth. 

Every kiddie's heart's desire is to look "pretty" 
on Sundays. Children naturally all love light col- 
ored clothes, tho mother may hesitate in selecting 
the light attractive materials, fearing they are too 
unserviceable. But if little daughter is careful of 
her "best clothes" surely she will take extra pride 
in keeping her pretty little coat unspotted. 

I offer this hint: If you intend to make your tot's 
coat at home, choose a simple pattern requiring the 
least amount of tailoring and depend upon the color 
and quality of the material for style effect, rather 
than a difficult design. A simple model cut loose, 
and belted in by a broad belt of the same material. 
A smart convertible collar attached, that could be 
worn high on cool days or turned down when the 
weather was warmer. Heavy stitching with silk 
and good-looking bone buttons in matching shades, 
finishes a very attractive little coat. 

Don't hesitate to make your little daughter attrac- 
tive. Please her in the appealing light shades, such 
a beautiful variety as Raspberry, Pekin Blue, 
Quaker Gray, Rose, delicate green, and biscuit shade 
(tan). She will wear it all during the Spring and 
summer months for dressy occasions, and then as 
soon as the Fall comes, her thrifty mother may re- 
model it a trifie. First she could dye it at home 
with dye purchased at the drug store. A navy blue, 
burgundy or even tobacco brown. Remove the belt, 
the button moulds could be covered from the mater- 
ial of the b3lt. A new collar and deep cuffs of wool 
plaid or ve!our added, and a circular band of extra 
material, same as collars and cuffs, length3ned the 
bottom of the coat. That may bscome short owing 
to the youngster's rapid growth during the summer. 
Thus you can really have two coats from one. Re- 
member you cannot dye a dark coat unless you make 
it an unappealing sombre color. 

However, if your youngster is one of those who 
are inclined to be "tomboyish" than a demure little 
girl, it is best to choose a darker color such as trape 
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gray, cadet, royal blue, bottle green and the browns. 
Broadcloth, serge, gabardine, and even wool jersey 
are the materials up-to-date for the juvenile Spring 
coats this season. A chic little coat may even be 
fashioned out of Mother's old-fashioned suit or big 
sister's light full plaited skirt. Thus the clever 
mother saves on her clothing allowance and is able 
to buy extra "Thrift Stamps." 

FROCKS FOR THE KINDERGARTEN KIDDIES. 

MAKE THEM AT HOME 

Bertha Crocker Cook 

32 Ford Place, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Never have school and playtime frocks for kiddies 
been simpler, and yet there is a certain dainty 
charm which makes them suitable not only for the 
"romp hours" but the dress-up time as well. 

There is nothing like gin:?ham to give practical 
service, and the spring forecast reveals the fact that 
it is going to be just as popular for the wee maid as 
for grown-up sister. And just the thing to wear 
under heavy coats, and so fresh and winsome after 
the continual wearing of woolen and serge dresses. 
A very fine assortment in the ginghams, also cham- 
bray, was recently offered in a large shop for nine- 
teen cents a yard. As only three yards are required 
for a child's dress, you can readily see how very 
economical and sensible these little school dresses 
are. 

A mother of a little girl of eight recently showed 
me a quaint little dress of Parsely green gingham, 
the wise mother had taken advantage of the numer- 
ous bargains now going on and had fashioned the 
little frock at home. The little green dress was of 
stripes, consequently the box plaits were easily ac- 
complished. Two box plaits in front and two in the 
back are smart. A black patent leather belt may 
be slipped through the plaits. Large patch pockets 
were placed at the hips, while a smart "Buster 
Brown" collar of pique finished the neck; and pique 
trimmed the rather high turn-back cuff, giving a 
finished touch to the long sleeves. This simple little 
frock was buttoned all down in front with large 
pearl buttons, and could be unbuttoned and laid fiat, 
simplifying the ironing of it when washed. 

April and May have windy and wild spells. Al- 
ready marbles and jumping ropes are appearing on 
the streets, and when that happens we may feel sure 
spring is upon us and be prepared to meet her ade- 
quately clothed. 

In clothes as in everything else the kiddies come 
first and mothers often like to get the little one's 
wardrobe settled before she turns her attention upon 
her own. 

Combine "art with sensibility." Over-trimmed 
dresses offend good judgment and prevent the kid- 
dies from enjoying themselves to their fullest. 

Another delightful and simple little frock is made 
of pink chambray. The open neck with a dainty 
collar of handkerchief linen in white, makes an ex- 
cellent combination. A yoke is generally becoming 
to children. The front of the frock is cut in panel 



effect, the center of the panel of the same width as 
the hem. Pearl buttons could be used at either side 
of the panels, and marked the beginning of the sash 
ends. Sash made of the soft handkerchief linen, 
hemmed neatly; the little sash is brought around the 




ELLEN'S LITTLE JAPANESE FROCK 
Home-made 

loose frock to tie in back. Tiny V pockets, slanted 
at the hip with one pearl button at each top point. 
Three quartered soft loose sleeves with the hand- 
kerchief linen cuffs complete this ideal little dress. 
For sheer frocks or Sunday-noon dresses, organ- 
die, batiste and heavy linen are always satisfactory, 
and especially charming. Trimmed with dainty em- 
broidery or edged with buttonhole scaUops. Sucb • 
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little model you could give a French touch to, by 
simply flouncing a nice width for the skirt. A round 
neck edged with a narrow hemstitched frill, and 
sleeves too can be finished with the frill. 

A mother has not much time to spend upon the 
mere choice of clothes this year as she has always 
previously done, her time is very much preoccupied 
with countless things that are claiming her atten- 
tion. So she may be relieved to find her choice 
limited to some degree. There is also a satisfaction 
to know the child is dressed creditably. With this 
simple out line to go by — Presto! and little Ellen has 



likely to be an amiable, well behaved young person 
than her small neighbor whose hat is selected at a 
haphazard fashion or simply because it happens to 
be in style, without regarding the child's individual- 
ity or personality. What is becoming to one child 
might be hopelessly unsuited and look forlorn on an- 
other. 

A dainty little Spring bonnet for a brunette could 
be fashioned for around fifty cents thus: Get a small 
mushroom shape, it could be purchased at one of the 
Woolworth stores for a trifle. Bright gold color silk 
straw sewed on neatly and trimmed with black-eyed 
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her dresses, without the usual, hand in mother's, 
tired little feet trotting to keep step with others, on 
the annual spring shopping expedition. 

HER FIRST SPRING HAT 

Bertha Crocker Cook 

32 Ford Place, Bridgeport, Conn. 

One reason why Mother and Auntie enjoy choos- 
ing the wee little maid's first Spring hat is because 
they cannot help remembering with what entrancing 
delight they wore their first dress-up hat! And 
never before have such pretty fascinating models 
been on display in the shop windows. New shapes 
intricate as unfolding flowers, others sweet and 
simple; and still others quaint and adorable as their 
small wearer, they have all the simplicity of child- 
hood and added to this modem air of smartness that 
is very charming. Silk, ribbons, streamers, flowers, 
shirring, and dainties of all sorts go to make our 
little ladyship's up-to-date Spring bonnet. 

It is the wise mother who realizes that children 
are just as susceptable to the influence of hats as 
their elders, and the little girl whose bonnet is 
chosen with an eye for beauty and especially becom- 
ingness, m well as for practical qualities is far mors 



Susan daisies, and black velvet ribbon completes this 
little hat and looked quite refreshing and charming. 
Another little piquant childish hat is a poke bonnet 
shape, of navy blue straw. High crown. Cut rim 
two and a half inches either side of center back up 
to the crown, then turn up to the crown. Two small 
bunches of bright red cherries can be purchased in 
Woolworth's for a small sum, arrange the cherries 
attractively, at both sides of the hat. Light blue 
velvet ribbon brought around the crown and tied in 
a bow in back with streamers, finishes this quaint 
little hat and is quite fascinating on a little blonde. 
Now, Mother, remember no beruffled hat for wee 
daughter this season, the simpler the more charm- 
ing and piquant. ''For the Kiddie's Hat Reflects the 
Charm of Childhood." 



The proud neVer have friends; not in prosperity, 
for then they know nobody; and not in adversity, for 
then nobody knows them. — Sydney Smith. 

Have a purpose in life, and, having it, throw such 
strength of mind and muscle into your work as God 
has given you. — Carlyle. 

A strong and faithful pulpit is no mean safeguard 
of a nation's lif s.— John Hall. 
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A Construction Work Story 

FIRST DAY. THE STORY. LITTLE RED RID- 
ING HOOD 
(The story is familiar to all) 
Laura Rountree Smith 

Second Day. Draw and color Little Red-Riding 
Hood with basket. 

Third Day. Draw and color the woods around her. 
Birds in tree and squirrels in the path. 

Fourth Day. Cut and paste her hood, cape and 
basket and wild things in the wood. 

Fifth Day. Model her basket. 

Sixth Day. Draw and color wild flowers found 
in the woods. 

Seventh Day. Trace round the wolf. 

Eighth Day. Cut and paste the house in the 
woods. 

Ninth Day. Draw the wolf in bed with a cap on, 
and draw hunter. 

Tenth Day. Cut and paste, or draw and color the 
whole story or make a booklet, cut double, drawing 
pictures inside. Write outside: 

Do Not Linger In The Woods 

Make it very plain that Little Red Riding Hood 
escapes. Try to leave your stories always with a 
happy ending. 

RONALD'S BIRTHDAY PRESENT 
J. M. Niven, 39 Yorkville Ave., Toronto, Canada 

"Mother," cried Ronald, rushing into the kitchen, 
"May I send a birthday present to old Mr. Gordon?" 

Mrs. McKay laid down the cake she was removing 
from the oven, and stared in surprise at her son. 
"Who's Mr. Gordon and why should you give him a 
present?" 

"O mother he's that nice old man who lives in the 
little brown cottage at the end of our street. He al- 
ways speaks to me when he sees me. But I only 
found out his name today when I was in the grocer's 
He was there too, and I heard him telling Mr. John- 
son that if he was spared till next Sunday that he 
would be seventy-five years old. I thought what a 
jolly surprise it would be if we sent him a birthday 
present, for he lives all by himself." 

"But I've seen a young man going in and out of 
the cottage. I thought he was a relation," said 
Mrs. McKay. 

"0, that was his grandson/' said Ronald, "and he's 
gone to the war. Mr. Gordon is worrying a lot be- 
cause he hasn't had a letter yet. Do let's do some- 
thing for the poor old man, mother, he doesn't seem 
to have many friends." 



"All right son, what would you like to send him?" 

"You know best mother, but I think he'd like a 
letter best of all, for he's always watching for the 
postman." 

"Well, 111 buy a nice book for you to send, and 
you can write your own letter. Just leave room for 
me to add a line or two." 

Ronald's letter to old Mr. Gordon read as follows: 

Dear Mr. Gordon: 

I am sending you this letter and birthday pre- 
sent because I know you miss your soldier boy 
so much, and because I want to let you know 
that there is a little boy at number 62 on your 
street who is wishing you many happy returns 
of the day. 

If I were older I'd go to the war too like your 
grrandson. From 

Ronald McKay. 
The P. S. was written by Mrs. McKay. 

Will you come in on Sunday afternoon and 
have a cup of tea with us? 

Ronald's Mother. 

"Well, upon my word," said Mr. Gordon to himself 
next morning when he had read the note, "if this 
doesn't beat all. Somebody wants me to tea. It's 
many a long day since I was invited out. Yes, I 
know that little curly headed chap at number 62 and 
a nice youngster he is. And see the book they've 
sent me. I'll surely go on Sunday and thank them." 

The old man made his way to a cupboard where 
in a box on a shelf was his suit of black clothes 
carefully wrapped in paper, "They'll do all right," 
said he, "even if they are twenty years old. It's 
funerals mostly that I've worn them at.** 

On Sunday afternoon Ronald's father and mother 
greeted Mr. Gordon kindly and made him welcome. 
After tea Mrs. McKay sat at the piano and sang 
some of the good old hymns, in which the visitor 
with quavering notes was able sometimes to join. . 

"You have given me one of the happiest evenings 
of my life," said the old man at parting. "I think 
I appreciate it all the more because it was all such 
a surprise." 

"It has been a pleasure to us," said Mr. McKay, 
"to hear your stories of pioneer life. We of this 
generation know too little of the hardships our fore- 
fathers went through in settling this country. We 
hope to see you often, Mr. Gordon. We have to 
thank Ronald for getting you here." 

"Yes it was the little chap's letter that went to my 
heart. And I will gladly come again to see you." 

Six weeks later after a very short illness old Mr. 
Gordon passed away. Among the papers in his 
desk, was found his will, in which all he had was left 
to his soldier grandson with the exception of a 
twenty dollar gold piece which he left to his little 
friend Ronald McKay "in memory of a kind act and 
a pleasant friendship formed on my seventy-fifth 
birthday." 

"It was awfuUy kind ^J^^^Gordon/' said Bould 
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when he heard the news, "but I'd much rather have 
him back than have his money." 

I'm glad to hear you say that, my son»" said Mr. 
McKay. "We are in this world to be helpful and 
kind to one another.^ If we bear that in mind it will 
bring us a lot of happiness and that is what money 
cannot buy." 



With little cubes we play to-day, 
We play to-day, we play to-day. 
With little cubes we play to-day, 
So early in the morning. 
(Then hand over hand, fists tight) 

This is the way we build to-day, 
We build to-day, we build to-day. 
This is the way we build to-day, 
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GAMES FOR MAY 

THE AUTOMOBILE 

By Anna Mae Brady 

Music by Lela Clark 

(Book Rights Reserved) 

As the children sing "Now Little Friends Come 

Out For a Spin" the leader steps before the child he 

wishes to take for a ride. He guides the machine 

by a "Make believe" steering wheel. The friend 

steps in behind him and they gallop around the 

circle. He may then take several passengers in the 

same way. 

THE AUTOMOBILE 
Now little friends come out for a spin 
All is ready if you will jump in 
Honk! Honk! 
Up the hill and down we go. 

Sometimes fast and sometimes slow 
Honk! Honk! Look out for my automobile. 



1. Game based on cube divided. To teach count- 
ing and arrangement. 

The children sit in a circle and choose a leader. 
He takes the cube apart and asks a child how many 
small cubes there are in the large cube. He may 
come and count at first, later he must know. An- 
other child may be asked to arrange the small cubes 
in twos and fours, etc. Another child may be asked 
to make a pleasing group of cubes, etc. They all 
sing, Tune "Mulberry BuBb/' 



So early in the morning. 
2. A child is chosen for the farmer. He stands 
outside the circle. He gives the children names of 
trees. They all say. 

Reach up toward the fair blue sky, 
'TIS Arbor Day you know, 
Trees we plant in merry May 
Must grow — grow — grow. 
The farmer calls for any trees, as. 
Pine trees you are very dear. 
Come, little trees, I'll plant you here. 

The pine tree runs out, he calls for another tree 
each time till none are left in the first circle. They 
sing any pretty little spring song and skip off. 

How our hearts are saddened that men yet must 
learn to kill but I do believe it will clear the air for 
the future. There are great things yet to be done 
but may our world soon learn the peace that passeth 
understanding. How thankful we are for our fore- 
fathers who gave us our new world — God preserve 
it to us, and help us give it to others. 

How self-deceived the poor Germans are. 



Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life; the 
evening beam that smiles the clouds away, and tints 
to-morrow with prophetic ray. — Byron. 



Pleasure must first have the warrant that it is 
without sin; then the measure, thal^ is without ex- 
cess.— H, G. J. Adam. Digitized by V:rO 
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A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay. 



May we salute thee with our early song 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

MAY 
F. G. Sanders, Toronto, Ontario 
Sweet May has come to love us 
The trees their blossoms don 
Oh! isn't this a happy day? 
The first of May, the first of May. 

All the birds and bees are singing 

All ths lily bells are ringing 

All the brooks are full of laughter 

And the winds come whispering after 

What is this the flowers say ? 

What is this ths flowers say? 

It is lovely May. 



THE MAY QUEEN 

"You must wake and call me early, call me early 
mother dear; 

To-morrow'll be the happiest time of all the glad 
New Year; 

Of all the glad New Year mother, the maddest mer- 
riest day; 

For I'm to be Queen of the May, mother, I'm to be 
Queen of the May." 
Read all of Tennyson's poem to the children and 

they will understand some of the feelings of May 

day. 

A LITTLE LADY 

By Myra A. Buck 
As I was walking out today. 
Along a path quite shady, 
I saw before me coming near, 
A cunning little lady. 

She' did not speak a word to me 
Her manner was quite shocking. 
She only gave her head a nod 
And past me she went walking. 

She wore no hat upon her head, 
Nor any kind of bonnet. 
Her dress was made of reddish brown 
With polka dots upon it. 

She wore no shoes upon her feet, 

And nothing did she carry. 

I really thought she might have wings, 

She moved so light and airy. 

And here is what she truly did 
TbU cunning little lady. 



Whom I met walking out today. 
Along the path quite shady. 

Her polka dotted dress so snug. 
She lifted very lightly. 
Then off she flew, this lady bug! 
To where the sun shone brightly. 



THE PRINCE OF KINDERGARTEN 

By Bertha Crocker Cook 

32 Ford Place, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The Prince of Kindergarten, 

Went forth to fight the foe; 

He took with him his brand new slate, 

And pencil colored blue. 

Along the gravel pathway, 
And down the lawn he passed. 
A perfect little prince, 
In his corduroy pants. 

He quivered and he quaked, 
But his little head held high. 
And expanded out his chest, 
Like a regular guy. 

As he passed us manly, by, 
Ev'ry one could plainly see; 
This was little Master Douglas' 
First day attending school. 



ANNABEL'S WALK 
Myra A. Buck 
A little girl named Annabel 
Went walking in a shady dell. 
It was a mild and pleasant day t 

Quite early in the month of May. OglC 
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The sky o'er head was bright and blue; 
The grass was like a carpet new; 
The playful breeze about her curls, 
She thought was kind to little girls. 

A little bird upon a tree 

Was singing sweet as sweet could be; 

Across her path a rabbit ran, 

His coat was of a pretty tan. 

As farther on she chanced to stray, 

A little brook was murm'ring gay; 

A squirrel grey sat on a rail; 

Beside a bush she saw a quail. 

Near to a green and mossy stone, 
A harebell sweet there bloomed alone. 
Where e're she went, the flowers fair 
Seemed springing up from ev'rywhere. 
A honey bee went chasing by, 
And then a yellow butterfly. 
She thought she heard a chickadee, 
But where he was she could not see. 

Then home again went Annabel; 
Of many things she had to tell. 
So much did she enjoy her walk, 
About it all she could but talk. 
She left out not a single word 
Of what she saw or what she heard; 
And when at night she went to bed, 
"I thank Thee, Lord," was what she said. 



THE GARDEN 

By Rebecca Strutton 

I know the dearest garden, 
Where the sweetest flowers grow, 
Where all is bright confusion, 
Blossoms never in a row, 

Where the tall and stately Lily, 
To the Poppy makes a bow. 
The Violet spreads perfume— 
Oh, I think I smell it now! 

The Larkspur is a-waving 
Just above the Mignonette, 
And the Four-o'clock stays out 
Until the Sun begins to set. 

I am going to the country. 
To my lady's garden, fair, 
As queen among the flowers, 
I will find my grandma, there! 



THE WEE WAVE 



A YELLOW BIRD 

By Myra A, Buck 

I love to hear the little birds 
That sing in ev'ry tree; 
I love their joyous merry song; 
They sound so sweet to me. 

Of all the little birds I love. 
There's one I love the best, 
A cunning, cunning, yellow bird 
That hasn't any nest. 

His home is in a pretty cage, 
Within my window hung; 
And there he sings and sings to me 
The sweetest song that's sung. 

Through summer's heat and winter's cold 
He ever sings the same, 
And he will answer to my call, 
Should I but speak his name. 

His voice is loud, and clear, and strong, 
And then 'tis soft and low; 
My little pet canary's song 
You, too, would love I know. 



Celesta F. Martin, 1362 Third St., San Diego, Calif. 
What did you think, Little Wave, 
When the Ocean's din 
And the breakers brave 
Rolled you in. Little Wave? 
The Seabirds in the blue, 
Shouted back to you, 
"Oh, Little Wave, we love life too!" 
And the Kelpies, gaily drest, 
Bobbed upon your silver crest. 
And cried out in loving jest, 
"Ho! Little Wave!" 
You thought that we forgot. 
And Ocean knew you not. 
One tiny wave! 

But without your rythmic beat, 
Old Ocean's not complete, 
Dear Little Wave!" 



April days are rarely sunny. 
Says each Kindergarten Bunny, 
So better get umbrellas out. 
And rubbers too without a doubt. 



FISHIN' 
Rebecca Strutton, 1025 Eighth St., San Diego, Calif. 
My Daddy took me fishin' 
In the cutest little boat. 
Awhile we both would paddle. 
And then awhile we'd float. 

Next Dad fixed a rod for me, 
And said I must be still 
Mustn't move or hfirdly breathe, 
But just sit tight until 

I should feel something pulling, 
Then, all at once it came — 
Caught a fish, and pretty soon 
My Daddy did the same! 

Got a dozen — took 'em home 
And mother cooked 'em good. 
Dad remarked, "well go again," 
I said we surely 
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Yesterday we went again, 
And wished and fished till night 
Oh, what's the use o' wishin' ? 
Didn't even get a bite! 



OUR MARINER 
Rebecca Strutton, 1025 Eighth St., San Diego, Calif. 
I know a lusty mariner, 
Who sails the ocean blue, 
His ships are of the whitest. 
He has a loyal crew. 
For each of his great liners. 
And when the waves are high, 
Stirred up by Baby's pink palms. 
Then Mother just "stands by" 
And rescues from destruction. 
This fleet of lovely boats. 
And into quiet harbor. 
Each vessel safely floats, 
Our mariner now takes a dip. 
And then, a soothing rub. 
Next, his cabin — dainty cot. 
The ocean? — Baby's tub! 



THE TOY STORE 



By Clarence T. Hubbard 

The "kiddies" or younger folk found in the pri- 
mary and junior classes of churches and schools al- 
ways take delight and really feel flattered, when 
asked "to take part in an entertainment." And as a 
rule their zealous participation makes their little 
parts as interesting as those carried out by their 
elders. Along this particular line of endeavor, en- 
tertainment get-ups for children are rather difficult 
to arrange as it is difficult to find something in 
which they will be happily suited and allowed to 
join in without endless amount of tedious drilling. 
Following is a conception carried out in the East by 
a children's class with marked success. 

The Toy Store was a small play originated and 
then elaborated in the class itself although eventual- 
ly produced by competent people accustomed to 
handling sich entertainments. To begin with a 
scene was worked up with the aid of h2avy painted 
paper, some "props" borrowed from a department 
store, an improvised counter composed of a plank 
across two chairs and hidden with an abundance of 
appropriate cloth. A few chairs and other store 
furniture was cast about while several hobby horses, 
swings and other play-articles found their places. 
Most of the "toy stock" was secured through vari- 
ous members of the classes although a few things 
were borrowed from stores. 

The rise of the curtain revealed the interior of a 
toy store arranged as described above as well as var- 
ious dolls reposing behind the counter, in glass cases 
and stood up against the wall. Some of these dolls 
were made of rag and plaster but the majority were 
members of the younger classes impersonating Gob- 
lins, Clowns, Fairies and other doll impersonations. 
Even a live Boy Scout Doll posed like a statue in the 



comer. Each child was trained to retain his or her 
pose like a china doll until the shop-keeper left for 
home. Then they came from the respective places 
and joined in a jubilee. The clowns tumbled about; 
the Scotch Doll did a Highland Fling; the Sailor 
Doll capered in the Hornpipe and so on. The "baby- 
doll" had an opportunity to recite a little piece about 
dolls while the Teddy Bear kept them all frightened. 
The Sailor Boy Doll and the Boy Scout Doll removed 
some tenis balls from the show case and placed them 
on the floor having a race between them to see who 
could pick them up with a spoon first, similar to the 
well known peanut race. 

One of the amusing items occurred when the 
Clown Doll picked up a toy dog, and a hoop, com- 
manding the dog to jump through — which the dog 
accomplished, going through like a streak of light- 
ning. A strong silk thread pulled by one behind the 
stage was, of course, instrumental. Another little 
by-play that brought laughter was when a Boy Doll 
took a pop-gun and looked out of the stage window 
exclaiming that he would shoot every cat he saw 
and every time he hit a cat the bell would ring. The 
bell rang every time but finally missed. All the 
dolls poked fun at him but at the succeeding shot the 
bell rang twice. 

Then the boys had a contest with the bow and 
arrow set also playing indoor golf and doing other 
short games of interest to the audience. When the 
shop-keeper returned all resumed their places and 
the curtain was rung down. 

The idea can be enlarged in endless ways by in- 
troducing advertisement dolls such as the Gold Dust 
Twins, Sunny Jim, Dutch Cleanser Girl, or any child 
that plays an instrument or who has gained pro- 
ficiency in any game or sport can have a ready and 
novel way to demonstrate his or her ability without 
being a "soloist." The mothers made the costumes 
and the affair proved a delightful change from the 
ready cut song and recitation program always 
expected of young folks. 
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FREE HAND CDTTING, PAPER TEARING 
AND DRAWING FOR MARCH 




DRAWING 



The poster. of Little Bo-peep is cut free hand, and 
mounted on green construction paper with blue sky. 
Bo-peep is drawn and cut out, or cut free hand and 




Little Bo-Peep 

mounted. The fence is cut from manila paper and 
the sheep are white. 

The dogwood makes a pretty black board border. 
The children will enjoy drawing the dogwood on 




Dogwood Blossoms 

light brown paper with white chalk, stems of brown 
and leaves of green crayon. 

The automobiles are ready for the May Day out- 
ing. These are cut free hand and mounted. 



In their work for constructive defense kindergart- 
nsrs could serve their country with as true a zeal as 
those who were actually in the fighting line. — Cath- 
erine R. Watkins. 



Never try to reason the prejudice out of a man. — 
It was not reasoned into him, and cannot be reason- 
ed out. — Sydney Smith. 



God has promised pardon for him that repenteth, 
but he hath not promised repentence to him that 
sinneth. — Anselm. 



(See illustrations on following page.) 



One of the most attractive invitation folders we 
have made is the "May Pole." 

Cut a circle six inches in diameter from a heavy 
quality of linen or bond paper doubled, leaving a 
fiat side on fold to hold the two circles booklet form. 
Make a pole by rolling like lamp lighter. Run this 
through hole cut in one of the circles. Write the 
invitation on the other circle. Fasten ribbons or 
colored threads to top of pole and to hands of the 
figures. 

The child's work is to paste the string of figures 
around the circle. In cutting figrures fold a strip of 
paper 12x2 V^ in. into eight squares, 2V^xlV6 in., 

f)lace pattern with foot % in. from bottom of square, 
eaving a square attached to the foot of each figure. 
The square to be pasted to base attached to May 
Pole as shown in illustration No. 1. Hands are cut 
touching fold of paper, this leaves the hands of eight 
figures joined. Open and cut bows and skirt off so 
there are boys and girls to dance the May Pole. 
Illustration No. 2 is a May Basket. 
We revised the Valentine verse for May. 

"When you send a May Basket 
That's the time for fun. 
Put it on the front door knob. 
Ring the bell and run, run, run, 
Ring the bell and run." 

The tiny three cornered illustration shows three 
pansies attached to a triangle, fold on jotted lines 
and brad the three corners. Make handle of ribbon. 

The pansy is made very attractive by cutting 
from yellow and scratching over with violet. 
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Ready For The May-Day Outing 
Olive Wills, Cheyenne 

"April showers make May flowers." 

How delightfully welcome are the first few blos- 
soms of spring. Both the flowers and the birds are 
a source of joy recounted over and over each spring 
as long as life may be. They never grow old, they 
never fail to give a thrill of pleasure to the passer- 
by, to lighten a heavy heart, and I do not think I 
ever found a class that did not take real pleasure in 
a flower or a bird lesson. 

Shall we now make a May basket full of flowers, a 




flower poster? Give to each child a paper 9x12 in. 
The common grey drawing paper is good color. Fold 
the long way and as the teacher dictates cut half of 
a basket shape as in Fig. I. Be careful that you 
cut from the open side, so that when you open it 
both sides will be alike. 

Place this basket on another piece of a grey green 
or a darker toned paper and paste the bottom of the 
basket to this, not more until all is finished. 

Patterns for flowers in good size are given in Fig. 
II, a, b, c, d, e, f. The teacher might trace these off 
and transfer to a stiff card, cut out carefully. Then 
the children can trace around these card board pat- 
terns, color with crayons, then cut them out very 
carefully and arrange in the basket something as 
Fig. III. 

Paste these flowers to the large back ground, then 
paste the basket at the top, also the handle. I would 
urge the children never to cover the entire unit with 
paste. It almost invariably seeps out and makes a 
miussy piece of work. Just a tiny bit of paste in 



the center of the unit is generally enough. Lay a 
thin paper over all and, while holding flrmly, rub 
with the flnger nails, no, no other rubbing will do 
the same. Now your pasted spots will not show. 
Another pleasing way to make your poster is to 




cv.t thG flowers of colored paper, red, yellow, pink 
and gre3n, in placs of painting them. Fig. IV is a 
t-ilip poster of colored papers. 

A bird postsr make in much the same way. Fig. 
V pattorns given. The leaves and stem grey green, 
part marked a — white; b — black; c — red; d — light 
yellow. A narrow margin of harmonious color is a 
pleasing finish. 

lllu>tralions relating to above will be found on the 
fullowinj^ page. 




P, G. Sajtobbs, Tobowto, Oirx. OglC 
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THE LANGUAGE OF COLORS 

Did you know that colors have a language? That 
they can make us feel happy or unhappy according 
to whether they speak in agreeable or disag^reeable 
tones? Some colors speak loudly, violently; others 
more quietly. Some speak in cheerful tones; others 
more dully. Let us have a little talk with them. 

Choose six decided colors, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, violet. Use kindergarten papers or 
your crayons, or paints, or pieces of ribbon. 

Place the colors in a row and we will try to learn 
their language. Artists call some of these colors 
warm and others cold. Which seem to you warm? 
If you were papering your doll's house which colors 
would you use to make a sunny room look cool in 
summer? Which to make a gloomy room look 
cheerful in winter? If a room had a low ceiling and 
you chose a striped paper, which way should the 
stripes run to make it seem high? Take a card- 
board box and paint stripes up and down the inside 
walls and note the effect. Cut out a paper-doll. 
On one side paint stripes running up and down her 
dress, and on the othar side, stripes running horizon- 
tally across. Which set makes the doll look more 
slender ? 

Which colors suggest hot-tempered people? 
Which quiet, dignified folk? 

Place a series of colored oblongs or the first gift 
balls in a circle, like children in kindergarten. De- 
cide which colors are what the artists call "advanc- 
ing" colors. Which "retiring". Which suggest the 
child who is eager to be a leader, to be boss ? Which 
are the ones always ready to smile or to help? 
Which would bravely skip around the circle on the 
first day? Which would timidly hang back? Which 
are jolly? Which seem a little sad? Are distant 
mountains and the sky advancing or retiring hues? 
Cut small circles or squares of each of the six, place 
on black, and decide which is the brightest, the dull- 
est, etc. 

Look at the colors on your little circle and decide 
which pairs of these children would naturally get 
along best together. Do blue and yellow seem to 
agree? Their tempers are quite different when 
they are placed side by side. If they seem to quarrel 
send a narrow strip of white or black to stand be- 
tween them as peacemaker. You will find that some 
colors always seem ready to quarrel with each other, 
while others can be induced to be friendly and har- 
monious if rightly treated. 

Some times if a cheerful, bright person comes into 
the room all the others brighten up and all becomes 
lively. Other people, when they enter a room, seem 



to clap a lock on other folks' tongues, and all become 
dull and silent. Take a piece of paper or cloth, say 
violet, and place on it one by one, squares of the 
other five colors. Notice that some of the colors 
make the violet seem more brilliant; others make it 
look fainter and duller. 

In dressing your dolls, or furnishing your doll- 
house, or arranging flowers you will find colors 
can be made to talk pleasantly to each other or dis- 
cordantly. 

When an artist paints a picture he plans the 
arrangement of colors so that they will say just 
what he wants them to. In the theater, the manag- 
er plans the colors of the actors so that when they 
stand side by side, or in a group they will make just 
the pleasing color picture he wishes the audience to 
see. 

When a lantern is seen on a railway with a green 
light, the color says "caution," "look out," "take 
care." A red signal says "danger." A white clear 
light means "safety." 

The beautiful band of colors (the spectrum) made 
by sunlight shining through the prism, tells men 
who know the language what the far distant sun is 
made of — iron, potassium, sodium, etc. The spectra 
of other stars tell them what these are made of. 
Secrets they could learn in no other way. 

Colors have other meanings also. We all know 
what red, white and blue mean as arranged in the 
American flag. We know also the colors of the 
English, French and Italian flags. 

But colors also speak in another way when by 
themselves. Black speaks of death and sorrow; 
green speaks of gladness, faith, immortality, new 
life; red means divine love, charity, martyrdom for 
faith; yellow means jealousy; blue speaks of hope 
and constancy; violet means penitence and purple, 
justice and royalty. White signifies innocence and 
purity. 

THE PEACEMAKER 

Two little Colors went out to play, 

But quarreled at once, I'm sorry to say. 

Till Black ran between, taking each by the hand, 
And at once they were friends at her gentle 
command. 



THE SEEDLING 



A tiny seed was put to bed — 
Soft, without any stones. 
It slept until a raindrop laughed, 
"Come, wake up, lazybones!" 

It stretched and stretched its rootlet feet, 

Till they'd secured a hold; 
It stretched its seed-leaves pale, till they 

Could peep above the mold. 

How good it seemed to look around, 

After its long, long nap. 
Feeling the warm, moist, fragrant air, — 

Ready to doff its cap. 

And as the sunshine followed rain. 

It tossed the cap away. 
And chan|:ed its garment pale to greeiii T 



To celebrate the May, 
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OUR FRIENDS, THE TREES 
J. M. Niven, Toronto, Canada 
How wonderful are the trees! Not only in the 
Spring of the year when they are putting forth their 
young leaves, but when the hot summer days come, 
how refreshing is their shade! Autumn steals along, 
and the tints of the leaves are so beautiful that we 
say the crowning beauty of the trees is in the Fall. 
But wait till a heavy fall of snow covers the bare 
trees with a snowy mantle, and a shower of sleet is 
added to this, causing the icicles to dangle from 
every tiny twig. The sun comes out, and the whole 
world is a picture. Cameras are brought out and 



As the lad grew older this idea remained with him, 
and then he acted upon a plan for which hundreds 
and hundreds of people have blessed him. 

He went from one end of the country to another 
collecting apple seeds. His plan was to start or- 
chards in parts of the country which had not yet 
been opened up. When he came to a nice, sunny, 
open place in the forest, he planted some seeds and 
protected them by putting around them some brush- 
wood which acted as a fence. 

Because of what he had done he was given the 
name of "Appleseed Johnny." Years after, when 
people came to settle in those parts they found 





photographs taken, for surely never was such 
beauty. 

Trees give us nuts and fruits to eat. Think what 
would our little friends the squirrels do if there were 
no nuts. What about the birds? They would have 
no homes and no food. No, we should not like to be 
without our trees. Our world would be a strange 
place without them. 

Then, too, the water instead of being absorbed in- 
to the ground, would run down the hills, tear big 
holes in the soil, and cause floods. 

In summer, if we had no trees, the sun would 
scorch the grass and kill the plants. Our parks 
would not be the pleasant places in which to rest 
that they now are. 

Let us preserve our trees for we need them, not 
only for their beauty and their shade, but we need 
them to help us in building our houses, in making 
our furniture, in constructing our ships, and in these 
days when coal is so scarce, we need plenty of fire- 
wood. 

Many years ago a lad was sitting under an apple 
tree, enjoying some of the fruit. The thought came 
to him that if some one had not planted the tree, he 
could not have had any apples. Then the question 
he put to himself was ''Why can't I save seeds and 
plant them for somebody?" 



young orchards, and you may be sure they had 
many, many kind things to say about the man who 
had done such a good turn for his country. 

Let us each try to plant at least one tree this 
year. 

"What plant we in this apple tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June 
And redden in the August noon. 
And drop, when gentle airs come by. 
That fan the blue September sky. 
While children come with cries of glee 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass 
At the foot of the apple tree." 



The first of May was always kept in England as 
May day. A May pole was erected and with gay 
ribbons hanging from it the children danced about it. 
A May queen was chosen and all the children 
marched around the village with wreaths of flowers 
and May baskets. 



Whether zeal or moderation be the point we aim 
at, let us keep fire out of the one, and frost out of 
the other. — Addison. 



A prayer in its simplest definition is merely • 
wish turned God-ward.-^PbillipB Brooki. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION 

Chicago, June 24-29, 1918 

Monday, June 24 

Arrivals. Credentials. Committee Meetings. 

Tuesday, June 25 

Morning — Committee Meetings. Visits to Kinder- 

firartens 
Afternoon— Blackstone Theatre at 4:00. 
Addresses of Welcome. 

Response by President, Miss Stella Louise Wood. 
Address, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State Supt. 
of Schools of Colorado, and President of National 
Education Association. 
Evening — Congress Hotel at 8:00. 

Conference of Training Teachers and Supervisors. 

Chairman, Miss Caroline Abom, Supervisor of 

Kindergartens, Boston. 
Conference of Directors and Assistants 

Chairman, Miss Lucy Gage, State Normal 

School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Topic for both conferences: "Experiments in 
Measuring the Progress of Kindergarten Chil- 
dren." , . ,. 
These conferences will take place simultaneously, 
and the two or three leading speakers will present 
their papers to both audiences, following which 
there will be discussion. Miss Alma Binzel of 
Minneapolis and Miss Bessie Park of Des Moines 
will present the topic. 

Wednesday, June 26 

Morning — Congress Hotel at 9:30 

Delegates' Day with Procession, in charge of Miss 
Mary Shute and Miss Anna Harvey, Vice Presi- 
dents I. K. U. ^ ^^ ^. 
Reports of Officers and Chairmen of Standing 
Committees. 
Resume of work in the field. 

Afternoon— Municipal Pier at 4:00 

Mass Meeting of Kindergartners, Primary Teach- 
ers and all interested. * « , , 
Address by Dr. John W. Withers, Supt. of Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo. ,^ Tx 
Address. Community Singing, Dr. Peter W. Dy- 
kema, School of Music, University of Wisconsin. 
At the close of his address Dr. Dykema will lead 
the audience in the singing of national and other 
songs. 

Thursday, June 27 

Morning— Mandel Hall, University of Chicago, at 10 
Topic, The Relation of Initiative and Organization 
in Education. 

Various aspects of the subject will be presented 
bv Miss Patty S. Hill, Columbia University; 
Miss Caroline D. Abom, Boston; Miss Luella 
Palmer, New York; Miss Grace E. Mix, State 
Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
Afternoon— Mandel Hall, University of Chicago at 3. 
Address, What the Kindergarten can do for De- 
mocracy, Dr. Henrv T. Neuman, Ethical Culture 
Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Address, (Speaker to be announced). 

Friday, June 28 
Morning — Gold Room, Congress Hotel, at 9:30 

Business Meeting. Election of Officers. Reports 

of Committees. 
Afternoon — Blackstone Theatre at 4:00 

Address, The Kindergarten Unit in France, Miss 

Fanniebelle Curtis, Supervisor of Kindergartens 



of Greater New York and Director of the Unit. 

Silver Anniversary Celebration. 
Two minute speeches by some of the organizers 
and supporters of the International Kindergarten 
Union. 

Procession. Silver Offering. 
Evening — Auditorium Hotel at 6:30 

Supper-Symposium. 

Short speeches relating to constructive education- 
al ideals. 

Saturday, June 29 

Excursions. 



DEMOCRACY AND THE KINDERGARTEN 
By Luella A. Palmer 

All activities of human beings must be evaluated 
in the cold, stem light of the world's present crisis. 
New significance is being attached to the simplest 
details of every day living; the preparation of a 
meal, the buying of a pair of shoes is affected by our 
duty toward the people on the other side of the 
globe. If the principle of democracy is to be de- 
clared true and right then democracy must show 
that she can educate each individual to control him- 
self for the good of his neighbor and the world 
group. 

Even the kindergarten must be judged by its con- 
tribution toward democratic education. Fortunately 
for its future existence and growth, its ideal is just 
this aim which must be set for all education, — the 
self-controlled freedom of the individual. In the 
kindergarten a child is encouraged to express his 
individuality but at the same time to consider the 
right of his neighbors, and at times, when group ac- 
tion is necessary, to ba governed by group judg- 
ments. 

The kindergarten years are a very important per- 
iod for establishing right relations toward others. 
It is the time when fundamental habits are being 
formed. As a child begins at four years of age to 
crave the companionship of other children, the first 
modes of associating with others make an indelible 
impression. By enjoying experiences together and 
helping each other in their play the children form 
the strongest habits of right social relationships. 
The education of the kindergarten provides a firm 
and necessary foundation for democratic education. 

While the greatest value of the kindergarten lies 
in its opportunities for formini? the best social and 
ethical habits, there are other benefits to be derived 
from these early years of training. The kindergar- 
ten instigates such physical activity that the grow- 
ing body of the child is exercised where the muscles 
most need it for healthy development. Such dra- 
matic play is suggested that a child learns to con- 
trol his body and express through it. A child is in- 
terested in watching the activities going on around 
him. As not all of the thin8:s in his surrounding are 
of equal educational value the kindergarten supplies 
a selected environment which will attract a child's 
attention in the most profitable directions. Just at 
this time when a child is adding rapidly to his vo- 
cabulary the kindergarten provides vivid experiences 
as bases for conversation and gives models of form 
for expression. 

The environment of the kindergarten stimulates 
the development of the efficiency of the individual 
and the power of controlling the self. Its conditions 
promote good health, happy dispositions, keen obser- 
vation, alertness to sit^iations, funds of serviceable 
knowledge, and above all, democratic ways of associ- 
ating with others. 

It is a higher exhibition of Christian manliness to 
be able to bear trouble than to get rid of it. — H. W. 
Beecher. r^ T 
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The International Kindergarten 
Union 

By Aligb O'Gbady Moulton 

In this wide country of ours we learn thru many ave- 
nues,but chiefly, I think, thru our meetings with each 
other. "As iron sharpeneth iron, so a friend sharpen- 
eth the countenance of his friend." And our great and 
small conventions are witness to this fact. 

This Summer of 1918 in the month of June, we of the 
Kindergarten profession hope to foregather with our 
friends from many places in this city of Chicago. We 
have entertained this Kindergarten Convention twice 
before. Once in 1893 and once in 1900. Also we were 
the first who gave welcome to the infant society, for it 
was only just born before our Chicago Fair of 1893. 

The great exhibitions in this country have done much 
to further education and have given opportunity for 
wide dissemination of new practices. The World's Fair 
of 1893 was remarkable in this way and the leaders of 
the Kindergarten movements were farsighted enough 
to take advantage of it. July, 1892, at Saratoga Springs 
at the thirty-second Annual Meeting of the National 
Educational Association, a number of the Kindergarten 
teachers of the country met together to consider a pro- 
posal of Miss Sarah Stewart of Philadelphia to form an 
organization which should have two purposes. The im - 
mediate purpose was to arrange for and organize an ex- 
hibit for the Columbian Exhibition to be held the next 
year in Chicago and the broader and more permanent 
purpose was to extend and build up Kindergarten edu- 
cation, to raise the professional standard and to stabil- 
ize and deepe»n the work. Mrs. Hughes of Toronto, Miss 
Brooks of New York, Miss Mary McOulloch of St. 
Louis, Miss Annie Laws of Cincinnati, Mrs. Mary B. 
Page of Chicago, Miss Wheelock of Boston and many 
others whom we know well and to whom we owe so 
much, were among those who organized the associa- 
tion. It was called the International Kindergarten 
Union and with courage and high purpose it was suc- 
cessfully launched. 

Not more than fifty members were there at that first 
meeting but their work was well planned and strongly 
executed. From this foundation the Union has grown 
until it is now one of the largest and most active so- 
cieties in the country. 

It is no'v twenty- five years old and this year in Chi- 
cago we hope to celebrate the Silver Jubilee of the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union. It is in truth a work 
to celebrate. 

There are mora than eighteon thousand msrobars. 

There were six hundred delegates in Boston last year. 

At one of the meetings in that city last Spring there 
were twenty-five hundred in the audience and many 
were turned away. During the twenty-five years of its 
8f rvice, m33ting3 have b33n held in all th3 large cities 
and SDm3 of the smaller oaes, from San Francisco to 
New York and from New Orleans to Chicago. It has 
been a source of inspiration, encouragement and 
growth, wherever it has b3en entertained. This year 
Chicago will receive the Convention, once more realiz- 
ing with pride that it has become the third largest 



educational gathering in the United States and that it 
is truly international. We have had delegates from 
our branches in Japan, ("hina, India, Australia, from 
many European countries, South America and Mexico, 
not to mention our sister country of Canada. 

There are now nineteen Committees, working in the 
interest of Hygiene, Child Study, Experimental tests, 
Arts, Science, Home and School Philanthropy and so- 
cial Service. There is an Advisory Committee working 
in harmony with the Federal Bureau of Education at 
Washington, and there are a number of American 
Kindergarten teachers who are working in France car- 
ing for young children thru the suggestion of the 
I. K. U., as our organization is known. 

Not the least of the services rendered by this Associ- 
ation is the preservation in the Annual Reports of a 
complete record of th»^ growth of the Kindergarten 
principal and practice in this country. These reports 
contain a long series of articles and discussions by 
experts both within and without the profession on 
every phase of its life. 

We earnestly hope that we may double our endeaver 
in the next twenty-five years and that the work may 
go forward steadily to greater usefulness and service. 




MAY BUNNIES 
By Laura Rountree Smith 
Flowers gay, flowers gay, 
Bloom to greet the merry May, 
Very soon then as you know, 
A maying all the Bunnies go. 



A PATRIOTIC PROMISE 
By Mary E. Law 

I love my country, the United States of America. 
I love its flag. I promise to do all that I can to 
preserve its liberty and freedom by obeying its laws. 

Three cheers for the Red, White and Blue. Hip, 
hip, hurrah! Hip, hip, hurrah! Hip, hip, hurrah! 



When a man has not a good reason for doing a 
thing, he has one good reason for letting it aloue. — 

Walter Scott. C"f^f^n]o 
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CHICAGO SETTLEMENTS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
By Amalie Hofer Jerome 

In the earnest days of our Puritanical New Eng- 
land settlements, play and recreation were looked 
upon askance. Late in the fifties "new" education 
came, accepted as an American institution. With a 
wave of enthusiasm it spread from point to point 
across our country, and play was adopted as an in- 
strument of education. New England was hearty in 
her acceptance of the kindergarten. Many of the 
leading women of our great cities took up this 
movement with all the zeal of converts, and young 
women played with children in and out of school. 

The first play festivals and outdoor programs of 
games were conducted by kindergartners. At first 
the children, later, the teachers and parents partici- 
pated. These were frequently occasioned by the 
celebration of Froebel's birthday. One of the earliest 
of these was held in Chicago in 1888, when three 
hundred teachers and student-teachers marched and 
played games. Another I recall was arranged by 
the kindergartners at a summer session at Chautau- 
qua, New York. All teachers were invited to the 
base ball grounds for an evening of games. It was 
looked upon as a delightful innovation, and when re- 
peated filled the bleachers with on-lookers. 

The idealism of Chicago has expressed itself in 
thirty-five active social settlements, in the unique 
life of which her best citizens participate. 

Many of our first social settlements had kinder- 
gartens and acknowledged the play programs for 
children and their mothers as social work of the 
highest order. Soon vacation schools followed, with 
playgrounds. 

In the nineties several social settlements of Chi- 
cago and New York opened and maintained play- 
grounds at private expense. These early play- 
grounds had each a kindergarten and a policeman, 
and sometimes a man who took care of the older 
boys. In 1907 the National Playground Association 
of America was organized, called together by men 
and women who were actively interested in play and 
recreation for their educational value. Among these 
were Mary McDowell and Mari Ruef Hofer of Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Henry S. Curtis and Clara Van Trump of 
Washington, and the writer, all kindergartners. 

For fifty years the kindergarten movement had 
propagated play in every aspect of its meaning, psy- 
chological as well as physical. There is no doubt 
whatever that this was the great preparation for 
the national play and recreation movement which 
has swept our country into investing millions upon 
millions of dollars in equipment and facilities for 
its extension. Chicago has one hundred forty-four 
parks and playgrounds, the majority of these hav- 
ing been acquired in the last ten years. 

Today our country's war cabinet has taken up the 
work, claiming the assistance of every citizen in the 
land to furnish our sailors and soldiers with recre- 
ational programs in order to safeguard their social 
and physical life. 

From P. P. CLAXTON, U. S. COMMISSIONER OF 

EDUCATION 

If all homes were ideal, still the broader social 
life for which Froebel pleaded for the children would 
need to be supplied by the Kindergarten. But, alas, 
they are not all ideal. In many, grinding poverty 
and traditional ignorance have done their work all 
too perfectly. In many there is want of intelligent 
jnptber-lQve. Harshness takes the place of gentle- 



ness, filth and negligence of cleanliness and loving 
care, profanity and vice of the pure speech and 
simple virtues that should greet the ear and appeal 
to the heart of every child. For many children the 
home is on the street. In many homes of wealth 
and refinement the ignorant nurse is the child's 
most constant companion. 

"But the Kindergarten costs money." I think I 
hear some one say; "We cannot afford it." We can 
afford it, and all other educational facilities neces- 
sary for the full education of our people. 

Cannot a brave, noble people, industrious and eco- 
nomical, make from the right use of their fertile 
fields, broad forests, rich mines and hundreds of 
singing water-falls of this vast empire, won for us 
by our fathers, the few millions necessary to fit our 
children for all that is best in life? 

We must do it; it is our first duty to our children, 
for whom alone we live, and in and thru whom we 
must live after we are dead. The wealth we have 
is theirs — ^beyond that which we must consume in 
the needs of our daily life. Sooner or later we must 
leave it to them; we are only their stewards and 
guardians. 

Shall we invest their money for them in bonds or 
brains, in lands or life? Shall we leave them mon- 
ey, or skill to produce money and more than money ? 

When we have done our full duty by providing for 
our children Kindergartens and schools of all grades 
and kinds, when the forgotten child is remembered 
and the "lost waif" has been housed and redeemed, 
then shall we enter fully into our rightful heritage 
and wealth and honor and power shall be ours be- 
yond what we can now comprehend. 

"The boys and girls of today are to be the nation 
tomorrow. Blind, it seems to me, is the man who 
refuses to insure and guarantee his country for the 
future." 

"The Kindergarten is a vital factor in American 
education, both for its direct work with young chil- 
dren in the Kindergarten and for its influence on the 
care of the children in the home and on the methods 
of teaching in the schools. It ought to become a 
part of the public school system of every city, town 
and village in the country." 







F. G. Sanders, Toronto, 
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PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL 

KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 

On Chicago's Lake Front 

Summer School, July 1st--Aug. 6tli 

Immediately following I. K. U. 

ThreeDept«.-I HNDERGARTER, II PRfflARY, 
ni PLAYGROUND. Credits towards Diploma 
Strong Faculty, Fine Equipment, Accredited. 
Includes opportunity to become fa- 
miliar witli Chicago Social Settle- 
ments. Address: Registrar, 

Bo*. BO, eie-22 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chlcaco, MIL 



PLAYGROUND TRAINING 

Sunacr SiM, My tst--Ai;. 6tt 

Field Practice, Grmnaatics, Qplk Danc- 

inif, Pageantry, Games. Story Telling, 

etc. Address: Registrar, 

FESTALOZZJ-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 

Box 60 

616 South Michigan Bonlevard 

Chioaao, 111. 



THE HARRIEHE MELISSA MILLS 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINIKG SCHOOLS 

Id AfllliaUon with New York Unfverflty 

Two vears normal coarse accredited 
by State Board of Resents. 

SUMMER COURSES 

May be taken for Kindergarten Train* 
Ing School and University credit. 

New York University, 
University Heights 

July 1, August 11 
For Inf ormatioa address 

Miss Harriette M. Mills, Principal 

New York University 
^ashincrton Square. New York City. 



N[W YORK KINDERGARTEN 

^— ^ ASSOCIATION —^.^ 

Training School for Kindergartners 

Laura Fisher. Consulting Director 
Julia L. Frame, Acting Director 

Normal Course. Speolal Courses 

Accredited by New York State and City 
Boards of Education. Ohservation and 
practice teaching. Students' Kcsi- 
dence. 

524 W. 42nd Street. NEW YORK CITY 



■THE- 



Connecticut froebel Normal 

Kindergarten Primary Training School 

Academic, kindergarten, prima rv and 
playground courses. Boarding and day 
schooL Extensive facilities for tho*. 
ough and quick work. 14th year. Book 
lets. State certificates. Address. 

MARY C. MILLS. Principal. 
181 West avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 



PLELASB when answering any 
adv. in this column say "I saw your 
adv. in the Kind.-Prl. Magazine." 



Teachers College 

OF INDIANAPOLIS 

Accredited by state Board of Educa- 
tion. Professional Training for all grades 
>f teaching. Two, Three and Four Year 

Courses. 

This College specializes in Kinder. 

i^arten, Primary and Intermediate 

Grade Teaching. 

Special classes in Public School Draw. 

ingand Music, Domestic Science and 

Art. and Manual Work. 

Send for catalogue. 

EUZA A. BLAKER, President 

The William If. Jackson Memorial 

Building. 

23rd and Alabama Street. 

INDIANAPOLIS. IND-H 



COLUMBIA KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 

TWO YEARS' COURSE 

Instruotlon In Primary Methods. 

STUDENTS' RESIDENCE. 



SARA K. LIPPINCOTTj 
SUSAN C. BAKER j 



2108 Conn. Ave 



Wa 



Prinoipals 
iflton. D. C. 



...\A/RITE... 

News items, short stories, for pay 
in spare time. Earn $25.00 weekly. 
Copyriifht book and plan will be 
sent FREE on request. 

PRESS SYWDiaiE. 490, St. Loois, Ho. 




Law Froebel Kindergarten 
Training School and School 
of Culturefor Young Ladies 

Forty Practice Schools. 
Medical Supenrision. 
Certificate and Diploma 
Courses. 
2313 ASHLAND AYR 
TOLBDO. OHIO 



NATIONAL 

KIKDERCARTENANDELE- 
NEi)ITAIIY COLLEGE 

■LIMABBTH HARRISOW, PrMl««sit. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 

June I 7 to Aug. 9, 1918 

Two Year Kindergarten Course. Two 
Year Elementary Course. Three and 
Pour Year Courses leading to degreeat. 
Accredifed for Kindergarten-Primary 
certificates in all stafes piovidinr for suen 
accredit men t. Uesident dormitoriefl on co-I 
le^e Kroimds. For illustrated catalog and 
full information address, 

Box Mt. 1M4 Mickisui B«vlrrwC 

OHioAoo. n^uoroia. 



Grand Rapids Kindergarten 
Training School 




:crtifl'cc 
Diploma 

snd 
Normsl 
Course 

No. 135 
College 
Ave. 

N.E. 



CLARA WHEELER. Principal 



MISS HARrS 



Tralnhis: School For 
Khidogfartners. 

3600 Walnut St.. Philadelphia. 
Junior, Senior, Graduate and Normal 
Trainers' Courses. Practice Kinder- 
arartens. jStudents* Residence. 
ITor particulars address 

Miss ADELAIDE T. ILLMAN 
3600 Walnut St., Phila. 



lennyB. Merrill, Pd.D. 

Dr. Jenny B. Merrill offers {personal coun- 
sel toparents nnd ter c.ers of younf? children 
bj* coiT*»sp )ndence o • by interviews at ftOO 
Manhattan Ave. N. Y. 

Fees according to the eircumstaDces. 

Dr. M-Tr;il may also be secured by Moth 
ers' or Parents' cliib-«, training clas es and- 
alumnae associations for addresses upou ed- 
iicatinnnl topics. Among her subjectt-are the 
following: 

Kintiergarten Relationship 

AMothei'd Method, 

Dr. Montessorl Contribution to Child train- 

Of?. 

A Child's Interest in AnimaU, plants and 
minerals, 

Fii-st Lessons -Reading, NumbersGeogr^ 
phv and History. ** " 

Helpful Books for Mothers, 

Address 
(00 Manhattan Ay«.. NBW TOItK. 
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Published on the first op each Month, except July and Aug- 
ust, AT Manistee, Mich.^ U. 8. A. Subscription price, $i.oo per 
Annum, postpaid in U. S., Hawaiian Islands, Phillipines, Guam, 
Porto Rico, Samoa^ Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, Mexico. For 
Canada add 20q., and all other countries 30c.. for Postage. 
_ J. H. SHULTS. Manager. 
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THE PITEOUS CONDmON OF THE ARMENIAN (MDREN 

Read this Touching Story of the Little Girl who Narrowly 
Escaped being Th rown Away or G iven to the Turks 

And How Hard the Task to Restore the Grief and Terror Stricken Little 
One to Childhood's Trust and Joy and Laughter 



THE LITTLE GIRL WHO SMILED 

By ISABEL TROWBRIDGE MERRIL. 

One day in September, I went down to the refugee 
camp outside the city of A — to do what I could for the 
pDor wretches, huddled there in deserted little houses. 

In one room were a number of old women, all exiles, 
and all alone in the world. 

Looking: out of a window in this room, was a pathetic 
little white face — with lovely hazel eyes — so wistful and 
sad that I could not help bnt |stop and ask who she 
was. *'Ju8t a little ownerless girl," was the answer, so 
I went in to learn more. One old woman who sat by 
the child, told me she was from M--, her mother had 
fallen ill on the long, terrible journey, and was "left 
behind" by the guards to die. The child had come on 
with her grandmother for a time, who, in turn, had 
fallen ill and been dropped by the roadside. 

This woman, who was from the same village, had be- 
friended the little girl, allowing her to share her only 
possession, an old table cover, used as a rug in the 
daytime and as a blanket at night. "But I shall not 
take her any further," said the woman, **I am going 
to throw her away or give her to the Turks. I cannot be 
bothered with her any more." "What is her name?" I 
asked. "Sara." "How old is she?" "I don't know." 

Little Sara was very dirty and very ill. I asked the 
soldier in charge of the party, if I might take her home 
and give her a bath. "Take her," he replied, and I 
did and have kept her ever since. 

As 1 led her up the hill to my home, I asked her 



why she did not stay with her mother. " I wanted to, 
she said, and I cried, but a soldier lifted me on to a 
donkey and made me come along." 

"Do you want to stay with me?" The hazel eyes 
looked into mine, and the little head, tied up in its 
yellow handkerchief, nodded trustfully. And so it was 
that Sara crept into my heart. 

When we reached home, the vermin-infested clothes 
were taken off and burned, and the yellow handkerchief 
unwound, disclosing a close-cropped head. Her 
underclothes were neat and her body plump and white, 
though covered with scabs from the bites of vermin. 

A nice warm bath followed, and she was dressed in 
the clean clothes of my own little girl, then some supper 
was offered her, but no, Sara would not eat, neither 
would she talk. 

For many days and weeks this silence continued. 

The poor child had been so stunned by what she had 
endured and seen, that all feeling and all energy, and 
every bit of child spirit seemed to have been crushed 
out of her. She never smiled, she never cried, she 
never objected, she never asked for anything; she would 
stay for hours sitting or standing in one place, unless 
someone came to lead het away. All the response wo 
could get to questions was a nod or shake of the head. 

The children brought their toys and dolls; they might 
have offered them to a statue. I would take her up in 
my lap; she was as stiff as a doll. 

One day she cried for her own mother. Oh, how 
glad we were, for that meant the little frozen heart was 
thawing out at last. For weeks she w^s ill with^ysen- 
Digitized by VrrOOQlC 




KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE 

AND SUPPLIES 

Construction Maffrials of all Kinds, also Montessori Goods 

THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 

North-western Atfents of Milton Bradley Co. 207 North Michigan Are., Chictf o. 



lin>TTT1tfr* DT A VCPersonally 

ff IVI I iHlS r L/t I Opondence Method 



t a u AT h t througrt) New Corres- 
" by well-known Editor- 
A^ikiv^ e'Y'j^DiE'o Author. Complete courses In Short 

AND STORIES story: Photoplay; Plot Construction. 

Highest record of efficiency and success. Established 1910. Un- 
excelled testimonials. Full particulars on request. 

Uenrr Albert Phllllpa, D«pt. 10N» 1777 Broadway, New York 
Complete Photoplay or Story "Market" lOe cack 



FOR SALE 

Kindergarten Material 

An opportunity to secure a nice 
supply of kindergarten material in 
excellent condition at a ifreat sav- 
in k iti price. 

The outfit iucludes. two tabl^H s 
ft. X 16 inches; 12 chairs and an as- 
sortment of )?ift8 and occupation 
material. Address 

A. L. D„ care of 

Ktndergartefl-Priinary Magazine 

Menistae, Michifan 




BOWIDEN BELLS 

FOR SCHOOLS 

From $H.00tof*<t6 O' 
POR CHURCHES 

From$«.OOto$1«.O0 

Write for free 

cataloirue. 

flMCRIGfIN BELL ft 

rouNDRy CO. 

Nertbvniv.mioh. 



Child World Playground Series 

Festival Plays 
and Pageants 

For 

Kindergartens, Schools, 

Playgrounds and Settlenieiits 

ArrauKed by 

MAKI RUKF HOFE 

Harvest Festival |0.50 

Spring Pantomime 50 

Christmas lAMerrle England .50 
Story of Bethlehem (for Sun- 
day schoolsT 25 

Published by 

Clayton F. Summy Co. 

64 Bast Van Buren St. Chicago 

This pre.s«iit day revival inaices the publi 

cation of these Psfceaats for youuK 

people inottt timely altd valuable. 



The Educational Exchange 

Prlee tl.OO. 
COMBINATION OFVBIUI 

With a few otber journals lor the con 

venience of our subBcribera as follows 

Resvlar Wltk tho 

Prleo Bzckaaco 

Tke Pathfinder lUM 1.60 

Normal Inatraetor A 

Primary Plana . .. IJU 1.80 

Klndersarten - Prina* 

ary Masaalnc lUM IJU 

All Combined 4.7S S4>0 

Subpcrlbe for the Exchange and keep 
up with the wonderful and revolntion- 
ary educational movements in the Bal- 
my South. 12 iHHues each ^'ear. Mini- 
mum size. 3K pa^eB. Established in 1896 

ADDRESS N. It. BAKKR, PVB^ 
BIRBIINGHABI, ALA. 



WHY 

AN OPEN AIR SCHOOL 
JOURNAL? 

Devoted to Vltallalns aebool chil- 
dren by nxgs^B of freah air elaaa- 
rooma and Open Air Scboola. Beauti- 
fully printed: profusely Illustrated: 
Reports of work in all parts of 
United States. Interests parents. 
Health Ofnclals, Educators, whole 
eomnmnlties. A Bis Man'a Jonmak 
Issued monthly fl.00 par year. 
PHIIiADBLPHIA, Pa. 



PRIMARY FRIDAY 
AfTERNOONS 

BT S. C. PBABODT. 

A eoll\Bctlon of poems for use in 
the first tlirec yearn off achool Ilfo. 

Some point or moral la embodied 
In each poem. Tkcy kaTc keen tried 
in the classroom and their naofnl- 
ncaa proved. 

A valnablc kook for pwlmttmry 
tcaekera to have In hand. 

Paper. Prlco S8 ccnta poatpald. 

New England Publishing Co. 

t BBACON STREBT, BOSTON. 



WESTERN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 

IBatakllakcd In IStS. 

DoToted to tke dlacnaalon of tko 
elementary ackool proklcma In Call- 
fomla and el8«rwkero» 

Price 11.60.. 

HARR WAGNBR, BDITOR. 

239 (ieury St.. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAIm 

Fr O E B ElI 

As a Pioneer In Modern 
P8yGhol08:y 

By B. R« Mnrray 

The purpose of this book Is to 
show that Frobel's educational the- 
ories were based on psychological 
views of a type much more modem 
than is at all grenerally understood. 
Most educationists have read Tko 
Bdneatlon of Man, but few outside 
the kinderffarten world are likely 
to have bestowed much thought on 
Froebel's later writing^s. It Is In 
these, however, that we see Froebel 
watchinff with earnest attention 
that earliest mental ''evelopment 
which is now re^ardet* as a distinct 
chapter In mental science, but 
which was then larerely* If not en- 
tirely ignored. 

The major part of the book la In- 
tended to show the correctness of 
Froebel's views on points now re- 
garded as of fundamental impor- 
tance and generally recognized aa 
modern theories. 

224 paffes. fl.SS delivered. 

Warwick AYorkjInc. 

Pakllakera 
Baltimore. Maryland 



STORYTClLOtS' MAGAZINE 

$1.50 a year; trial copy for 5 2-cent 

•tamps. 

Address JAMES SENIOR. Lamar, IUiS4Niri 



When answeriner this adr. say that 

vn» aaw I* <n *K« ■Tim.' — * — 



PLBASK When answering any 
adv. in tills column say *'I saw your 



To avoid fine, this boc4c should be returned on 
or before the date last stamped below 
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